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BALL of twine, hidden 
away on the inside of a 
great harvesting machine, 
is certainly an inconspicu- 
A ous thing, and few who are 
not themselves makers or users of agri- 
cultural machinery would realize that on 
the uniform size and tensile strength of 
that twine depends the smooth operation 
of the harvester, and hence, ultimately, 
in some degree, the bread supply of the 
world. The binding attachment, added 
to the reaper, transformed it into a har- 
vester in the fullest sense, and the hum- 
ble twine, which superseded wire in the 
binding of grain, may be said to be the 
crowning adjunct of that greatest of 
labor-saving inventions, the harvester as 
it is known today. 

If no harvesting machines were manu- 
factured for a whole year the farming 
community would, undoubtedly, be put 
to some inconvenience, but would man- 
age to get along with no serious loss. 
On the other hand, if the supply of twine 
for one harvest were suddenly to be 
cut off, it would mean not simply a na- 
tional, but an international, calamity, as 
it would be impossible to secure help 
enough to gather the crops. 

Chicago, the world’s center for agri- 
cultural machinery, has very naturally 
become the world’s greatest producer of 
hinder twine. Here are located the two 
largest binder twine factories in the 
world, having maximum capacity of one 
hundred and ten thousand tons a year. 
A few additional figures will help one to 
visualize this vast capacity. It takes ap- 
proximately two feet of binder twine to 
bind the average sized bundle of grain, 
and the harvester averages seven hun- 
dred and fifty bound bundles to the 
acre. There are five hundred feet of 
binder twine to a pound. Reducing Chi- 
cago’s potential one hundred and ten 
thousand tons to pounds, we get two 
hundred and twenty million pounds, 
which would bind fifty-five million bun- 
dles, help to harvest seventy-three mil- 
lion acres of grain, or girdle the globe 
eight hundred and thirty-three times. 

The bulk of the binder twine manu- 
factured in Chicago is made from the 
fiber of a plant known as sisal, a native 
of Mexico, of which Yucatan yields the 
largest crop, supplemented by some from 
Java and East Africa. Manila hemp 
fiber from our own Philippine Islands is 
also used here for this purpose, and 
makes a twine which averages more feet 
to the pound than the sisal, but it is 
more expensive and is not produced in 
sufficient quantities to supply the world’s 
needs, 

It is to the tropical region of Yuca- 
tan, then, that we must turn our mental 
vision to see the very beginning, literally 
from the ground up, of the greater part 
of the standard binder twine industry. 
The sisal plant, or henequen as it is 
known in Yucatan, looks something like 
a century plant, with a low core, and 
stiff, pulpy leaves standing up around 
it, considerably higher than a man’s head 
when it reaches maturity, which takes 
about seven years. A plant yields from 
twelve to twenty leaves, which the na- 
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tives cut with sickle-shaped knives from 
the mature plants, and such is the cli- 
mate that they can continue cutting all 
the year round. The leaves average a 
little less than two pounds in weight. 
Usually from three to three and a half 
per cent of marketable fiber, or about 
one ounce, is secured from an average 
leaf, making an average of perhaps one 
pound from each plant, or one thousand 
pounds per acre. This the result of a 
year’s operation. 

Each leaf is handled individually. 
First it is cut from the plant, next the 
spines are removed from the edge of the 
leaf, and then the leaves are packed in 
bundles of about fifty and carried to 
the nearest tramway. From there they 
are conveyed to the cleaning plant, which 
is centrally located on each plantation, 
and are run through a decorticating ma- 
chine. This machine, as its name implies, 
takes off the hard cortex of the leaves, 


and reveals inside a pulpy substance 
through which runs the all-important 
fiber from which twine is made. 

The fiber which comes from the de- 
corticator is carried into the drying 
yards and is spread on galvanized wire, 
to dry and bleach in the sun, after which 
it is gathered and taken into the ware- 
house, where it is pressed into bales in 
the same form in which it finally reaches 
the mills. From Yucatan the bales are 
conveyed by boat across the Gulf of 
Mexico to New Orleans, Mobile, or some 
port in Texas. From these points they 
are transshipped up the Mississippi Riv- 
er to Cairo, at the southern tip of IIli- 
nois, but they come into Chicago on rail- 
way trains. 

The trains bearing the sisal fiber bales 
unload directly into the factory, at the 
rate of eight hundred or nine hundred 
bales a day, or more, and we see great 
walls of these fiber plants piled up in 
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the storage room. They are taken, as 
needed, to the opening department, where 
men split them up and release the closely 
packed fiber, mixing together various 
grades of hemp, the fiber being then put 
through a spreading machine to prepare 
it further. After inspection, sorting and 
spreading, the fiber is put into big box 
trucks and trundled away to be prepared 
for spinning into twine. 

As the best twine is made of a min- 
gling of coarse with fine fiber, each man 
has four bales to work from, graded to 
give the desired thickness and texture. 
On the first machine employed, a comb- 
ing machine, there is a scale, and as the 
fiber passes through it, at intervals a 
bell rings, indicating a certain weight 
per foot for that particular lot of fiber. 
The appropriateness of the name “comb- 
ing machine” in connection with the fiber 
is apparent to the eye of the most un- 
initiated, for the long ribbons of fiber 
as they pass into the machine look like 
nothing so much as hair; long, luxuriant, 
if decidedly coarse hair, with a slight 
wave in it, due to the compression of 
the bales. One difference, however, be- 
tween combing fiber for twine and comb- 
ing one’s hair is that, in addition to 
separating the fiber into parallel lines 
and straightening out tangles, the fiber- 
combing machine pulls it out to a great- 
er length. 

This pulling or drawing out of the 
fiber is accomplished, not by stretching 
it, but by combing it with revolving 
cylinders armed with teeth, some of 
which revolve faster than others, so that 
the layers which they pull will neces- 
sarily be pulled out farther than the. 
first ones, and the whole mass of fiber 
will be thinner and longer than when 
it went into the machine. 

The action of the next two machines 
through which the fiber passes is still 
further to break it up into smaller and 
smaller ribbons, until at last each ribbon 
begins to look quite slender, as it runs 
out of the machine into revolving cans 
at the ends, and these slender ribbons 
are called “sliver” by the workmen. 
When at last the finishing machine 
spouts out its contents, one can tell by 
taking up one of the ribbons of “sliver” 
that it has diminished in thickness to 
almost the feeling of a piece of thick 
string, and this is the point at which it is 
ready for spinning into twine. 

The spinning room is a wonderful 
sight, with its long rows of spindles, two 
to a machine, working horizontally, but 
controlled by belts from above. As the 
fiber or “sliver,” in parallel rows, races 
into the spinning machines, it is caught 
between two little V-shaped nippers, cor- 
responding to the tips of the fingers of 
a hand engaged in spinning in the old- 
fashioned way. The peculiarity of these 
nippers is that they can be adjusted to 
give just enough twist to the twine and 
no more. If by any chance they are 
worked at too great a tension, they will 
put too many twists to the foot, and 
forever after that twine will “kink,” 
which, as we all know, is a bad thing in 
twine or rope. 

(Continued on page 164.) 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


AS HISTORY MAY BE WRITTEN 


By RosBert E. STERLING 


HROUGH special arrange- 
Wi ment with its author, The 
Northwestern Miller is en- 
abled to give advance pub- 
Tah lication to the following 
extract from “The History of American 
Milling and Baking,” to be written and 
printed in 1932: 

Much of the present large consump- 
tion of bread, with resulting activity and 
prosperity in both milling and baking 
industries, is due to a movement which 
had its inception in 1922, For a decade 
prior to that epochal year, the public 
taste had shown a tendency to turn to the 
eating of a greater variety of foods, 
many of them much more expensive and, 
from the standpoint of both absolute and 
relative cost, less nourishing. To an 
indeterminate degree this change in the 
public taste was influenced by pseudo- 
scientific attacks on the food value and 
healthfulness of white flour and its prod- 
ucts. These were so extensive, and car- 
ried such an appeal to people always dis- 
posed to study their digestive tracts and 
experiment with anything novel in eat- 
ables, that many who were themselves 
consumers of white bread felt in their 
hearts that something else would be bet- 
ter for their stomachs. 

From time to time, both millers and 
bakers had discussed the possibility of 
overcoming this belief through national 
publicity campaigns in the interest of 
white flour and its products. The subject 
had the advantage of being ready to hand 
to fill in the forenoon session at trade 
conventions, and speakers were the more 
willing to present it because loud and 
frequent applause was assured, The ora- 
tory, however enjoyable, never was fruit- 
ful in providing any funds for the con- 
duct of such a campaign. Its altruistic 
beauty was widely and most satisfac- 
torily recognized, and members of the 
industry derived much pleasure from the 
contemplation of what might be done if 
only it could. 

Finally, as the result of an exception- 
ally careful and painstaking survey of 
the whole problem by a special committee 
of the Millers’ National Federation under 
leadership of Mr. Breaux, millers of the 
country were asked to express themselves 
definitely as to whether or not they were 
prepared to participate in a national pub- 
licity programme, to be conducted at an 
estimated cost of a million dollars a year. 
To a greater degree than ever before in 
its history, the industry presented a 
united front and voted with practical 
unanimity. With almost no exception its 
members admired the plan very much, 
but were not disposed to take any part 
in the payment of the bill. 

On its face, this decision of the trade 
body seemed to set aside for all time any 
possibility of anything ever being done 
to emphasize to the public the high food 
value and low cost of bread. There re- 
mained, however, a few enthusiastic souls 
who adhered to their faith that some- 
where and somehow the thing could be 
done. A small number of these, among 
millers and bakers, began in a wholly 
individual way to employ in their adver- 
tising and in various places where it 
would reach the public the line, “Bread 
Is the Best and Cheapest Food.” The 
phrase was not in itself a new one, having 





long had a certain amount of trade cur- 
rency. To a considerable extent it had, 
unfortunately, been displaced by another 
slogan of the period, “Eat More Bread.” 
This latter phrase seemed, indeed, to com- 
ply with all of the professional advertis- 
ing rules of direct command, but in actual 
operation it failed. 

This was probably due to the circum- 
stance that one of the popular movements 
of the time was to tell the people to “eat 
more” of something. There were numer- 
ous “eat more” weeks, in the seven days 
of which all persons were expected to 
respond to the demand, disseminated 
through newspapers and other advertising 
mediums, that they consume some speci- 
fied food product exclusively, or as near- 
ly exclusively as they could stand it. The 
frequency of “eat more” commands had 
resulted finally in the public declaring 
itself utterly fed up on “eat mores,” and 
it is not at all sure that some “eat more” 
campaigns did not, just before the aban- 
donment of the fad, prove boomerangs 
for the ambitious industries and cause 
consumption of their “eat more” products 
to decline. 

No similar public resentment was cre- 
ated by the phrase, “Bread Is the Best 
and Cheapest Food.” It had the virtue, 
not admitted by advertising experts, of 
not commanding anybody to do anything. 
No one had to clip a coupon to be mailed 
in, no one had to hurry, no one had to 
respond by doing anything whatever. 
The phrase merely stated a simple and 
quite indisputable truth, and let it go at 
that. Because of its soliciting nothing, 
the growing frequency of its appearance 
did not, as in the case of some advertising 
lines, become obtrusive or annoying. 
Another point in its favor was that its 
initial users sedulously avoided calling it 
a “slogan.” 

Most potent of all of the factors which 
early brought it into public favor was 
the fact that the truth so simply stated 
was immune to attack. Whatever might 
be said in behalf of any other food prod- 
uct, none could claim actually to rival 
bread as a fundamental food, none could 
claim superiority or contest the right to 
the use of the word “best”; much less 
could it be challenged in its claim of 
relative cheapness. Curiously enough, the 
phrase possessed a quality not in the 
beginning recognized by those who under- 
took to give it currency. Accent could 
be placed upon any word of the sentence 
in turn, and by each of the seven readings 
the truth of the statement was enforced 
anew. Such tests can be borne only by 
such time-tried phrases as “Virtue is its 
own reward,” and “Be good and you will 
be happy.” 

As the response of the public to the 
simple appeal of the sentence became 
more and more apparent, a steadily in- 
creasing number of milling, baking and 
allied enterprises adopted its use. Trade 
associations in both industries began to 
take an active interest in the campaign, 
and, through them, efforts were made to 
press every miller and every baker into 
the service. At first the response was 
somewhat sluggish, members of both in- 
dustries having had so many nostrums 
recommended to them from time to time 
that they had lost faith in harmony of 
effort, and undertaken, each for himself, 


a career based on getting his share, or 
more, regardless of whatever else might 
come about. Anything at variance with 
this selfishly practical programme had 
long been cheerfully damned by all as 
being attractively altruistic but, in its 
application to business success, no more 
practically useful than a rainbow. 

Despite these well-established and thor- 
oughly justified doubts, the use of the 
phrase spread. Within a half dozen 
months following the first pioneer efforts, 
a majority of sacks of flour distributed 
in the family trade bore, either as face 
print or back print, attached to the pack- 
age or concealed within it, the line, 
“Bread Is the Best and Cheapest Food.” 
By far the greater number of flour ad- 
vertisements, in newspapers and maga- 
zines, on placards and billboards, in 
printed text, on painted sign, and even 
on the caps, aprons, pie lifters and jim- 
cracks distributed to “consumer trade” 
by millers, bore somewhere the line, 
“Bread Is the Best and Cheapest Food.” 
Even the side walls of flour mills dis- 
played the phrase in impressive letters, 
and the miller who failed to fly the flag 
wherever it would catch the public eye 
was regarded as in some sense a slacker. 

To an even greater degree did the 
baking industry give currency to the 
phrase. Every well-known brand of 
bread adopted the use of the line in sup- 
plement to its advertising. Sometimes it 
appeared in small letters, sometimes in 
great, but rarely did a bread advertise- 
ment appear without carrying the simple 
truth about bread. As the movement 
spread among bakers, the use of the 
phrase “Bread Is the Best and Cheapest 
Food” came to be of such general use 
as a part of the printing on the bread 
wrapper that manufacturers of paper 
wrapping had to be particularly instruct- 
ed to leave it off by those few bakers 
who persisted in being blind and stub- 
born. Practically every bakery in the 
country had the phrase painted on its 
windows, and retail bakers displayed it 
placarded about their stores. In every 
city in the country the white and yellow 
and red wagons and trucks of bakers 
carried the line painted on their sides, 
and every bread box and shipping basket 
invited the eye with the sign, “Bread Is 
the Best and Cheapest Food.” 

To the astonishment of the whole body 
of both interested industries, it was dis- 
covered that the advertising power avail- 
able, practically without cost, many times 
exceeded the total of all the bought and 
paid for publicity expended in the inter- 
est of widely advertised names and 
phrases. As the currency of the phrase 
gathered force, inestimable help was half 
unconsciously contributed by newspapers, 
theatres, moving pictures and dozens of 
other avenues of publicity, each at all 
times eager to join in whatever is popu- 
lar. Curiously enough, the spread of the 
simple truth about bread was accom- 
panied by an almost complete disappear- 
ance of the newspaper headline and wan- 
dering paragraph attacking white flour. 
It was never quite determined whether 
their crackpot authors were themselves 
convinced of error by the constant repe- 
tition of the statement that “Bread Is the 
Best and Cheapest Food,” or whether 
they gave up the effort to make their 
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peanut whistles heard against the mighty 
blast of the truth boldly declared. What- 
ever the cause, their wailing cries were 
heard no more. 

The exact effect upon bread consump- 
tion by the overwhelming currency thus 
given to this simply truthful statement 
could never, of course, be accurately 
measured. Trade and economic authori- 
ties of the time announced a scientific 
formula to the effect that increase in the 
consumption of any food could be gained 
only at the expense of some other food. 
What truth there was in this could not 
be determined, or, if determined, dis- 
puted. The simple fact remained that 
the consumption of bread in the United 
States, previously the lowest among a!! 
civilized peoples under normal peace con- 
ditions, began to gain. 

Some food experts accounted for this 
in part by a natural change in public 
taste, which they held to move in cycles. 
Others, less expert but more practical, 
thought some of the change due to vary- 
ing degrees of national prosperity, rates 
of wages and similar factors usually dis- 
cussed in the appendices of tomes on 
economics. Somewhere between the two 
theories lay the truth, obvious to millers 
and bakers, that the dinner pail, whether 
full or half full, contained more breid 
than anything else. Bread, from its po. i- 
tion in the food depths as a food ac- 
companiment or carrier, claimed position 
as a food in and of itself, and the best 
and cheapest food of all, the most nour- 
ishing, most palatable and least expensive. 

Thus, by education through reiteration 
of a simple truth was the American basis 
of wheat bread consumption raised from 
a bare five bushels per person to thie 
present standard of nearly seven bushels, 
actually on a par with the peace-time 
standard of the bread eating peoples of 
Europe. Very wisely, millers and bakers 
and all of the industries associated with 
them in promoting bread consumption 
never thereafter abandoned use of the 
phrase which had proved so potent in 
their interest. From that time forward 
to the present day, no point of ‘contact 
with the public has been neglected in 
giving continued currency to the now 
famous line, “Bread Is the Best and 
Cheapest Food.” 

As an advertising accomplishment, just 
as there were doubters then, there remain 
questioners today. Wise men learned in 
advertising declared it could not be done, 
and even now stubbornly insist it has not 
been done, much as there are those who 
claim the earth is flat. In the history of 
publicity, however, the concentrated cf- 
fort of American millers and bakers 
stands an unrivaled accomplishment, an 
advertising classic, the sum and aim and 
model for every campaign now under- 
taken, or, probably, to be undertaken 
within this generation. 

Yet, considered in retrospect, its power 
and its success lay in nothing but tlie 
endless repetition of a simple truth, 
known to be the truth since the beginning 
of civilization; a truth constantly found 
in the Scriptures, which might have been 
stated by Ptolemy or by Julius Cesar or 
immortalized in Shakespeare. Success 
resulted, as it so often does in commerce 
and business, from the use of the simplest 
means to gain the end sought. “Bread 
Is the Best and Cheapest Food,” consid- 
ered as a truth, was never denied. It 
needed only reiteration to turn it from 
passive to active truth, and then to ex- 
press itself in the increased use of bread, 
the best and cheapest food. 
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A POTENT PHRASE 

When the directors and delegates of 
the Millers’ National Federation meet in 
Chicago next week, there will doubtless 
be laid before them a report regarding 
the trade’s evident unwillingness to sup- 
port the three million dollar advertising 
campaign suggested at the Kansas City 
meeting last June. As has already been 
pointed out, the millers are deeply in- 
debted to Mr. Breaux and his committee 
for the thoroughness with which they 
investigated the whole subject, and the 
frankness with which they laid the prob- 
able cost of such a campaign squarely 
before the industry. The fact that the 
proposal was overwhelmingly voted down 
in the postal ballot means, not that the 
millers disapprove of advertising bread 
as a food, but that they are keenly aware 
of the economic injustice of a programme 
which lays a heavy financial burden on a 
few while extending its hypothetical bene- 
fits to all. ; 

It will now be in order for the Fed- 
eration to determine whether it shall 
abandon all idea of a publicity campaign 
in behalf of flour and its products, or 
whether any programme can be devised 
which will be of real and lasting service 
to the millers, flour dealers and bakers, 
and at the same time not be open to the 
objections which created the opposition 
of the millers generally to the three mil- 
lion dollar plan. These objections were 
substantially two: first, that the results 
of such a campaign were sufficiently 
doubtful so that the milling industry 
could by no means count on an annual 
additional net return of a million dollars 
to offset the cost of publicity; second, 
that those who shared in the expense 
would inevitably be advertising in behalf 
of those who did not, and that thus no 
really equitable method of distributing 
the cost of the campaign could possibly 
be devised. 

Both of these objections would obvious- 
ly be overcome if the cost.of publicity 
in behalf of flour and its products could 
be so far reduced as to represent only 
a nominal burden. There can be absolute- 
ly no question that the milling and baking 
industries and the flour distributing trade 
would benefit to some extent by constant 
and emphatic insistence on the food value 
of bread, and above all on its relative 
cheapness, The benefit might, indeed, 
prove to be very great, for the example 
of many foreign countries demonstrates 
that there is ample room for an increase 
in the per capita bread consumption of 
the United States. 

In this connection, the attention of the 
Millers’ National Federation, and also of 
the associations representing the flour 
distributors and the bakers, is called to 
the article entitled “As History May Be 
Written,” which appears on page 148 of 
this issue. The author has not attempted 
therein to outline a formal and definite 
publicity campaign; he has simply put 
forward a suggestion, with an intimation 
of the results which might possibly result 
from its adoption. 

The millers have definitely, and very 
wisely, declared that they will not spend 
large sums of money for a joint adver- 
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tising campaign of the familiar type. 
There remain two alternatives open to 
them: they can either abandon entirely 
all idea of coherent publicity for flour 
and bread, or they can try some plan 
which does not involve heavy expense. In 
the present distribution of flour and 
bread they have available a circulation 
which makes that of any publication in 
the world look ridiculous, and by concert- 
ed action this circulation is available for 
any concise form of advertising. 
Advertising experts are agreed that, in 
the long run, insistence on a clear, simple, 
effectively expressed truth is the most 
successful form of publicity. If it is 
not clear and simple, the public will not 
mark it; if it is not effectively expressed, 
people will not remember it; above all, if 
it is not true, it will utterly defeat itself. 
Such a statement regarding bread has 
been formulated in the article already 
referred to, and there can be little doubt 
that the millers’, bakers’ and flour dis- 
tributors’ organizations could, by joint 
action, bring this statement to the atten- 
tion of millions of people every day in 
the year, and this with relatively little 
expense. The first step in this direction 
should properly come trom the millers, 
for which reason it is to be hoped that 
the matter will be carefully considered at 
next week’s meeting of the Federation. 





MERITED RECOGNITION 


The election of George A. Zabriskie, 
of New York City, as a director of the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Company is a 
matter of interest extending far outside 
of the company itself. For many years 
Mr. Zabriskie has been one of the most 
widely known, and certainly one of the 
most warmly liked, men in the eastern 
flour trade. Furthermore, through his 
notably efficient service as national flour 
distributor under the Food Administra- 
tion, and as president of the Sugar 
Equalization Board, he won recognition 
throughout the country as one of the 
foremost authorities on the distribution 
of food suppiies. 

Mr. Zabriskie’s connection with the 
Pillsbury company has covered nearly 
all of his business career, but it has by 
no means set a limit to his activities. 
As a prominent member of the New York 
Produce Exchange, as a public servant 
during the trying period of the war and 
the post-war years, as a useful and dis- 
tinguished citizen, and, not least, as the 
proprietor of Knickerbocker Farm, Mr. 
Zabriskie has made such a place for 
himself that the Pillsbury company, 
while honoring him, is at the same time 
conferring both an honor and a benefit 
upon itself as well. 

The past year has seen a remarkable 
degree of expansion in the activities of 
various among the leading milling com- 
panies of the country, and the election 
of Mr. Zabriskie as a director of the 
Pillsbury company, taken in conjunction 
with that company’s purchase and opera- 
tion of a mill at Atchison, and its plan 
to build a new plant at Buffalo, may be 
regarded as an indication of the new 
spirit of growth and development which 
is today animating many of the great 
milling corporations. 


DON’T MISS IT 

The excursion to Philadelphia planned 
by the Millers’ National Federation in 
connection with the formal opening of 
the new Philadelphia Tidewater Terminal 
is sure to have many of the best features 
of a millers’ mass convention. It will, in 
effect, be a convention on wheels, with all 
the added advantages of a banquet, dis- 
tinguished speakers, a water excursion 
and ample time for friendly association. 
The city of Philadelphia is making most 
elaborate preparations to welcome its 
miller visitors; it could hardly do more 
if its hospitality were to be extended to 
the entire industry. 

There are always many who have doubts 
as to the permanent value of the busi- 
ness features of trade conventions. Very 
few, however, question the importance of 
the acquaintances and associations thus 
created. Last June, at Kansas City, it 
was amply demonstrated that golf does 
more than resolutions can to justify the 
ways of millers one to another. The 
Philadelphia trip presents, in condensed 
form, all these features of a trade con- 
vention. It does not ask the millers to 
pass resolutions or fight battles over mat- 
ters of trade policy; it simply gives them 
a chance to come together under excep- 
tionally delightful conditions, in order 
that they may enjoy to the full the op- 
portunity of seeing for themselves one 
of the most notable developments in re- 
cent trade history. 

One very important feature of last 
spring’s meeting was its bringing together 
of the millers and the flour buyers. The 
same thing is certain to happen at Phila- 
delphia on October 21. The new terminal 
is likely to prove the world’s greatest 
single flour store, the place to which buy- 
ers will come from all the largest con- 
suming markets of the East to purchase 
flour which they can actually see before 
them. Undoubtedly these buyers will be 
amply represented at the ceremonies on 
October 21, and thus participation in the 
millers’ excursion affords an admirable 
opportunity for meeting old customers, 
and quite possibly also for finding new 
ones. 

Everything has been arranged so as to 
make attendance at the opening of the 
terminal as easy as possible. For all mill- 
ers within twenty hours’ ride north, west 
or south of Chicago, the whole thing en- 
tails an absence from the office of only 
two full business days; from Chicago 
itself and points east thereof the only 
day required is Saturday. The Pennsyl- 
vania’s special train, with all the advan- 
tages of Broadway Limited equipment, 
service and schedule, will leave Chicago 
at four o’élock in the afternoon, going 
direct to the pier; the arrangements made 
in Philadelphia provide every possible 
facility for making the millers’ stay in 
the city pleasant and comfortable. 

From the standpoint of the milling in- 
dustry as a whole, it is immensely desir- 
able that the trade should be fully repre- 
sented at the ceremonies, Philadelphia 
has made arrangements which amply 
demonstrate the importance it attaches to 
the event, and it is incumbent on the 
millers to reciprocate. Furthermore, the 
possibilities of the new terminal are so 
great, both for export and for domestic 
business, that no miller can afford to 
ignore them, in the interests of his own 
profits, without at least investigating 
them for himself. 

Beyond all this, however, is the chance 
for an informal and thoroughly delight- 
ful meeting of millers from nearly all 
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parts of the country and of flour buyers 
from the nation’s greatest purchasing 
centers, under conditions peculiarly fitted 
to promote the kind of pleasant associa- 
tion which, in the past, has done more 
than almost anything else to give the 
whole milling industry its cohesive 
strength. Even if there were no terminal 
to be inspected, the excursion to Phila- 
delphia, with its special train and its pro- 
gramme of entertainment, supplies a 
chance for what may be accurately de- 
fined as a profitable good time. 

Most of those who do not go will stay 
away as the result of inertia, of that kind 
of apathy which is always wishing after 
the event that it had waked up sooner. 
Very few millers will be kept back by 
the length of time required, which is very 
short, or by the expense, which is absurdly 
small in proportion to the returns pro- 
vided. A majority of the men in the 
industry who have already grasped some- 
thing of the potential importance of the 
new terminal as a direct assistance to 
themselves will, of course, participate in 
the excursion; for the others, even if the 
terminal itself has not as yet caught their 
imagination, there is the strong induce- 
ment of such a meeting of millers and 
flour buyers, and also of eastern steam- 
ship and railroad men, bankers, and oth- 
ers more or less directly related to the 
milling industry, as not even a mass con- 
vention of the trade is ordinarily able 
to provide. 

No year includes more than one or two 
events which stand out as worthy of rec- 
ord in the permanent history of the mill- 
ing industry. The Philadelphia excursion 
is such an event. Those who join it will 
always be glad that they had a share in 
making it a complete success; those who 
neglect the chance will get nothing out of 
it beyond the regretful memory that they 
were not there. 





BLEACHING REGULATIONS 

The existing conflict between the fed- 
eral interpretation of the pure food and 
drugs act of 1906, in so far as it applies 
to the artificial bleaching of flour, and 
the laws of a number of states on this 
subject, has brought about a condition 
of doubt and uncertainty among many 
millers as to what their legal rights and 
restrictions actually are in this matter. 
General laxness with regard to the en- 
forcement of antibleaching laws in a few 
states, and the long period of confusion 
as to the federal government’s attitude 
on the subject, have added materially to 
this unfortunate condition. In some in- 
stances, millers located in states which 
specifically prohibit the manufacture or 
sale of bleached flour have been totally 
unaware that such laws existed. 

The present situation is that the gov- 
ernment’s interpretation of the pure 
food and drugs act permits the shipment 
of bleached flour in interstate commerce 
provided all such flour is so branded,- 
and also provided the bleaching process 
has not been employed to conceal in- 
feriority of quality, and has added no 
poisonous or deleterious ingredient to 
the flour thus treated. Most states ac- 
cept the federal ruling on the subject, 
but a few of them, such as Alabama, 
California, Connecticut, Georgia, North 
Dakota, Pennsylvania and Wisconsin, 
have special laws either prohibiting or 
closely limiting the sale of bleached flour 
within their borders. 

Such state regulations naturally and 
unquestionably have full authority over 
the manufacture of flour within the 
states themselves, and over all purely in- 
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trastate flour business. Doubt often 
arises, however, concerning interstate 
shipments of bleached flour. Specifical- 
ly, can a miller ship bleached flour into 
a state which by law prohibits the manu- 
facture or sale of such a product, and 
dispose of it there on the ground that 
the transaction is purely one of inter- 
state commerce? 

This question has been complicated by 
the legal battles which have been waged 
over the “original package” problem. It 
has generally been argued that a state 
has no jurisdiction over goods shipped 
from outside its limits and directly 
reaching the purchaser in the original 
and unbroken packages, as in such a 
case the goods in question are not sold, 
or offered or held for sale, at any point 
where the state law has jurisdiction. 

Thus a distinction has to be made be- 
tween shipments of bleached flour in in- 
terstate commerce destined directly for 
bakers and those to jobbers, retailers or 
other dealers. When bleached flour 
shipped into a state prohibiting the sale 
thereof passes into the ownership of a 
possible reseller, it is at least open to 
question whether the state laws do not 
have jurisdiction. Even so, the consensus 
of legal opinion as expressed in court 
decisions seems to be that the federal, 
and not the state, law covers all such 
shipments until the importing jobber or 
dealer has himself sold the commodities 
to some one else, provided they remain 
in the original and unbroken packages. 

In other words, the miller who ships 
bleached flour to a jobber or wholesale 
dealer in such a state as Wisconsin or 
Pennsylvania is protected by the fact 
that, so far as he is concerned, the ship- 
ment is purely an interstate commerce 
transaction. The jobber, in turn, is ap- 
parently protected against the applica- 
tion of the state law while the flour re- 
mains in his hands, even though he offers 
it for sale within the state. Once the 
jobber has sold it, however, the transac- 
tion loses its interstate character, and the 
flour is liable to seizure under the state 
regulations. 

This matter has yet to be brought to 
a final settlement by a decision of a court 
of high authority, and the jobber who 
imports bleached flour into a state pro- 
hibiting the sale thereof is always in dan- 
ger of finding his flour seized and of 
being himself involved in a suit to test 
the application of the state law. All that 
can be said is that the “original package” 
principle seems to protect the importing 
wholesaler, although it does not appear 
to protect likewise any one who subse- 
quently makes purchases from him. 

With flour shipped direct to the baker 
the case is different. Here the flour is 
not sold or offered for sale under the 
jurisdiction of the state law. Even 
where, as in Wisconsin, the statute makes 
it “unlawful to have in possession with 
intent to sell for use or consumption any 
flour that has been artificially bleached,” 
it is altogether probable that the courts 
would not hold a baker guilty if he were 
proved to have had bleached flour on 
hand for use in his bakery. He is neither 
selling the flour nor holding it for sale; 
he has simply bought it for manufactur- 
ing purposes, and as a shipment in inter- 
state commerce it does not come under 
the jurisdiction of the state law at all, 
unless some special statute regulating the 
conduct of bakeries can be made appli- 
cable to the case. 

No state has authority to prohibit the 
shipment within its borders of goods in 
interestate commerce, provided such ship- 
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ment is permitted by federal regula- 
tions; its power is limited to controlling 
the disposition of such goods after they 
once come to rest within its jurisdiction, 
and to regulating purely intrastate com- 
merce, It can prohibit retailers from 
selling such a commodity as bleached 
flour, or from holding or storing it with 
intent to sell, and most of the state laws 
on the subject contain just such specific 
prohibitions. Furthermore, regulations 
can be adopted, as has recently been 
done in New York City, regulating the 
sale of bread made from bleached flour. 
Unless, however, such special regulations 
exist, it is probable that the courts would 
not interpret the broader statutes as 
giving the state direct control over ship- 
ments of bleached flour coming from 
outside the state and going direct in 
the original and unbroken packages to 
actual consumers or to bakers. 

The whole question is obscured by 
sharply conflicting views, and any coun- 
sel on the subject must be given and re- 
ceived only with the utmost caution. 
The outstanding facts, however, are that 
all shipments of artificially bleached 
flour, no matter what their destination, 
must be so labeled in order to comply 
with the federal law; and that no ap- 
peal to interstate commerce regulations 
is likely to protect bleached flour, whether 
so labeled or not, which, having once come 
to rest within a state having a law 
against the sale of such flour, is there 
resold by the original importer. 





A SOUVENIR OF THE PAST 

Thirty-two years ago last June the 
Millers’ National Association held its 
convention in Minneapolis. The fact was 
brought to mind by a copy of the Daily 
Northwestern Miller for June 17, 1890, 
which a member of this staff happened 
to unearth from the old files. An ex- 
amination of its pages reveals something 
of the thought of the industry at that 
time, its problems and vexations. 

The Millers’ National Association, 
originally formed to fight the purifier 
suits, was then the national organization 
of the trade, occupying the position now 
held by its successor, the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation. It was showing signs 
of approaching decadence, however, and 
efforts were being made by a few of the 
more progressive millers in its member- 
ship to give it renewed life and strength. 

To this end, a committee consisting of 
Albert C. Loring, M. S. Blish and H. C. 
Yaeger had been appointed by the execn- 
tive committee of the association to pre- 
pare a revised constitution, by which it 
was hoped that the organization would 
be more fully equipped to deal with the 
questions of the time. These gentlemen 
presented a report giving the convention 
the choice of two constitutions, the inten- 
tion being to “provide for the extension 
of the field covered by the association, 
so as to include in its scope not only 
patent protection, but the improvement 
of both foreign and domestic trade by 
united action.” 

The report states that “in considering 
the various suggestions and recommenda- 
tions offered by members, there were only 
two important ones which came up for 
discussion. One, affecting the voting of 
units by capacity, the other suggesting 
the abolition of the mass convention en- 
tirely and the substitution of delegates’ 
or directors’ meetings instead.” 

The committee favored the continua- 
tion of voting by units of capacity, but 
suggested that votes should be viva voce 
unless voting by capacity was demanded 


by a member, it being assumed that only 
on points affecting capacity, such as pro- 
rata assessments and questions of output 
and prices, would such demand be made. 
The report also recommended the reten- 
tion of the mass convention, because it 
“benefits the members individually, pro- 
motes pleasant feeling and harmony, and 
strengthens the organization.” Neverthe- 
less, the choice was left with the members, 
who at this convention chose the consti- 
tution which perpetuated mass conven- 
tions and voting by capacity. 

The attempt to enlarge the scope of 
the organization and make it of more 
vital importance in the industry, although 
earnestly supported by its more progres- 
sive members, was not in the end suc- 
cessful. The association had been de- 
signed for protection against patent liti- 
gation, and when this ceased to be an 
issue, it was found impossible to direct 
it into broader channels of useful activ- 
ity. The following year the last impor- 
tant convention of the association was 
held, in New York. That year over a 
hundred mills, with thirty-six thousand 
barrels capacity, withdrew from member- 
ship, and thereafter until it ceased to 
exist the Millers’ National Association 
was moribund. 

In 1890, however, it was still repre- 
sentative of the industry, and the list of 
those in attendance includes the names 
of a large number of the leading mill- 
ers of the United States. Naturally, of 
these but a comparatively few are now 
living, and the lighter vein in which many 
of these once well-known names are men- 
tioned in this old number, printed espe- 
cially for this occasion, conveys to the 
present reader a feeling of sadness that 
so many of them are no more. 

The convention was held in Harmonia 
Hall, across the street from The North- 
western Miller office. S. H. Seamans, the 
veteran secretary of the organization, 
was presented with a silver tea set in rec- 
ognition of his long and devoted service. 

One of the features of the occasion 
was a special entertainment in honor of 
the visitors, given at the Harris Theatre, 
where Audran’s opera comique, Olivette, 
was presented. It will be remembered 
that the first scene in this tuneful pro- 
duction is the miller’s house at Per- 
pignan, the miller being the mayor of 
the town and Olivette his charming 
daughter, This gave opportunity for 
many appropriate interpolations and 
trade references which Frank Deshon, as 
Coquelicot, the low comedian, especially 
relished and did full justice to. 

The programme as presented on the 
first page of the Daily Northwestern 
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First, Last and Only Production on any 
Stage of the Great, Original, Hair-Lift- 
ing, Soul-Destroying and Altogether 
Thrilling and Remarkable Melodrama, 
entitled Caught in the Squeeze, or The 
Bear’s Revenge, A Complete, Modern, 
Full-Roller Play.” The cast of charac- 
ters, as announced, presented the names 
of various millers in the leading parts, 
and the synopsis outlined the plot, which 
was concerned with the tribulations of 
the miller since the merry time “before 
the days of the blackboard and the ticker, 
and preceding rolls and purifiers.” 

The “Milling Revolution” enters upon 
the scene and closes the festivities, the 
millers going off-stage singing mourn- 
fully, 

“Out go the stones! 

Out go the stones! 

How the bare thought of it 
Rattles our. bones!” 
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Act second, two years later, shows the 
rebuilding of the mill. “The mill-builders 
benefit. Grand double song and dance 
between the millers and the mill-builders. 
Chorus by all: 


Tear her upside down; 
Yank her inside out; 

Make the old mill new again, 
Everybody shout! 

Throw away the old; 
Put in all the new; 

And that’s the only proper way 
For millers now to do.” 


The synopsis of the play proceeds 
through four acts which bring the scene 
up to the time of the convention, when 
Benjamin Butterworth, the congressman 
from Ohio who introduced the anti- 
option bill, is presented as the hero who 
rescues the millers from the evils o{ 
wheat speculation and saves them from 
ruin, 

The final act, “about two thousand 
years later,” shows the millers’ jubilee, 
“Wheat costs nothing, flour sells readil; 
at ten dollars a barrel. Everything is 
cash. No troubles about delays in freight. 
Steamship companies give a new bill of 
lading. View of America’s great com- 
bination flour mill, all under one manage- 
ment; daily capacity five hundred thou- 
sand barrels. Millers have nothing to do 
but attend conventions and sing hymns to 
Saint Butterworth. Beautiful ballet of 
ten thousand millers’ daughters. Grand 
transformation scene and magnificent 
tableau showing happy millers rolling in 
wealth.” 

After this elaborate programme there 
followed a notice to the effect that, 
“owing to the absence from the city of 
several of the gentlemen cast for the 
leading parts in the above play, it has 
been thought advisable, at the last mo 
ment, to change the programme. Instead, 
therefore, of producing Caught in the 
Squeeze, the management begs to an- 
nounce Audran’s Olivette.” Then fol- 
lowed the cast for the opera, which was 
presented with unexampled vivacity. 

Perhaps this time-yellowed souvenir in 
its fictitious melodrama, “Caught in the 
Squeeze,” gives a very fair idea of what 
the millers of 1890 were thinking about: 
the still recent change from the old 
process to the new and the problems of 
merchant milling; delays in transit, an 
ocean bill of lading that handicapped 
their export trade, the evils of consign- 
ment and the dangers of wheat specula- 
tion, besides the ever constant difficulty 
of selling flour at a profit. 





COMMENDABLE PROMPTNESS 

The Department of Commerce has dis- 
played unprecedented and most com 
mendable promptness this month in is 
suing its detailed statement regarding 
the destination of flour exports from the 
United States, the figures for July and 
August having been published simul- 
taneously. As a result, it is now possible, 
for the first time in history, to know ex- 
actly where the country’s export flour 
has gone during a period of twelve 
months within a very few weeks of its 
conclusion. 

The table showing the destination of 
flour exports from September 1, 1921, to 
August $1, 1922, published elsewhere in 
this issue, is well worth careful study. 
Heretofore, owing to the long delay in 
the preparation of these statistics, such 
tables have been little more than studies 
of ancient history, but now they indicate 
with considerable exactness the present 
currents of the export flour trade. 
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The market for 
tically featureless during the past week, 
with wheat relatively steady and flour 
prices correspondingly stable. — As a 
matter of fact, average quotations on 
all grades of flour have shown consider- 
able stability ever since the middle of 
August, when the spread between springs 
and winters began to diminish. Spring 
wheat flours are now at their minimum 
price level, while hard winters are up 
about 20c from late August quotations, 
and soft winters » about 35c. 

There has been little new business re- 
ported, but the mills have kept moderate- 
ly busy on old orders, although the rate 
of operation, outside of the spring wheat 
territory, is much below normal for this 
time of year. The production of mill- 
feed is correspondingly light, and with 
an increasing demand and small supplies, 
prices have continued to advance. 

The course of prices for top patents 
is indicated in the following table, show- 
ing average quotations at four repre- 
sentative markets, two western and two 
eastern. 





Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 

Oct. 10 ......-+. $6.95 $6.35 $6.00 
Oat, 2 aaccuvens 7.05 6.35 5.90 
Sept. 1 ccccceces 7.00 6.15 5.65 
Aug. 1 ...cceeee 8.00 6.45 6.90 
July B sccicoten 8.05 7.06 6.35 
June 1 ...cccees 8.35 7.45 6.85 
May 4 ccccwests 8.70 7.65 7.25 
April 2 ..cceree 8.40 7.50 7.05 
March 1 ....+0¢% 8.80 7.90 7.40 
Ped. 2 cccccccce 7.76 6.85 6.50 
Jan. 8 wcccccces 7.40 6.75 6.30 
Dec. 1 .c.cssces 7.85 7.00 6.50 
Nov. 2 coscveess 7.85 7.00 6.60 
Oct. 2 ccccccces 8.60 7.45 6.95 
May 14, 1920%.. 16.20 15.05 13.85 


*Record high point. 

The following table gives an approxi- 
mate average for quotations on first 
clears in eastern and western markets: 





Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 
20 $4. -70 
5.25 4.90 4.76 
5.30 4.70 4.40 
5.75 4.90 4.65 
6.05 5.50 6.05 
6.20 5.95 5.15 
6 25 5.90 5.40 
5.70 5.60 5.20 
5.70 5.55 5.30 
4.80 4.75 4.80 
4.75 4.75 4.65 
4.80 4.70 4.80 
5.25 5.20 5.10 
6.05 5.85 5.50 
June 18, 1920%.. 11.56 11.15 10.80 


*Record high point. 

The following table shows the percent- 
age of output to full capacity reported 
by three important groups of mills: the 
spring wheat mills of the Northwest, the 
hard winter wheat mills of the Kansas- 
Oklahoma district, and the soft winter 
wheat mills of the Ohio valley: 


Hard Soft 

Spring winter winter 
Oct. EeF ic. abadee 79 76 56 
Sept. 24-30 ...... 74 84 54 
September av’ge.. 67 79 60 
August average... 62 78 70 
July average .... 49 62 45 
June average .... 40 68 * 39 
May average .... 41 58 38 
April average ... 40 59 38 
March average .. 47 67 46 
February average. 46 63 47 
January average... 43 54 40 
December average 38 55 40 
November av’ge.. 63 63 46 
October average.. 69 84 63 


An approximate average quotation for 
bran of all types in both eastern and 
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western markets as reported on Oct. 10 
was $25.70 per ton, which compares with 
the following first-of-the-month quota- 
tions: 


Get, 2B wccccccse $24.70 Marchl1....... $32.15 
Bemt. 2 wcsvccecs 21.00 Feb. 1 ...ccccee 7.50 
Aug. 1 cocscces 20.40 Jan. 3 ....0.2- 28.75 
July 1 ncccccee 30.36 Dec. 1 .ccccecs 24.35 
June 1 ....c.0% 24.76 Nov. 1 ..ccceee 18.65 
May 1 ..cccses $8.00 Oct. 1 oeccecse 9.35 
April 1 .ccccoce 27.75 May 14, 1920*. 69.80 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Oct. 11.) 

Puitavetpuia.—F lour quiet and with- 
out important change. Millfeed scarce, 
and prices of bran higher under a fair 
demand. 

Nasnuvitte.—Flour market quiet and 
without material change. Shipping on 
contracts fair. Millfeed steady and in 
good demand. 


Bosron.—Mill agents report slow de- 
mand for all grades of flour, with prices 
not materially changed. Some pressure 
to sell spring patents. Millfeed in fair 
demand, with market firmly held, espe- 
cially on bran and middlings. Corn meal 
and oatmeal in better demand and firmly 
held. 


Co.tumsvus.—Flour market continues 
very quiet. Buyers are only concerned 
about locating shipments, which in many 


cases have been in transit for several 


weeks. Bakers and jobbers out of the 
market entirely, and are sure prices will 
work lower before very long. Feed firm, 
but only in fair demand. 


Kansas Crry.—New demand for flour 
remains moderate and spotted, although 
mills continue busy on past bookings. 
Buyers are inclined to hold off while 
market is unsettled and shows signs of 
going lower. Competition for export 
trade growing more sharp, but sales 
abroad show little change. 


Cuicaco.—Flour continues very quiet, 
and bookings are restricted to small lots 
covering near-by requirements. The fact 
that deliveries of flour are slow, due to 
congestion and scarcity of cars, is forc- 
ing buyers in need of supplies to make 
purchases out of warehouses. Feed is 
firmer, with demand brisk and offerings 
light. 


Mitwavxee.—F lour trade fairly active. 
Moderate volume being booked day by 
day for prompt or near-by shipment. 
Prices firm, but about unchanged. Rye 
flour firmer. Trade increasing slowly. 
Millfeed strong. Offers very light, de- 
mand active. Bran up $1. Middlings 
$1.50@2 higher. Heavy feeds improved 
and advancing. 


Sr. Louis.—Flour buying remains dull 
and inactive. Demand widely scattered, 
and for most part only small lots pur- 
chased for immediate use. Export busi- 
ness particularly inactive, and even at- 
tractive prices fail to consummate busi- 
ness. Trade in soft wheat flours with 
South fairly brisk. Millfeed little 
changed from last week. 


PirrssurcuH.—Flour market opened 
briskly with advancing prices. An op- 
timistic tone pervaded the market, which, 
however, was marred by congestion on 





railroads, which retards prompt ship- 
ment of flour. Jobbers rather disturbed 
at freight situation, and have been be- 
sieging traffic officers, but get little sat- 
isfaction. Millfeed showed more life, 
although prices are unchanged. 


Battrmore.—Flour holds firm at Sat- 
urday’s figures, although, while some 
spring mills are asking up to $7 for 
standard stock, buyers in instances claim 
to be getting short patent as low as $6. 
Of course, the difference is all in the 
viewpoint. Wheat fails to break on 
peace or rain, but we are now assured 
it will drop when transportation loosens 
up or gets back to normal. Feed sharp- 
ly higher, but inactive. 


New Yorx.—Business here continues 
to be restricted by traffic conditions, and 
domestic buyers are not disposed to place 
large orders, because of uncertainty of 
delivery. Prices are firm, especially for 
spot stuff, of which stocks are small. 
Some cars are arriving daily, but they 
are so few that buyers are still willing 
to pay a moderate premium for imme- 
diate delivery. The large bakers seem 
to have sufficient flour to carry them 
along, and no large sales have been re- 
ported. The market is practically fea- 
tureless. Inability to move flour is said 
to be the only thing checking a good 
market. Millfeed firm, with limited of- 
fers. 





BRANDING SELF-RISING FLOUR 


Totepvo, Onro, Oct. 7.—The United 
States Bureau of Chemistry has recently 
issued an announcement concerning the 
branding of self-rising flour when it has 
been bleached, which is important and to 
which the attention of the trade should 
be called. “The bureau has been ad- 
vised,” it is said, “that it is more or less 
a general practice of millers and distrib- 
utors of self-rising flour to employ 
bleached flour in the preparation of the 
product and not label the finished prod- 
uct as bleached. The bureau feels that 
the inclosed item, 350, on the labeling 
of bleached flour, while not specifically 
mentioning self-rising flour, is entirely 
applicable to the labeling of self-rising 
flour made from bleached flour.” 

In giving publicity to this announce- 
ment, J. B. McLemore, secretary South- 
eastern Millers’ Association, says, in ad- 
dressing millers: “I am sure you will 
agree with me that if plain flour, when 
treated, must be labeled bleached, then 
self-rising should be likewise labeled. We 
have promised the Bureau of Chemistry 
to give adequate notice to every one of 
its attitude, and then assist in the prose- 
cution of those who fail, or refuse prop- 
erly to brand this commodity. We also 
request, where such branding has not been 
heretofore used, that they immediately 
secure rubber stamps and use them on 
the bags which they have in stock.” 

W. H. Wisern. 





ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 
Output of St. Joseph (Mo.) mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 47,400 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output ~ activity 
This week ....-.-+eeeeeeee 41,802 . 
Tamet WOOK cccccccccccccese 40,150 84.7 
YOO GHO ccccccepecsccces + 41,724 88.0 
Two years ago ....-..e.ees 20,078 42.0 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

Oct. 8 Oct. 9 


Oct. 7 Sept. 30 1921 1920 
Minneapolis ...455,835 436,660 389,340 355,760 
i BE stéecece 14,365 13,795 13,555 15,780 
Duluth-Superior 25,950 28,875 17,010 15,630 
Milwaukee ..... 10,200 1,000 18,570 3,180 





Totals ....... 506,345. 480,330 438,475 390,350 
Outside mills*. .238,825 185,422 





Ag’gate sprg.745,170 ...... 624,297 


St. Louis .....: 32,300 34,300 29,100 24,800 
St. Louist ..... 47,300 46,300 47,400 39,650 
BOGTERRO cccceace 101,150 113,625 157,845 137,780 
Rochester ..... 5,100 7,400 7,100 8,500 
Chicago ....... 33,000 36,000 25,000 22,250 


Kansas City. ...105,730 105,475 99,200 62,500 
Kansas Cityt...363,155 412,600 401,345 289,555 





Omaha .. +++ 21,936 20,305 18,895 15,705 
Salina ... cee GEUNED Seenes 409003 06300 
Toledo .. - 85,500 20,500 25,700 26,500 
Toledo 82,790 76,235 69,415 80,980 
SETOMOONNS 26s cence 50048 8,29 5,990 
Nashville** ....124,205 122,380 123,130 119,050 


Portland, Oreg.. 32,390 18,920 25,085 34,730 
Seattle 36,420 34,690 27,340 22,685 
20,785 37,200 560,880 17,965 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 


Oct.8 Oct. 9 





Oct. 7 Sept. 30 1921 1920 
Minneapolis ...... 81 78 1 65 
ae BOS amecnnescs 61 60 68 67 
Duluth-Superior .. 70 78 46 42 
Outside mills* .... 76 79 53 46 
Average spring.. 79 74 ° 
Milwaukee ....... 64 6 66 17 
J eee 64 68 58 49 
St. Louisf ........ 61 60 61 61 
MED ah becercees 60 68 95 83 
Rochester ........ 27 40 38 46 
Seer 82 90 63 86 
manense City ...... 85 85 93 60 
Kansas Cityt ..... 74 84 80 64 
ree 107 76 65 
TREE co ccsccescque os 
TEE. o.560¥4e6 008 42 54 55 
Toledof ..... 54 52 61 
Indianapolis . 36 26 
Nashville** 6 63 60 61 
Portland, Oregon.. 56 33 52 72 
DE sctevenenes 69 66 62 43 
TACOMA cocccseces 36 65 89 32 
Beta occccveses 67 69 62 55 
*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 


side of Minneapolis and Duluth, 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive 
of mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





OHIO FLOUR PURCHASES 


Totepo, Onto, Oct. 7.—Announcement 
of the award of contracts for flour to 
state institutions has been made by Sec- 
retary Tanner to the millers of the Ohio 
Millers’ State Association. The purchases 
were as follows: Ohio penitentiary, $4.70 
bbl; Institute for Feeble Minded, $4.75; 
Central Warehouse, $4.69; Columbus 
State Hospital, $4.76; Lima State Hospi- 
tal, $5.08; Hospital for Epileptics, $5.09; 
Massillon State Hospital, $4.75; Ohio 
State Reformatory, $4.95; Toledo State 
Hospital, $4.95; Longview Hospital, $5; 
Athens State Hospital, $5.05; Cleveland 
State Hospital, $4.89. Total purchases 
were 22 cars of soft winter wheat flour. 

W. H. Wieern. 








Flour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, Oct. 10. 


jutes; millfeed per ton, packed in 100-Ilb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


FLOUR— 
Spring QHGk DOE ss esi. d dckeds s pu cesucevss 
Spring standard patent .... dee 
Spring first clear ......... 


Hard winter short patent .................. 
Hard WIMte? SUPGIREE cc ccccccccccccssccccce 
Hard winter first clear .........s.cceeeecees 


Soft winter short patent ..................5 
Soft winter straight ...... 
Soft winter first clear ..... 


RYO Ty EB aNTOCE Ts «65 ccc deccccnedses 

Rye flour, standard ..... Peet OT TT TTT ree 
FEED— 

RE RS SR Or ee 


HIG WEG UNE Waa lec wise ess Kccccces ces 
SOE SI ienksviei e's «vcweinsnees ere 


Standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 
Flour middlings (gray shorts) 
Red dog ...... Sroscsoces 








Family patent 
Re ASS @6.70 (49's) 
San Francisco... ....@7.35 

*Includes near-by straights. 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





tNashville prices basis f.0.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, 


packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
$6.20@ 6.80 $6.30@ 6.95 $.....@..... $6.30@ 6.80 $7.50@ 8.00 $6.75@ 7. $7.00@ 7.50 $7.75@ 8.00 6.65@ 7.00 $7.00@ 7.50 
6.758@ 6.50 6.00@ 6.40 ons ene 5.80@ 6.25 6.25@ 7.00 6.25@ 6.50 6.50@ 7.00 6.75@ 7.40 6.25@ 6.65 onbs 60 beie 
4.75@ 5.25 4.75@ 5.00 bs RES eaue's 4.75@ 6.20 5.25@ 5.75 o dues A eye 5.00@ 5.50 5.25@ 6.00 cane See ane os @occee 
5.50@ 6.40 ooo Dee 6.00@. 6.40 5.75@ 6.25 Pere, Teer 6.50@ 6.75 6.25@ 6.50 5.75@ 7.25 6.40@ 6.65 6.00@ 6.50 
5.20@ 5.80 er. fe 5.45@ 5.60 5.25@ 5.50 5.50@ 6.25 6.00@ 6.25 56.90@ 6.15 cece ee ccee 5.90@ 6.20 deve'éBPaceve 
4.25@ 4.75 voc Qes 4.20@ 4.50 4.20@ 4.40 4.75@ 6.50 kduevE Canes a ee es See a pee 0000 eQssise 
5.75@ 6.60 oor ®. oe @s 5.60@ 6.00 Se Pee 5.65@ 5.90 Yo.) ne 5.75@ 7.00 5.60@ 5.90 7.15@ 7.40 
5.25@ 5.50 --@. me 5.20@ 5.40 5.00@ 5.25 *4.75@ 5.00 *%4.65@ 6.15 5.35@ 6.25 5.20@ 5.60 5.60@ 5.80 
4.50@ 4.60 oow@. oe hes 4.10@ 4.30 2 cece: eee oe en ‘ont RE ven'es 5.00@ 5.50 eine COs 064 4.25@ 4.75 

3.90@ 4.25 7. = oo Divorces 4.50@ 4.90 4.75@ 5.15 6.00@ 5.25 4.75@ 5.00 yore ..-@. 

3.65@ 4.05 .-@ 22-@..: oe cce@oscce aten.cE so cscs 3.90@ 4.25 9 cnet veges weno 6 Geese oo Gece coo@ 
22.00 @23.50 -@21.00 6 ats a ccise bece bnog’s ace@ a 28.00 @28.50 28.00 @ 29.00 26.50@29.25 26.00 @27.00 TTT oy ee 
22.25 @ 23.50 > ere 19.50 @20.00 21.00 @22.00 --+°@.. © vee © Moscce eaeee GD ovens oes + @28.50 0.600 «OPwcces woos TEs dsee 
22.50 @ 23.75 dies cBe case eoeee@...--  21.50@22.00 ~ Ae 29.00@29.50 29.00@29.60 - «e+» @29.00 oe+@..c.- | 23.00@26.00 
23.00 @ 25.50 22.00 @23.0 22.00 @23.00 wos Eine ——, pe 29.00@30.00 27.00@28.00 27.50@28.50  27.00@28.00  28.00@32.00 
26.00 @ 28.50 25.00 @26.00 25.00@ 26.00 26.00 @27.00 soe Dc ccce 32.00 @33.00 32.00 @ 33.00 30.00 @31.00 31.00@32.00 0 600 «Oc cone 
30.00 @32.00 29.50@30.00 cose esece e500 etc os vovce 36.00 @37.00 36.00 @ 38.00 «eee + @36.25 35.50 @ 36.50 0006 oc cece 

Straight Cut-off Kansas standard patent Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 

$4.80@5.60 (49's) $5.20@5.70 (49's) $6.60@6.75 6.00 @7.55 $5.75 @6.80 
cov 6 Paves 6.00@5.50 ove ++ @7.80 
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GOVERNMENT CROP REPORT 


October Estimates Indicate Slight Decrease 
in Production of Spring Wheat, Corn and 
Oats—Barley and Buckwheat Gain 


The government crop report, issued 
Oct. 8, shows slight losses in the estimates 
for several crops as compared with the 
figures for a month ago. The changes 
in all cases, however, are relatively small. 
The comparative figures are as follows, 
in bushels: 





Oct. 1 Sept. 1 
Spring wheat ..... 268,314,000 277,000,000 
All wheat ........+ 810,723,000 818,000,000 


2,853,399,000 2,875,000,000 


Corn 
1,229,724,000 1,255,000,000 


Oats ceccccccccees 

Barley ....-.cceees 196,431,000 194,000,000 
Buckwheat ....... 14,061,000 13,500,000 
White potatoes.... 433,051,000 438,000,000 
Sweet potatoes ... 105,490,000 108,000,000 
Flaxseed ....+.+.+5 11,725,000 11,700,000 


The relation between these revised esti- 
mates and the figures for previous years 
is indicated in the appended tables. 





United States—Grain Crops 
Final estimates by the Department of Ag- 
riculture of grain and flaxseed crops of the 
United States by years (in millions of bush- 


els): Buck- 

Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye Flax wh’t 
1922° 811 2,853 1,230 196 80 12 14 
1921. 795 3,080 1,061 161 58 8 14 
1920. 833 3,209 1,496 189 60 11 13 
1919. 968 2,811 1,184 148 75 7 14 
1918. 921 2,503 1,538 256 91 13 17 
1917. 637 3,065 1,593 212 63 9 16 
1916. 636 2,567 1,252 182 49 14 12 
1915 1,026 2,995 1,549 229 54 14 15 
1914. 891 2,673 1,141 195 43 16 17 
1913. 763 2,447 1,122 178 41 18 14 
1912. 730 3,126 1,418 224 36 28 19 
1911. 621 2,531 922 160 33 19 18 
1910. 636 2,886 1,186 174 35 13 18 
1909. 683 2,652 1,007 173 30 20 15 
1908. 665 2,669 807 167 32 26 16 
1907. 634 2,590 764 154 32 26 14 
1906. 735 2,927 965 180 33 26 15 
1905. 693 2,702 953 137 28 28 16 
1904. 552 2,467 895 140 27 23 15 
1903. 638 2,244 784 132 29 27 14 
1902. 670 2,524 988 136 34 29 15 
1901. 748 1,623 737 110 30 18 15 
1900. 522 2,105 809 59 24 20 10 
1899. 647 2,078 796 73 24 ee 12 
1898. 675 1,924 731 56 26 a 12 
1897. 530 1,903 699 67 27 ee 15 
1896. 428 2,284 707 70 24 oe 14 
1895. 467 2,151 824 87 27 oe 15 
1894. 460 1,213 662 61 27 ae 13 
1893. 396 1,620 639 70 27 oe 12 
1892. 516 1,628 661 80 28 o* 12 


*Oct. 1 estimate. 





Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 
Department of Agriculture estimates of the 
winter and spring wheat crop and acreage 
of the United States, by years (000’s omitted 
in acreage and 000,000’s In yield): 





Acres . -—Bushels—, 
Winter Spng Total Wint Spng Tot 
1922%.. 38.121 18,639 66,770 642 268 811 
1921... 42,702 19,706 62,408 587 208 795 
1920... 40.016 21.127 61,143 611 222 833 
1919... 50,494 25.200 75.694 760 208 968 
1918... 87,120 22.951 69.181 665 366 921 
1917... 27.420 18.511 45.941 418 233 651 
1916... 34.829 17.956 62.785 482 158 6 
1915... 41.208 19.181 60.4689 674 38521,026 
1914... 36.008 17.633 68.541 685 206 891 
1918... 31.690 18,485 60.184 624 240 763 
1912... 28.571 19.243 45.815 400 330 730 
1911... 29.188 20.281 49,548 431 191 621 
1910... 27,229 18,252 45.681 434 201 635 
1909... 28.220 18,2308 46.7238 446 291 737 
1908... 30.026 17.531 47.557 438 227 665 
1997... 28.495 16,800 45.211 409 225 634 
1996... 29.951 17.855 47.896 493 242 735 
1995... 29.988 17,872 47,2854 419 278 693 
1994... 27.021 17,044 44,075 325 228 652 
1998... 32.510 16.954 49.465 402 236 688 
1902. 26,657 19,6456 46,202 363 307 670 


*Oct. 1 estimate. 





Spring Wheat Crop 
Spring wheat crop (including durum) in 
Minnesota, the Dakotas, Montana and Wash- 





ington in 1922 (Oct. 1 estimate), 1921 and 
1920, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
1922 1921 1920 
Minnesota .........-. 30.702 83.655 26,600 
North Dakota ....... 114,596 78,264 80,244 
South Dakota ....... 36.652 24,930 25,470 
PEORTARG cicecccccces 32.655 238.940 23,770 
Washington ......... 10,652 17,205 17,065 
Totals, five states.. 224,967 162,994 173,149 


Other states 43,347 44,867 49,281 





Totals for U. S..... 268,314 207,861 222,430 





DEATH OF J. R. BINNING 

Monvrreat, Qve., Oct. 7.—John Russell 
Binning, one of the best-known shipping 
men of Canada, was buried here this 
afternoon, his death having occurred on 
Sept 30 after a short illness. For sev- 
eral years he had been general manager 
for Canada and Newfoundland for the 
Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd., interests. 
He was 56 years of age. 

Mr. Binning was born in Scotland, but 
came to Canada when a youth. He en- 
tered the employ of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, and rose gradually to be chief 
clerk of the foreign freight office. In 
1898 he resigned to go to Furness, Withy 
& Co., Ltd. He was for several years a 
director of the Canada Steamship Co. 


and vice president of the Northern Navi- 
gation Co. He was the first treasurer of 
the Shipping Federation of Canada and 
a prominent member of the Montreal 
Board of Trade and the Corn Exchange. 
He was a Mason and an ardent curler. 
He leaves a widow, two sons and four 
daughters. 

Flags flew at half mast on all the ships 
in the port after the death of Mr. Bin- 
ning, and every shipping company here 
was represented at his funeral. 

L. F. Kier. 





GRAIN DEALERS’ MEETING 


F. E. Watkins Elected President of National 
Association in Convention at New Orleans 
—Prohibition Agents Active 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 7.—The twenty- 
sixth annual convention of the Grain 
Dealers’ National Association, held at 
New Orleans Oct. 2-4, was undoubtedly 
one of the most interesting meetings ever 
held yf the organization, and was fea- 
tured by the reports of many commit- 
tees, several addresses of value and the 
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panies. As several changes in the pres- 
ent rules of the telegraph companies are 
desired, the committee is working with 
the telephone and telegraph committee 
to the end that they may be realized. 
Since the last convention the regular 
transportation department of the asso- 
ciation has been discontinued, and the 
work undertaken by volunteer workers, 
W. K. Vandiver, former transportation 
commissioner, having resigned. 

The report of the telephone and tele- 
graph committee, of which F. G. Horner 
is chairman, took up the liability of tele- 
graph companies for errors in the trans- 
mission of messages, the rates and regu- 
lations of telegraph and telephone com- 
panies, and the tax on telephone and 
telegraph messages. The committee stat- 
ed that it did not feel that the associa- 
tion could afford to carry the work on 
alone, and that adequate co-operation 
from other interested organizations was 
lacking. It is hoped, however, that satis- 
factory results will be accomplished dur- 
ing the coming year. 

Other committees reporting to the con- 
vention were as follows: uniform grades, 





minal. 


trains. 


there will be a luncheon on the pier. 





MILLERS’ CONVENTION ON WHEELS 


On Friday, Oct. 20, at 4 p.m., a special train will leave Chicago over the 
Pennsylvania Lines, running direct to the new Philadelphia Tidewater Ter- 
This train will have Broadway Limited equipment and service, and 
will run on the fast train schedule, but the fare will be that of the slower 


From Chicago to Philadelphia the fare on this special train will be 
$29.46. Other rates charged on this train are: lower berth, $8.25; compart- 
ment, $23.25; drawing room, $30; dinner, $1.50; breakfast, $1.25. 

The train will reach the terminal at 10:30 a.m., Saturday, Oct. 21, and 
until 12:30 the millers will have an opportunity to inspect the pier. 
mayor of Philadelphia will arrive with his party at 12:30, and at 1 o’clock 
At 3 p.m. there will be an inspection 
of the port of Philadelphia under the auspices of the city authorities. 

At 7 p.m. there will be a banquet at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, 
under the auspices of the Philadelphia Commercial Exchange and the Port 
of Philadelphia Ocean Traffic Bureau. 
including several of the foremost officials of the United States government, 
the state of Pennsylvania, the city of Philadelphia, the ocean steamship lines, 
the eastern railroad systems, and the Millers’ National Federation, is suffi- 
cient to prove that this banquet will be a notable event in milling history. 

No miller who can possibly arrange to be present can afford to miss 
this informal mass convention of the milling industry. 
a remarkable gathering of representative millers, flour buyers, railroad and 
steamship men and others related to the milling industry; it will mark the 
beginning of a vitally important movement in the development of both 
export and domestic flour trade, and it will give every one an exceptional 
opportunity for a profitable good time. 

Reservations for the special train should be made at once, and should 
be sent to A. L. Goetzmann, 823 Chamber of Commerce, Minneapolis. 


The 


The list of guests and speakers, 


It will bring together 








seizure of $50;000 worth of liquor, said 
by prohibition agents to belong to mem- 
bers of the association. 

Following the usual addresses of wel- 
come and responses thereto, President B. 
E. Clement, Waco, Texas, delivered his 
annual address. At its conclusion, Sec- 
retary Quinn made his annual report, 
which dealt at length with the many 
varied activities of the association. 

The first matter taken up in the report 
was that of the work undertaken by the 
association in combating the United 
States Grain Growers, Inc. Mr. Quinn 
stated that that organization was prac- 
tically dead and in debt to the extent of 
$285,267. He mentioned the various at- 
tacks upon the grain trade which had 
been made in the national and state legis- 
latures during the past year, and added 
that “The danger, however, is not over by 
any means. The whole tendency of the 
government at Washington is paternalis- 
tic. Bills by the bale to regulate every 
human activity have been introduced.” 

Considerable space was devoted to the 
matter of arbitration, which is one of 
the most important features of the as- 
sociation. Uniform grades, feed rules, 
transportation, telephone matters and 
membership were also considered. 

Reports were read from the arbitra- 
tion committees, of which there are sev- 
eral, each committee taking charge of 
the cases in its respective territory. 

The report of Henry L. Goemann, 
chairman of the transportation commit- 
tee, dealt at length with the various 
problems the committee has handled dur- 
ing the past year. Considerable space 
was given to the fact that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission now has authority 
over the telephone and telegraph com- 





W. S. Washer, St. Joseph, Mo., chair- 
man; legislation, A. E. Reynolds, Craw- 
fordsville, Ind., chairman; trade rules, 
F. E. Watkins, Cleveland, Ohio, chair- 
man; membership, E. F. Huber, Minne- 
apolis, chairman; milling and grain joint 
committee, Frank Kell, Wichita Falls, 
Texas, chairman; merchant marine, C. B. 
Fox, New Orleans, chairman; crop re- 
ports, E. J. Smiley, Topeka, Kansas, 
chairman; hay and grain joint commit- 
tee, W. I. Biles, Saginaw, Mich., chair- 
man. 

Among addresses and papers were 
the following: “A Prussianized State,” 
by the Hon. A. O. Stanley, United 
States senator from Kentucky, which 
dealt with the attitude. of the government 
toward business interests; “The Grain 
Trade and the Duties of Citizenship,” by 
Frank Kell, Wichita Falls, Texas; a 
paper by Dr. H. C. Taylor, chief of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
Washington, D. 

The visiting grain dealers devoted con- 
siderable time to a trip about the port 
and an inspection of the grain handling 
equipment there, which met with the ap- 
proval of all. Other entertainment con- 
sisted of a dance at the Southern Yacht 
Club and a smoker at the Hotel Grune- 
wald. 

The resolutions adopted at the conven- 
tion were extensive in their scope, and 
in brief dealt with the following sub- 
jects: the European debt; the ship sub- 
sidy; the budget system of government; 
class representation in Congress; urging 
the repeal of regulatory trade acts; op- 
posing the substitute bill for the Capper- 
Tincher bill and petitioning the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on several 
matters, 
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Officers elected for the ensuing year 
are as follows: F. E. Watkins, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, formerly first vice president 
of the association, president; F. G. Hor- 
ner, Lawrenceville, Ill. first vice presi- 


dent; Elmer Hutchinson, Arlington, 
Ind., formerly chairman of the commit- 
tee of appeals, second vice president; 
Charles Quinn, Toledo, Ohio, was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. The retiring 
president, B. E. Clement, Waco, Texas, 
was presented with a silver platter in 
token of his services to the association. 

In addition to the election of the of- 
ficers mentioned above the following were 
elected directors for a term of two 
years: J. W. McCord, Columbus, Ohio; 
George B. Wood, Buffalo, N. Y; H. L. 
Shellenberger, Geneseo, Kansas; I. C. Fd- 
monds, Marcus, Iowa; W. T. Hale, Jr., 
Nashville, Tenn; H. W. Rumsey, Chi- 
cago; John S. Green, Louisville; W. M. 
Randels, Enid, Okla; W. W. Manning, 
Fort Worth,‘ Texas; Reeve Harden, 
Hamburg, N. J; W. C. Cook, Fort Col- 
lins, Colo; L. W. Fordbell, New York 
City; E. M. Wayne, Delavan, III. 

The meeting place for next year’s con- 
vention was not named, although Balti- 
more and Des Moines are actively in the 


field, 
W. G. Martin, Jr. 





CZECHO-SLOVAKIAN CROPS 

Wasuineton, D. C., Oct. 7.—Official 
statistics put the decline in the Czecho- 
Slovakian cereal harvest—wheat, rye, 
barley and oats—at 670,000 metric tons, 
or 15 per cent less than last year’s crops, 
says Special Agent Dennis, in a cable to 
the Department of Commerce. Wheat 
alone shows a drop of 220,000 tons, or 
24 per cent. Coincidentally with this de- 
cline, wheat consumption shows a ten- 
dency to increase, through the transfer 
of the use of rye and barley to wheat, 
due to the higher standard of living. 

Despite the reduced harvest and in- 
creased domestic consumption, imports 
of wheat and flour for the present cereal 
year are likely to fall 125,000 tons below 
the imports of the calendar year 1921, 
which were 414,000 tons. The import 
requirements are lessened, owing to the 
heavy stocks of old wheat held by the 
farmers. 

There are also unusually heavy reserve 
stocks of old barley on hand, due in the 
main to the curtailed brewing industry 
and the export embargo on barley which 
was continued up to July last, and it is 
estimated that there is enough of this 
reserve stock of barley to pay for the 
wheat and flour imports for the year. 
Native millers are unable to produce a 
high grade flour, therefore the import 
demand centers on American flour made 
from red winter or Manitoba wheat. 

JouHn Marnrinan. 
WHEAT IMPROVEMENT STRESSED 

OxtanHoma Crry, Oxta., Oct. 7.—Ca- 
nadian County won the first prize in ag- 
ricultural exhibits at the state fair in 
Oklahoma City recently. The fact is of 
especial interest, in view of the attention 
given the grain resources of the county 
by Felix K. West, farm demonstration 
agent, Karl E. Humphrey, manager of 
the El Reno Mill & Elevator Co., and 
John O’Brien, director of the grain de- 
partment of that company. he first 
prize on wheat was awarded to Charles 
McBratney, of Texas County, winner of 
three successive prizes on that product 
at the International Wheat Show at 
Wichita, Kansas. 

One of the most interesting exhibits at 
the Oklahoma fair was that of the South- 
western Wheat Improvement Association, 
which stressed the importance of farm- 
ers growing hard wheat of a variety 
most acceptable to millers. The Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College exhibit 
also emphasized that fact, and each dis- 
played this motto: “Farmers must no 
longer grow wheat. for its yield only; 
the milling and baking qualities must be 
considered.” 

The Acme Milling Co., of Oklahoma 
City, had a booth at the fair in which 
baking was demonstrated and _ biscuits 
served free. P. W. Howle had charge. 








A. J. LaFavin, of Venice Center, N. 
Y., writes that buckwheat in the Finger 
Lake district of New York is very badly 
affected by drouth, and will not yield 
half a crop. : 
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PRIVILEGES AT TERMINAL 


Details of Arrangements Whereby Millers 
Will Profit by Use of Philadel- 
phia Warehouse 


The following excerpt from the re- 
port made by A. L. Goetzmann, as spe- 
cial representative of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, to President Charles 
L. Roos, covering the new Philadelphia 
Tidewater Terminal, explains the ar- 
rangements to be made there for the 
handling of flour, both export and do- 


mestic: 

1. The railroads gent the port of 
Philadelphia make a freight station of 
the tidewater terminal, with all the its 
and privileges appertaining to a freight 
station. 

2, The railroads and operating com- 
pany agree to the unloading and piling 
of export flour into the pier (warehouse) 
without cost to the millers. 

3. The railroads agree, on all business, 
to place the flour alongside vessel either 
through an agreement with the vessel 
owners for bringing vessels alongside pier 
or furnish free lighterage of flour from 
the pier to the vessel side. 

4. The railroads agree to apply the 
same demurrage, switching, stop-over 
and transit rules to the tidewater ter- 
minal as apply to the warehouse of the 
Merchants’ Warehouse Co. This means, 
owing to the tidewater terminal being 
a railroad freight station, that there are 
no demurrage charges. It means that 
flour may be in store an indefinite period 
up to 12 months, and then forwarded to 
ultimate destination on the balance of 
through rate plus a storage in transit 
penalty of 4%4c per 100 lbs, and it means 
that export flour, regardless of length 
of storage, carries no charge for unload- 
ing from cars or loading into vessels, the 
only charge applying being the very 
moderate storage of approximately 3c 
per bbl per month. 

Agreement is secured from the United 
States Shipping Board to the operating 
company: 

1. Giving absolute freedom to the 
millers to install such reconditioning and 
blending machinery as may be necessary 
for the conduct of export and domestic 
business. 

2. To give possession of the entire 
pier for the conduct of the business of 
the operating company and the millers, 
which means that the millers shall have 
first call on all of the space. 

It is agreed on the part of the mill- 
ers, rates and service being equal re | 
the life of the lease from the Unite 
States government to the operating com- 
pany, to favor to the extent of their 
ability all boats of the American mer- 
chant marine with their export business. 





EXPORT AND COASTWISE BUSINESS 


Grain and grain products, naatng 
flour and millfeeds from wheat, rye an 
other grains, shipped all rail from west 
of Pittsburgh, or via lake and rail from 
west of Buffalo, can be forwarded to the 
Philadelphia Tidewater Terminal for 
store or blending and repacking, and be 
subsequently reforwarded by vessel for 
export or coastwise traffic without any 
added expense to the shipper over and 
above the tariff export rate to Philadel- 
phia, except for storage as follows: 
First 10 days, free. Second 10 days 
or fraction thereof, lc per 100 Ibs. Each 
succeeding 10 days, 4c per 100 Ibs. 


DOMESTIC BUSINESS 


Grain and grain products originatin 
west of Pittsburgh, all rail, or west o 
Buffalo, lake and rail, may be ship 
to the Philadelphia Tidewater Terminal 
for storage or blending and repacking, 
the same as for export or coastwise busi- 
ness at the export rate to Philadelphia, 
and at the shipper’s option may subse- 
quently be forwarded as domestic busi- 
— into the following range of terri- 
ory: 

To New York City territory and inter- 
mediate points between Philadelphia and 
New York. 

To all points throughout New England, 
where through tariff rates apply e the 
Jersey City age ° 

To Norfolk, a Washington, 
and intermediate points. 

To ia 5 ag at the follow- 
ing costs to shipper: 

Y payment of the difference between 
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the export and domestic through rate, 
plus %c per 100 lbs (minimum $4 per 
car), plus 25c per ton for unloading and 
25c per ton for loading out, plus storage 
rates as follows: 

For 98’s, 140’s and wood, 8c per bbl 
per month; for 49’s and 24’s, 10c per bbl 
per month; for 12’s (not incased), 12c 
per bbl per month; for any size incased 
in envelopes ap hae less than 98 lbs, 
8c per bbl per month. 

arloads for Philadelphia proper may 
be loaded out and switched to any regu- 
lar unloading tracks by use of transit 
tonnage and payment of the %c per 100 
Ibs transit penalty to better advantage 
than under regular switching tariffs. 

For loading onto trucks for delivery 
in Philadelphia the charge of 25c per ton 
for unloading and 25c per ton for load- 
ing out will prevail, but the use of transit 
tonnage and the payment of the %c per 
100 aw transit penalty would be elimi- 
nated. 


CENTRAL EUROPE’S FOOD 


Agriculture Changing from Commercial Basis 
to One of Supplying Merely Domestic 
Needs, Says Farm Economist 


Wasuineton, D. C., Oct. 7.—Agricul- 
ture in central Europe is changing from 
a commercial basis to one of producing 
enough food to meet individual needs, 
according to Dr. L. C. Gray, agricultural 
economist for the Department of Agri- 
culture, just returned from a study of 
agricultural conditions in Europe. The 
new land policies in the Balkan states 
of cutting up large estates into small 
farms is having the effect of reducing 
surplus food production, but he feels 
that this may be only a temporary result 
due to the radical character of the 
change. 

“Agriculturally,” said Dr. Gray, “there 
is every sign of rapid recovery in central 
Europe, but financially, the countries 
are plunging from confusion to chaos. 
It is considered by well-informed observ- 
ers that Austria will scarcely survive the 
beginning of cold weather, and Germany 
faces the certainty that if her process 
of currency inflation is continued she will 
be a recognized bankrupt. This will se- 
riously affect the purchasing power for 
American products. 

“Prices of farm products in central 
Europe have continuously advanced, due 
to currency inflation, but most of the 
countries are handicapped by scarcity of 
certain fertilizers and feedstuffs which 
must be imported. The number of live 
stock and work stock has not yet re- 
turned to the pre-war basis.” 

Discussing agricultural conditions in 
ag Scotland and Russia, Dr. Gray 
said: “In England and Scotland, war 
prices and special war legislation result- 
ed in abnormally enlarging the area of 
land in crops. Since the artificial en- 
couragements to _ production have 
been removed, land in England and Scot- 
land is rapidly being returned to grass, 
as in the pre-war period. This season 
there is very large production of truck 
crops. Russia is practically out of the 
game, and will be unable to bring her 
agricultural products into the markets of 
the world for several years.” 

JoHN Marrinan. 








INDIANA MILLERS ELECT OFFICERS 

The Indiana Millers’ Association has 
elected the following officers: president, 
E. L. Harris, Greencastle; vice president, 
Edgar H. Evans, Indianapolis; members 
of the board of managers, Fred D. An- 
derson, Anderson, George J. Klemm, Mil- 
ton, O. J. De Bow, Nappanee, I. E. 
Woodard, Indianapolis, for a term of 
three years; members of the board hold- 
ing over, J. F. Russell, cre Ww. 
L. Sparks, Terre Haute, H. E. Bash, 
Fort Wayne. 





CEREAL COMPANY LIQUIDATION 

Toronto, Ont., Oct. 7.—It is announced 
by H. T. Jamieson, authorized trustee 
and receiver of the Canadian Cereal & 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., {Peeks that 
out of the praceeds of the liquidation 
he is arranging to make a second pay- 
ment to the Montreal Trust Co. of an 
amount sufficient for a further distribu- 
tion of 30 per cent on account of princi- 
pal (making 60 per cent oe to date) 
and interest outstanding, being for the 
three months ended Sept, 30, 1922, Mr. 


Jamieson also announces that further 
payments on account of principal and in- 
terest will be made from time to time as 
the liquidation of properties proceeds, 
He hopes to be able to discharge the 
bond indebtedness in full. 


SUIT AGAINST PEANUT DEALERS 

Norro.k, Va., Oct. 7.—The biggest suit 
for damages ever brought into the Vir- 
ginia courts was filed here this week by 
the Peanut Growers’ Exchange against 
a score or more peanut dealers and 
cleaners, for $3,650,000 for alleged vio- 
lation of the Sherman antitrust act. The 
suit alleges that the defendants, who con- 
trol about 50 per cent of the peanut crop 
in Virginia and North Carolina, so 
manipulated the market last fall in fix- 
ing prices that the exchange lost $1,200,- 
000. Under the law, plaintiff is al- 
lowed to claim threefold damages. 

This suit is regarded of paramount 
importance in this section, because the 
damages asked represent nearly four 
fifths of the total value of the peanut 
crop this year. At the same time the 
exchange has filed suit for $100,000 dam- 
ages against E. H. Birdsong, its former 
manager, and has entered a suit in chan- 
cery to secure a thorough accounting of 
his stewardship. 

This action is the outcome of the “pea- 
nut war” which has raged around the 
Peanut Growers’ Exchange for many 
months, and which had, apparently, sub- 
sided. The peanut crop in eastern Vir- 
ginia is one of the biggest staples, and 
the agricultural interests are deeply in- 
volved in this litigation. 

Josep A. Leste. 
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BIG BAKERY DEAL IN EAST 


United Bakeries Corporation, Chicago, Pur- 
chases Shultg Bread Co., New York, 
Capitalized at $5,000,000 


New York, N. Y., Oct. 10.—(Special 
Telegram)—A bombshell was dropped in 
the lap of the flour and baking trade 
when it was learned, Saturday, that a 
$10,000,000 concern known as the United 
Bakeries Corporation, of Chicago, had 
absorbed the Shults Bread Co., New 
York, capitalized at $5,000,000. 

More than half of the stock has al- 
ready been acquired, and additional 
stock is to be taken by Nov. 1, when the 
purchaser assumes full control. 

Nothing concerning price could be 
learned, but the purchaser is understood 
to be simply a holding company com- 
posed of William B. Ward, Howard 
Ward and R. B. Ward, who, although 
related to its owners, have no connection 
with the other Ward concern here, and 
will compete with it. 

It is said that little radical change will 
be made in the Shults company, and that 
its present officers will probably be re- 
tained. W. QuackENsBUsH. 

ee 

Curcaco, Itz., Oct. 10.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—It is reported that John F. 
Hildebrand, who has been president of 
the Schults Bread Co., which is being ac- 
quired by the United Bakeries Corpora- 
tion, will relinquish his duties, and that 
Harry D. Tipton, formerly first vice 
president, is to become managing head 
of this new branch of the United Bak- 
eries Corporation. S. O. Werner. 








MILLING TROUBLES IN ENGLAND 





Preliminary Report of Trade Organization Committee of National Association 
of British and Irish Millers Outlines Present Status of Industry 
— Over-Production and Foreign Competition 


Lonnon, Ene., Sept. 20.—The prelimi- 
nary report of the trade organization 
committee of the National Association of 
British and Irish Millers was presented 
to the council on July 26. The members 
of this committee are as follows: Sir 
Herbert Brown, K.B.E., chairman; Dr. 
A. E. Humphries, vice chairman; Robert 
Hutchinson, W. Spiller Allen, S. Arm- 
strong, W. Theodore Carr, M.P., C. W. 
Chitty, Robin Greenwood, A. E. Heal- 
ing, W. Irish, M. L. Jones, S. Leetham, 
J. V. Rank, C. Richardson, J. H. Rob- 
inson, J. A. Shone and G. F. Sugden, with 
G. H. Ball, LL.B., secretary. 

A printed copy of this report, issued 
confidentially and not for publication, has 
been given limited circulation in the trade. 
It consists of 28 pages, containing the 
preliminary report, a synopsis of it, a 
memorandum on the O’Hagan insurance 
scheme (issued in 1914), and a copy of 
the questionnaire. 

The committee reviews in full the diffi- 
culties of the British milling industry, 
from which it appears that the competi- 
tion of imported flour is but one of the 
many troubles under which the trade is 
suffering; over-production, overlapping 
and keen domestic competition, entailing 
increased expense and overhead charges, 
are some of the items contributing largely 
to the British miller’s present discom- 
fiture. 

Of course, the committee has no pana- 
cea for these manifold evils, nor does it 
unreservedly recommend a plan for their 
amelioration, but it sets forth, in con- 
siderable detail, a scheme which, subject 
to change, it deems practical, providing a 
very large proportion of the industry, 
measured by output, signifies its ap- 
proval. 

The questionnaire issued in connection 
with the report is very simple. It asks 
but two questions, as follows: (1) Are 
you content that the conditions now pre- 
vailing in the industry should continue 
for an indefinite period? (2) Do you 
approve the principles underlying the 
scheme which is stated in broad general 
outline in the accompanying synopsis, 
that is to say, a combined scheme to in- 
sure output and to purchase, close and 
sell superfluous mills?” 

With the exception of competition from 
imported flour, the American milling 
trade is, in many respects, enduring evils 


similar to those of the British industry, 
but apart from the legal restrictions in 
the United States which would prevent 
the organization of such a scheme as that 
proposed in this report, previous experi- 
ences in the direction of organized re- 
duction of output, although never made 
in the exact form of that suggested in 
Great Britain, yet not materially varying 
from it in principle, would discredit such 
an attempt. 

Inasmuch as The Northwestern Miller 
is under no obligation to withhold publi- 
cation of this report, not having been 
given a copy of it with such a restric- 
tion, it feels at liberty to present its 
readers with the following synopsis. 

1. This synopsis is submitted as a 
basis for discussion by the local associa- 
tions, and ultimately for further discus- 
sion by the council. The scheme as stated 
hereinafter in broad general outline will 
be subjected to long and detailed dis- 
cussion by the trade organization com- 
mittee, and a detailed scheme, amplified, 
and if needs be altered, will be prepared 
if a very large proportion of the indus- 
try, measured by output, signifies by its 


‘answers to the accompanying question- 


naire its general approval of some such 
scheme as is herein outlined. 

2. Detailed estimates as to the quan- 
tities of flour consumed, imported and 
manufactured in the United Kingdom in 
the five pre-control years, 1912-16, have 
been prepared for your committee by Dr. 
A. E. Humphries. His main conclusions 
were these,—the figures representing 
sacks of 280 Ibs (000’s omitted): 





England Scot- Ire- United 

and Wales land land K’dom 

Flour used.... 29,862 3,561 4,102 37,525 
*Flour import- 

CB cocccecce 59 1,601 1,940 3,500 

Flour made. 29,803 2,060 2,162 34,025 

tPotential 
output ..... 38,645 2,381 2,794 48,720 


*Total imports from oversea and other 
parts of the United Kingdom, less exports 
oversea and to other parts of the United 
Kingdom. tNovember, 1918 (F. M. C. C. 
figures). 

It will be seen that the mills of Eng- 
land and Wales have a flour making ca- 
pacity very greatly in excess of their 
output, but that Scotland and Ireland are 
undermilled. 

This synopsis is drawn up on the sup- 
position that at the outset the scheme 

(Continued on page 181.) 
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SHORTAGE IN SOUTHWEST 


Car Situation Reaches Acute Stage—Some 
Mills Operaing Only Part Time, and 
Many Country Plants Shut Down 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 7.—The car 
shortage in the Southwest reached its 
most acute stage this week. Mills on the 
Santa Fe Railroad in western Kansas 
were operating only part time, and many 
other country plants were shut down 
either wholly or in part. No road was 
able to furnish over 10 or 15 per cent 
of its car orders for flour loading. 

Mills located at terminal markets also 
suffered severely, and warehouses were 
in some instances being rapidly filled, 
due to inability to get empty cars. It 
was said that in a number of cases mills 
paid premiums for wheat in order to get 
equipment for outbound shipments. 

Several mills are shipping only maxi- 
mum loads, and buyers of small quanti- 
ties are neglected in the shipments. This 
is being practiced only in extreme cases, 
but it is advocated by railroad lines. 

One important mill in Nebraska re- 
ported that “Business is fairly good, but 
the car situation is worse than it was 
during the war, and we have to ‘scratch 
gravel’ every minute of the time in order 
to get cars to fill the sales we dare to 
make.” That was the séntiment of mill- 
ers in all sections of the Southwest. 

When representatives of rail lines of 
Kansas met in Topeka last week in an 
effort to work out some solution for the 
car shortage, they had large bundles of 
orders, but they had no cars on the lines 
suitable for either flour or grain loading. 
The Kansas state public utilities com- 
mission and the railroad men announced 
that they expected some relief from the 
order of the car service section of the 
American Railway Association directing 
the eastern lines to release more grain 
cars to western roads or to load cars for 
shipment to the West for direct hauls. 
The eastern lines are said to have many 
more cars now than a year ago, and rail- 
road men contend that the trouble lies 
in the fact that their cars are tied up on 
foreign lines in the East. 

R. E. Srerurne. 








CANADIAN YIELDS FINE 

Wiwnnirec, Man., Oct. 7.—The favor- 
able weather up to the past few days 
greatly benefited the farmer. Harvesting 
is about completed, still revealing yields 
of high quality grain. Farmers are dis- 
playing a keener desire to advance plow- 
ing, while weather and ground are in 
excellent shape, than to market their 
grain. A greatly increased acreage is 
expected over last year. Advices are that 
pastures in Manitoba and Saskatchewan 
are excellent and, on the whole, there is 
a plentiful supply of winter feed. The 
feed situation in Alberta is better than 
anticipated earlier in the season, when 
most of the farmers sold off a percentage 
of their stock. This reduced require- 
ments, Unless winter proves a heavy 
one, not much feed is expected to be 
shipped in from other parts. 

L. E. Gray. 





WINTER WHEAT NEWS 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Oct. 7.—The new 
wheat crop is greening up through the 
soil and is making a good start, espe- 
cially in many eastern Kansas counties, 
where moisture has been more abundant 
than in other sections. However, it is 
looking good in other parts of the state, 
but moisture must come soon to keep it in 
that condition. Much of the wheat in the 
western part of the belt has not yet 
sprouted, having been planted in dry 
earth and receiving no moisture. The 
“short-grass” country, extending from 
central and western Kansas through the 
panhandle, is experiencing a drouth. A 
soaking rain has not fallen there since 
last July, according to the weather bu- 
reau. While, on the whole, from 50 to 75 
per cent of the wheat crop has been 
planted, there are some sections in which 
planting has scarcely been started be- 
cause of the excessive dryness. 

Torepo, Onto, Oct. 7.—The weather has 
been unseasonably warm this week, al- 
most like summer, but relieved Friday 
night and Saturday by rain, which should 
serve to put the ground in better condi- 
tion for working, as it had become quite 
dry and hard. There are no reports 


available as to the probable acreage of 
wheat; farmers are now busy in the field 
plowing and seeding, and ree and 
husking corn. On account of delay in 
seeding to avoid er from Hessian 
fly, farmers will probably find little time 
to haul wheat at present. 


Mirwavuxee, W1s., Oct. 7.—A general 
rainfall starting early this morning is ex- 
pected to facilitate fall plowing and 
seeding in Wisconsin, which has been de- 
layed considerably by the dry weather 
and lack of rain for the last 10 days. 
The rain brought relief from unseason- 
ably high temperatures prevailing most of 
this week. Corn is nearly all cut, and 
husking is general. Meadows and pas- 
tures are in fair to good condition, but 
needed the moisture which came to hand 
today. 


PirrssurcnH, Pa., Oct. 7.—Rain fell to- 
day in western Pennsylvania for the first 
time in 27 days. This was a record 
drouth period, according to the local 
weather bureau. The scarcity of water 
was felt by the entire population, and 
early today when the first rain began to 
fall, there was general rejoicing. The 
ground is in such condition, however, that 
it is said to need a week of steady rain 
to replenish the water supply and thor- 
oughly soak the soil for plowing and 
seeding. 


CANADIAN BAKERS MEET 


Twenty-first Annual Convention Held in 
Toronto—Attendance Large and Ad- 
dresses of Educational Nature 


Toronto, Ont., Oct. 7.—The Bread and 
Cake Bakers’ Association of. Canada met 
in Toronto on Oct. 4-5, for its twenty- 
first annual convention. The business 
sessions were held in the King Edward 
Hotel. Mayor Maguire opened the con- 
vention with an address of welcome on 
behalf of the city of Toronto. 

President Dent Harrison, Ottawa, in 
delivering his annual presidential re- 
view of work and events, commented on 
the fact that in the discharge of his 
duties he had visited every province in 
Canada, and had met and consulted with 
the bakers in every important center be- 
tween the Atlantic and the Pacific 
oceans, an undertaking that involved sev- 
eral thousand miles of travel. 

Secretary H. E. Trent, Toronto, pre- 
sented an optimistic report on the growth 
and achievements of the association since 
its meeting of a year ago in Toronto, 
when so many Americans attended. 

The feature of the opening session, an 
address by the Rev. Byron Stauffer, To- 
ronto, on “The Silver and the Golden 
Rule in Business,” was taken from the 
programme, and the proceedings of the 
convention saddened by the sudden death 
of this speaker two days before the 
opening date. The vacant place was 
filled on short notice by Canon Cody, of 
St. Paul’s Church, Toronto. 

At noon on Wednesday the allied 
trades, under the chairmanship of J. L. 
Bowes, entertained the members of the 
convention at luncheon. 

In the afternoon there were speeches 
and addresses by H. Tipton, New York, 
John McAlpine, Philadelphia, W. J. Rob- 
erts, White Plains, N. Y., Wallace A. 
Cook, New York, Professor Harcourt, 
Guelph, Ont., and A. L. Boyd, of the 
Sheldon Schools. 

The evening was given up to a theatre 
party at which the Fletcher Mfg. Co. 
acted as host. 

On Thursday there were addresses by 
John Tolley, New York, Dr. R. E. Lee, 
New York, R. M. Martin, George Peters 
and E. M. Trowern. The concluding 
feature was an address by R. T. Craigo, 
assistant director Dunwoody Industrial 
Institute, on “Service to the Retail Cake 
Baker.” 

Afterwards the committees reported, 
officers were elected and installed and 
the convention proper was closed with 
messages of will and wishes 
for the success of the industry in the 
coming year. 

On Thursday evening the members and 
ladies were entertained at a dance ten- 
dered by the allied trades. 

Altogether, this twenty-first gathering 
of Canadian bakers was a most success- 
ful affair. It was not so spectacular in 
its accessories as the meeting of last year 
in Exhibition Park, but the attendance 
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was as large and the addresses were of 
a highly educational and helpful kind. 
The weather was beautiful, motoring was 
a pleasure and the spirit of fellowship 
and good will was never so marked. 

Secretary Trent was, as he ever is, the 
embodiment of all that a real convention 
stands for. Nothing could exceed the 
cordiality of his welcome to the members 
and their friends, the tactfulness of his 
management and the soundness of his 
judgment on all matters relating to the 
trade. 

The executive officers elected for the 
ensuing year were: president, James Mc- 
Intosh, St. Catharines, Ont; secretary, 
gg Trent, Toronto; treasurer, A. Car- 
rick. 

The representation of bakers present 
included every part of Canada, and 
typified the best in the trade of all the 
provinces. A. H. Barey. 


BRITISH MARKET FIRM 


Demand Continues Active for Wheat—A 
Strong Rumor That Continent 
Is Buying : 


Lonpon, Enc., Oct. 10.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—The market is firm, with fair de- 
mand for near-by flour. .Manitoba mills 
are offering medium export patents at 
35s 3d@35s 6d ($5.40@5.45 per bbl), Oc- 
tober seaboard. Some actual sales have 
been made. Better quality exports are 
offered at 35s 9d ($5.50 per bbl). Home 
milled is 1s higher, with straight run at 
42s 6d, delivered. Demand continues ac- 
tive for wheat, November-December 
shipment commanding a premium. There 
is a strong rumor that the Continent 
is buying. C. F..G. Rarxes. 











GOVERNMENT FLOUR CONTRACTS 

Cuicaoo, Itt., Oct. 7—Awards for fur- 
nishing 639,156 lbs of hard wheat flour to 
the United States government quarter- 
master’s department, 1819 West Pershing 
Road, were made on Thursday to the 
Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co. and the 
J. C. Lysle Milling Co., Leavenworth, 
Kansas. 

Quantities, prices per pound, 
points of delivery are as follows: 
Lysle Milling Co., 294,000 lbs hard wheat 
flour, new singie 98-lb cottons, delivery 
Fort Sam Houston, Texas, at 2.794c per 
lb; Omaha Flour Mills Co., 50,078 lbs for 
Camp Dix, N. J., at 2.8777c lb, 95,060 
Ibs for Fort Sheridan, IIl., at 2.5527c lb, 
and 200,018 lbs, f.o.b., New York, for 
C. O., Panama Q. M. Depot, Corozal, C. 
Z., at 2.904c lb. The latter to be packed 
in new double cotton sacks, 98 Ibs, net. 

S. O. Werner. 


and 





Northwest—Durum Wheat Crop 
Total durum wheat and other spring wheat 
crops in Minnesota, the Dakotas and Mon- 
tana for 1917-22, as reported by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture (000’s omitted in crops): 


Other 
o— Durum—,__ spring wheat 
Crop. Percent Crop Per ct. 
ee 78,016 6 136,399 64 
BERR co ccccve 49,532 33 101,257 67 
BODO. oc cvces 37,715 24 118,369 76 
So Sere, 28,190 21 106,376 79 
2918 .....00% 60,235 19 212,087 81 
WAT. co csces 26,009 16 133,714 84 


Durum wheat crop in Minnesota, the Da- 
kotas and Montana, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted): 


Total 
for three 
Minn. N. Dak. 8. Dak. states Mont. 
1922.... 4,656 650,838 18,822 74,316 3,700 
1921.. 1,916 33,335 10,570 46,821 3,711 
1920.. 1,446 24,898 7,140 33,484 4,231 
1919.... 1,520 19,099 6,628 27,247 943 
1918.... 2,460 30,856 12,403 45,719 4,516 
1917.. 1,557 14,168 8,941 24,666 1,343 
1916.... 6586 7,814 2,999 10,899 ..... 
1914.... 840 10,389 6,724 17,953 ..... 
ACREAGE 


Total durum wheat and other spring wheat 
acreage in Minnesota, the Dakotas and Mon- 
tana for 1917-22, as reported by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture (000’s omitted in acre- 


ages): Other 
o—Durum—7" spring wheat 
Acres Per cent Acres Per ct. 
CO es 5,276 35.2 9,716 64.8 
a 4,890 30.4 11,192 69.9 
| er 3,840 22.7 13,083 77.3 
2929. ...... 3,782 19.2 15,883 80.8 
rrr 3,313 20.4 12,911 79.6 
1917....... 2,397 17.0 11,695 83.0 


Details by states of the 1922 acreage, as 
reported by the Department of Agriculture 
(000’s omitted in acreages): 





Other 

o— Durum—7 spring wheat 

Acres Per cent Acres Per ct. 
Minnesota... 291 13.0 1,950 87.0 
N. Dakota. 3,435 42.3 4,686 57.7 
8. Dakota... 1,330 49.0 1,385 51.0 
Montana .. 220 11.5 1,695 - 88.5 
Totals ... 6,276 35.3 9,716 64.3 





October 11, 1922 
BANKERS HOLD MEETING 


American Association Convenes in New York 
—Former Chancellor of British Ex- 
chequer Among Speakers 


New York, N. Y., Oct. 7—The Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association convention, held 
in New York the week of Oct. 2, is re- 
garded as the largest and most success fi] 
of all banking conventions ever held in 
this country. 

By far the most important address was 
that of the Right Hon. Reginald Mc- 
Kenna, former chancellor of the British 
exchequer, and now chairman of the Lon- 
don Joint City & Midland Bank, Ltd. 

In his address Mr. McKenna proposed 
and answered two questions: first, what 
the debtor nations could pay; second, 
what would be the effect of their payment 
upon international trade? : 

After an exhaustive discussion of the 
complex economic factors involved, Mr. 
McKenna concluded that England alone 
had resources with which to discharge 
her liability to the United States. He 
said that his country could pay interesi 
and sinking fund on her debt to this coun- 
try. Of the other allied countries, Mr. 
McKenna said France had the greatest 
resources, but she would be unable to 
meet her obligations, in his opinion. T)h 
other allied nations in debt to the United 
States, he found, could pay only a sma!! 

art. 

As to the German reparations, Mr. Mc- 
Kenna asserted that Germany could noi 
pay any more than the total of foreign 
assets now held by Germans. He define: 
these assets as investments and balances 
in foreign banks. Their total value |e 
estimated at $1,000,000,000. But even 
this payment would be impossible, Mr. 
McKenna pointed out, unless the decline 
of the mark were arrested, which he 
thought could be done by relieving tlic 
pressure of reparation payments. This 
done, and if no further demands were 
made for at least three years after tlic 
foreign assets were converted into rep:- 
rations, the allies could collect further 
reparations up to the annual amount of 
Germany’s exportable surplus. 

Mr. McKenna warned the bankers that 
an attempt to enforce the payment of tlic 
war debt beyond the ability of the debtor 
nations to pay would be fraught with tlie 
most serious consequences for the United 
States, as well as the countries of Europe. 
There would be an inevitable injury to 
the international trade of the whole 
world, reduced profits, lower wages, un- 
employment, lower standards of living. 
He said that the creditor countries would 
enjoy far greater advantages from trace 
prosperity, with full employment in fac- 
tories and workshops, than from “tlic 
precarious payment of these debts.” 

In addition to his analysis of what tlic 
debtor nations could pay and what woul! 
follow their payments, Mr. McKenna oi- 
fered constructive recommendations for 
solving the problem of what to do about 
the debts that cannot be paid. This was 
what the bankers who crowded the con- 
vention hall were most anxious to hear. 
Some of them favoring payment of al! 
the debts.in full, some ioe cancella- 
tion, and many of them in doubt, the 
delegates were asking what was to be 
done. They had been told that they were 
expected to play an important part in 
molding public opinion on the debt ques- 
tion when they returned to their homes, 
and they were anxious for Mr. McKenna, 
as an exponent of sound British opinio1, 
to give his advice. 

Mr. McKenna proposed that “a full an‘ 
frank” conference between the debtor 
and creditor nations should be called, in 
order to discover the exact amounts that 
could ultimately be paid by the nations 
unable to meet their debts in full. He 
also asserted that “in the existing condi- 
tion of Europe a definite postponemen! 
of any payment by them is desirable in 
the interests of all the parties.” As to 
Germany, he believed that his suggestions 
regarding the release of the pressure 0 
reparation payments, the stabilization of 
the mark, the conversion of Germany’s 
foreign assets to reparations and th: 
three-year moratorium would solve the 
problem. 

Regarding the French debt to England. 
he said, “there are, of course, conceiv- 
able, though I trust improbable, condi- 
tions in which the French debt to us 
might be paid.” W. QuackEnsusH. 
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CAR SITUATION WORSE | 


So far as the milling and grain trades 
are concerned, the immediate future 
holds little prospect for an improvement 
in the car situation. Carriers and ship- 
pers alike say the present condition is 
unprecedented. Many interior elevators 
in the Northwest are overflowing with 
grain and are appealing to their respec- 
tive railroad commissions for relief. 
Where possible, the carriers are obliged 
to furnish the needed equipment. 

The trouble seems to be mainly in the 
East. Ordinarily, at this time of year, 
eastern roads send empties to the West 
for all-rail freight, but virtually none are 
arriving this year. Western carriers, on 
the other hand, refuse to allow their 
equipment to go east for fear it might 
get lost in the congestion there. Em- 
bargoes against certain eastern roads on 
lake-and-rail business complicate the 
situation materially. There is also an 
embargo against lake-and-rail shipments 
via the Chicago gateway. The only roads 
open are the Pennsylvania and New 
York Central. 

The result is that millers do not know 
one day whether or not they will be op- 
erating the next. They are loading every 
available car to capacity. Flour and 
feed buyers have responded nicely to 
the millers’ appeals to take capacity 
loads, and all are co-operating in the 
emergency. 





FLOUR 


Another fairly good week is reported 
by Minneapolis and interior northwest- 
ern mills. Flour sales are holding up 
well, but prices are very unsatisfactory. 
Competition at present is such that prof- 
its are being sacrificed. Mills are repre- 
sented to have a comparatively heavy 
volume of business on their books, but 
at dangerously close to cost price. 

Some Minneapolis millers feel that the 
heavy buying is over for the time being. 
Inquiry this week has fallen off very 
materially, with light sales Monday and 
today. 

The problem nowadays is tq get flour 
through to destination. Shipments are 
tied up indefinitely en route. Millers are 
bending their efforts toward getting cars 
through to destination. Indications are 
that eastern stocks are light, and buyers 
are frantic to get deliveries. Apparent- 
ly the trade is realizing the seriousness 
of the car situation, because it is send- 
ing in shipping directions in advance 
and asking mills to get the flour in 
transit. 

Clears have been moving freely of late, 
but, like patents, demand has fallen off 
the last day or two. Temporarily there 
is little or no inquiry from abroad for 
any grade. 

Minneapolis mills last week produced 
more flour than at any previous time on 
the crop, the production reaching 81 per 
cent of maximum capacity. Today 20 
mills are running. One company has 
three mills down, representing 15,000 bbls 
capacity, because of lack of railroad 
equipment. 

Mills quote top family patents at $6.30 
@6.95 bbl, standard patent $6@6.40, 
second patent $5.80@6.15, in 98-lb cot- 
ton sacks; fancy clear $5.10, first clear 
$4.75@5, second clear $3@3.40, in 140-lb 
Jutes, f.o.b., Minneapolis, 


MILLFEED 

Millfeed has advanced another $1, and 
is firm and scarce at prevailing quota- 
tions. Jobbers report sales of bran at 
$20.25 ton, and standard middlings at 


$22.50, Minneapolis, with the trade tak- 
ing all that is offered and asking for 
more. Mixed feed manufacturers have 
been particularly active of late. South- 
eastern buyers have also been much in 
evidence, taking chiefly standard and 
flour middlings. Kansas City jobbers 
have been bidding almost top prices for 
bran in this market the past day or two. 

Numerous complaints are heard now- 
adays because of nondelivery by mills on 
old contracts. One local firm claims to 
still have upwards of 1,000 tons of stand- 
ard middlings yet to be delivered on 
September contracts. Others are in the 
same boat. Their customers are clamor- 
ing for deliveries and, failing to get 
same, are threatening to buy in. Since 
it is practically impossible to get offer- 
ings for immediate shipment, these 
threats cause little concern. 

City mills have withdrawn from the 
market on everything but mixed cars for 
shipment before Jan. 1. They acknowl- 
edge that they are unable to make de- 
liveries, because of the scarcity of cars. 
They are loading out feed in cars to go 
to the Head of the Lakes, and billing it 
for storage at eastern lake ports. ey 
would prefer to apply this feed against 
old contracts, but the railroads will not 
allow their cars to Kast. The only 
recourse they have is to load the feed 
out for lake-and-rail shipment and bill 
it for eastern storage. = have to do 
this in order to provide working room in 
the mills and prevent accumulation here. 

It is represented that some local job- 
bers are accumulating supplies of feed, 
placing it in public warehouses. 

Bran is quoted by mills at $21 ton, 
standard middlings $22@23, flour mid- 
dlings $25@26.50, red dog $29.50@30, rye 
middlings $19@20, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis. The minimum quotations 
represent the prices asked on mixed car 
business. 


DURUM FLOUR 


Domestic inquiry for durum products 
is holding up fairly well. Minneapolis 
durum mills are selling practically as 
much semolina and flour as they are 
making from week to week. Temporari- 
ly, there is no export inquiry for durum 
low grades. Mills quote No. 2 semolina 
at $5.10@5.45 bbl, durum flour $4@4.55, 
and clears at $3.25@3.50, jutes, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis. 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


An active demand from city mills is 
reported for choice offerings of cash 
wheat in Minneapolis, and premiums are 
considerably higher. Local mills are 
taking everything offered in cars that 
can be reloaded. Temporarily, prices 
are out of line to attract elevator com- 
panies. The top grades of dark north- 
ern spring wheat, 14 per cent gluten test, 
are selling at 17@18c over December; 
fancy No. 1 dark northern, 13 per cent 
gluten test, 16c over December; choice 
No. 1 dark northern, 124% per cent gluten 
test, 12@13c over December; ordinary to 
eo No. 1 dark northern, 8@10c over 

ember; No. 2 dark northern, 2@8c 
under No. 1; No. 3 dark northern, 3@4c 
discount under No. 2. 


LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 


London ene is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $4.4114; 
three-day, $4.411, ; 60-day, $4.391,. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 38.75. 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


The car situation is having its effect on 
linseed oil meal prices.. At Minneapolis, 
they are $1@2 ton higher than a week 
ago, and similar advances are reported 
from Chicago and Buffalo. Mills are 
unable to operate anywhere near> full 
capacity, because of the transportation 
situation. Domestic demand for oil meal 


is in excess of offerings, and it is report- 
ed that export inquiry for cake has very 
materially improved, with bids closely 
in line with domestic market. “Linseed 
oil meal is quoted firm at $44@45 ton, 
car lots, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 20 were in operation Oct. 10: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Durum Products Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
D, E and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, B, 
Anchor, Lincoln and Palisade mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., A mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C, D, EB, F 
and G mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
This week ....cccccccecce 455,834 81 
BoMSt WOOK 2 cccccscccecece 436,660 78 
WOSP BHO cccccccccccceces 389,340 71 
Two years AGO ......eee005 355,760 65 
Three years ago .......00- 489,675 90 


OUTSIDE MILIS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

No. capacity forweek tivity 

1923°%....0. 49 314,100 238,824 76 

T9BLe.. 200. 9 314,100 185,422 59 

1922f...... 5 373,440 242,546 79 

BORE oc cece 54 373,440 204,968 52 

*Week ending Oct. 7. tWeek ending 
Sept. 30. 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


For the week ended Saturday, Oct. 
7, receipts of wheat were as follows in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 











1922 1921 1920 1919 

Minneapolis ... 4,223 4,049 4,098 4,200 

Duluth +....... 3,306 1,885 2,354 786 

Totals ...... 7,529 5,934 6,452 4,986 
CROP YEAR RECEIPTS 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1922, to Oct. 7, 
were as follows, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 





1922 1921 1920 1919 

Minneapolis .. 23,867 21,482 18,259 21,208 
Duluth ....... 20,245 17,397 11,132 3,774 
Totals ...... 44,112 38,879 29,391 24,982 


Elevator stocks of wheat in Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, on Oct. 7, in bushels 
(000’s omitted), were: 











1922 1921 1920 1919 

Minneapolis ... 528 38,237 2,275 65,329 
Duluth ........ 6,901 4,242 3.933 2,107 
Totals ....... 7,429 7,479 6,208 7,436 


NORTHWEST CROP ESTIMATE 


The Cargill Commission Co., of Minne- 
apolis, estimates the wheat crop in Min- 
nesota, North and South Dakota and 
Montana, based on reports received from 
upwards of 2,000 country elevators and 
mills, at 208,568,000 bus, of which 85,- 
015,000 are durum. The total is about 
10,000,000 bus less than the government 
estimate. . 


EQUITY EXCHANGE TROUBLES 


It looked for a while last week as 
though the Equity Co-Operative Ex- 
change, of St. Paul, was going on the 
rocks, owing to internal dissension. 
President J. M. Anderson had filed 
charges of misconduct on the part of 
G. A. Thiel, secretary, and B. J. Loague, 
treasurer. For several days the board 
of directors held closed sessions investi- 
gating the charges, but finally absolved 
the two officers named. Lack of har- 
mony was declared to have been the 
cause of the trouble. Messrs. Anderson 
and Thiel are to remain with the ex- 
change, but Mr. Loague has resigned. 
Mr. Anderson, however, has been granted 
a three months’ vacation, and in his ab- 
sence Louis Noltmeier, of Valley City, 
N. D., will be acting president. 


COST OF PRODUCING WHEAT 


The State Agricultural College of 
North Dakota has reported on its find- 
ings as to the cost of producing wheat in 
that state this year. It is claimed that 
careful cost records were kept on 196 
farms scattered through 31 counties, and 
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that the average cost was found to have 
been $1.43 per bu. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


Willis C. Helm, treasurer of the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, is on 
the Pacific Coast. 

A. J. Oberg, sales manager for the 
Christian Mills, Minneapolis, is in the 
East calling on the trade. : 

E. J. Hoaglund, sales manager of the 
Marshall (Minn.) Milling Co., has re- 
sag home from a trip to Louisville, 

y: 

The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, reports that its mill at Atchison, 
Kansas, is now running full capacity— 
3,000 bbls daily. 

The case of William Weaver vs. the 
Century Milling Co., Minneapolis, was 
settled out of court last week. H. L. 
Hoidale, receiver, represented the mill. 


The American Linseed Co., Minneapo- 
lis, is doubling the capacity of its mixed 
feed mill. The company turns out a 
complete line of cattle and poultry feeds. 


Franklin M. Crosby, wheat buyer for 
the Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, 
was subpoenaed to attend the Federal 
Trade Commission’s hearing on grain 
futures which opens today in Chicago. 

George H. Steward, for 13 years with 
the Albert Dickinson Co., Minneapolis, 
but more recently with the American 
Linseed Co., this week became assistant 
to Donald G. Lowell, manager of the 
feed department of the Washburn-Cros- 
by Co. 

William Clarke Reid, of McConnell & 
Reid, flour importers, Glasgow, Scot- 
land, was in Minneapolis Oct. 6. From 
here he went to Duluth and thence to 
Winnipeg. Mr. Reid is accompanied by 
his wife. They do not expect to sail for 
home until Dec. 2. 

The National Dairy Show, in session 
at the Minnesota State Fair Grounds, 
has attracted a number of feed manu- 
facturers to Minneapolis this week. Sev- 
eral feed firms have booths at the show, 


where they are displaying their prod- 
ucts and distributing literature concern- 
ing same. 


B. S. Schotland, general manager of 
the Joliet (Ill.) Macaroni Co., enter- 
tained the brokers and jobbers that rep- 
resent his company in Minneapolis, Du- 
luth and territory tributary thereto, at 
a dinner in Minneapolis, Friday evening 
last. Mr. Schotland remained over here 
Saturday, and called on the mills. 

Based on the close today (Oct. 10), 
the minimum prices paid to farmers at 
country points in northern Minnesota 
were: for No. 1 dark 95c bu, No. 1 
northern 92c; in southern Minnesota, No. 
1 dark 97c, No. 1 northern 94c; in cen- 
tral North Dakota, No. 1 dark 93c, No. 
1 northern 90c; in central Montana, No. 
1 dark 80c, No. 1 northern 77c. 

A new short course for cereal chemists 
will be given at the University Farm, 
St. Paul, the first week in January. 
Those desiring to enroll should prefer- 
ably have the equivalent of a university 
education, and at least six months’ ex- 
perience in the cereal business. The 
faculty for the course will include eight 
members of the University of Minnesota 
department of agriculture staff. 


The following additional installations 
of Carter disc separators are reported 
by the Carter-Mayhew Mfg. Co. of 
Minneapolis: Eagle Flour Mills, Denver, 
Colo; Chaska (Minn.) Flouring Mills; 
R. C. Moser Milling Co., Cortez, Colo; 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, 
two machines; Wichita Mill & Elevator 
Co., Wichita Falls, Texas; J. W. Denio 
Milling Co., Sheridan, Wyo; Cannon Val- 
ley Milling Co., Cannon Falls, Minn; 
Judith Milling Co., Hobson, Mont; Sper- 
ry Flour Co. Los Angeles, Cal., two 
machines; Model Flour Mills, Greeley, 
Colo; Commander Mill Co., Montgomery, 
Minn; Empire Milling Co., Janesville, 
Minn; F. W. Stock & Sons, Hillsdale, 
Mich; Boonville (Mo.) Mills Co; Capital 
City Milling & Grain Co., St. Paul; Wat- 
ford a (N. D.) Roller Mills; Michi- 

n Mil ing & Beverage Co., Detroit; 

avalier (N. D.) Milling Co. 





The apple and pear crops of Chosen 
were estimated to be somewhat larger 
than last year, in spite of decreases in 
the number of trees. 
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Southwestern millers reported this 
week to be one of the quietest ever ex- 
perienced for this season of the year. 
Bakers exhibited little interest in the 
offerings of mills, and jobbers were in 
the market only for small supplies. Bak- 
ers’ lack of interest was attributed to 
bearish expectations and the fact that 
most of them either have supplies or 
have flour in transit. Country millers 
who depend largely on local demand for 
disposition of their output reported lib- 
eral sales. 

Prices are about unchanged, compared 
with a week ago, despite a_ slight 
strengthening in wheat. Less complaint 
was heard of price cutting, however. A 
small narrowing of the range of quota- 
tions resulted trom the advance of mills 
which quoted the lowest prices. 

Most mills reported that flour already 
booked was being ordered out rather 
freely. This was indicated by the Kan- 
sas City output figures, which show a 
production of 105,734 bbls, about the 
same as last week. The figures are 85 
per cent of capacity, but more flour is 
being produced than in the correspond- 
ing week a year ago, when output was 
93 per cent of capacity, but amounted to 
only 99,200 bbls. 

The car situation dominated the mar- 
ket.. Shortage of equipment was acute 
on every line, and mill warehouses are 
being filled awaiting cars. Many mills 
in the Southwest were idle part of the 
time because of the shortage. 

Export trade was fairly active. First 
clear sold to central Europe, South 
America and the West Indies at $4.25@ 
4.50, jutes, Kansas City. Second clear 
and low grade also sold readily, going 
mostly to domestic buyers at firm prices. 

Nominal quotations: hard winter wheat 
flour, short patent, basis cotton 98's, 
Kansas City, $6@6.40; 95 per cent, $5.60 
@5.90; straight, $5.45@5.60; first clear, 
$4.20@4.50; second clear, $3.35@3.90; low 
grade, $2.50@3.25. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed recovered from the slight re- 
action of a week ago, and bran prices 
advanced 50c@§$l1 ton. The rise in shorts 
was even sharper, quotations being $1@ 
1.50 higher. Demand was broad and ex- 
cellent, and considerably larger than of- 
ferin Sales were mainly to the South 
and Southwest, where another drouth is 
reaching serious proportions. Other sec- 
tions were also in the market, however. 
Current quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton: bran, $19.50@20; brown shorts, $22 
@28; gray shorts, $25@26. 


EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Following are current through rates on 
flour in sacks, Kansas City to ports 
named, via both Gulf and Atlantic sea- 
board, in cents per 100 lbs: Liverpool, 
London, Manchester, Glasgow, via aon 
Orleans 514%c September-October sea- 
board, via New York 56c; Belfast, Dub- 
lin, via New Orleans 51144c September- 
October seaboard, via New York 59c; 
Amsterdam, Antwerp, via New Orleans 
481,c September-October seaboard; Rot- 
terdam, Amsterdam, via New York 57c; 
Antwerp, via New York 57c; Hamburg, 
via New Orleans 481%4c, via New York 
57c; Christiania, via New Orleans 58%,4¢, 
via New York 56c; Copenhagen, via New 
Orleans 581,¢c, via New York 56c. 


EXPORT TRADE IN FAIR VOLUME 


Reports to the effect that Canadian 
competition is undermining the export 


business of United States mills are not 
borne out by the record of southwestern 


plants during the past few weeks. While 
the movement of flour from this section 
to foreign buyers was at a minimum for 
a considerable period during the summer 
little trouble is now being experienced in 
selling first clear abroad at satisfactory 
prices. No accumulation is reported by 
Kansas City mills, and several of them 
are sold several weeks ahead. Reports 
from country mills indicate that, pro- 
— they are selling as much 

our for export as are the companies 
here. 

Most of the local mills have good con- 
nections and are well established in for- 
eign countries. The trade to the West 
Indies and South America is reported 
especially brisk at present by mills which 
have long been in those fields. 

The principal difficulty experienced 
now in sales of flour abroad lies in 
guaranteeing a sailing date. The almost 
chaotic condition of railroad transporta- 
tion makes such a guaranty a hazard, as 
the time in transit from the mill to the 
seaboard cannot be estimated with cer- 
tainty. 

Domestic demand for second clear and 
low grade is sufficient to absorb supplies, 
millers say. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, with 

comparisons, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 
This week ....... 123,900 105,734 85 
Last week ....... 123,900 105,477 85 
Year ago ...cceee 105,900 99,200 93 
Two years ago... 103,800 62,600 60 
Five-year @Verage ....s.eeeeceeeees 79 
Ten-year AVETAGS ....ccccccessccsce 81.7 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 83 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, St. 
J + Wichita and Salina, as reported 


to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pct. 
Weekly output of ac- 
capacity forweek tivity 
This week ....... 491,130 363,155 74 
Last week ..... z+ 491,130 412,600 84 
Year ago ......+% 499,530 401,347 80 
Two years ago.... 448,170 289,554 64 
Five-year Average .....-.seceeseess 79 
Ten-year AVeTAge .....ccececceceees 81.7 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 10,786 bbls this week, 19,310 last 
week, 18,896 a year ago and 8,700 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 12 report do- 
mestic business good, 35 fair, and 21 
slow and quiet. 

WICHITA OUTPUT 

Output of Wichita (Kansas) mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 


western Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 
capacity for week tivity 
This week ......... 64,620 60,426 77.8 
Last week ......... 64,620 62,229 80.8 
Year QG0 .cccccccee 62,820 47,874 76.0 
Two years ago ..... 39,420 37,940 96.0 


REVISION IN SWITCHING FEES 

A general revision of the present rules 
of carriers, which generally provide for 
the absorption of crosstown switching on 


the movement of grain and grain prod- 
ucts at Missouri River ago is pro- 
under a case filed the Western 


runk Line docket this week. The pro- 
posals are as follows: 

1. On grain, that the carrier receiv- 
ing the outbound haul will absorb the 
outbound switching from the elevator 
and will absorb switching, if any, from 
the tracks of the carrier bringing the 
grain into Kansas City (or other Mis- 
souri River city) to the elevator, pro- 
vided perp A made in the same eleva- 
tor out of which the outbound shipment 


is loaded. 

2. On grain products and on mixed 
feeds, that the outbound carrier will ab- 
sorb the switching from the mill or ware- 
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house to its tracks, and will also absorb 
the inbound switching on grain from 
the tracks of the inbound carrier to the 
mill or warehouse, or it will absorb the 
switching where the movement of the 
grain is from the elevator into which the 
incoming shipment is unloaded to the 
mill or warehouse, but in that case it 
will not absorb switching from the 
tracks of carrier bringing the grain 
into Kansas City (or other Missouri Riv- 
er city) to the elevator. 

Where any of these services are per- 
formed by the carrier that receives the 
outbound haul the waiver or refund of 
its own charge will be accepted as an 
equivalent of the absorptions authorized; 
that these absorptions will be subject to 
the exceptions of the several carriers, as 
in the case of traffic to local stations, or 
to stations within a radius of 100 miles 
of Kansas City (or other Missouri River 
city), or to destinations to which the 
rate is less than the rate to the Missis- 
sippi River. 

he above absorption should be sub- 
ject to the clauses in the present tariffs, 
which | tee that the absorption of the 
inbound switching will only be made after 
90 per cent or more of the inbound 
weight has been shipped outbound, and 
that the absorption will be policed by 
the Western Weighing and Inspection 
Bureau. 


JOHN C. KOSTER TO EUROPE 


John C. Koster, European export man- 
ager Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, 
Kansas City, will leave here Oct. 10, and 
sail for este Oct. 14, on the Olympic, 
for an extended business trip. e will 
visit trade connections in all the impor- 
tant European countries, and will spend 
considerable time investigating trade 
conditions. The length of his stay is un- 
certain. 

NOTES 


W. L. Richeson, president W. L. Riche- 
son Co., Inc... New York, was in Kansas 
City last week. 

J. B. McLemore, of Nashville, Tenn., 
manager Southeastern Millers’ Associa- 
tion, was in Kansas City part of this 
week, 

W. R. Morris, manager Washburn- 
Crosby Co. (of the Southwest), was in 
Minneapolis and other northern cities 
this week. 

Sixty members of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade have signed for the an- 
nual golf tournament to be played Co- 
lumbus Day, Oct. 12. 

L. A. Arneson, general manager Lara- 
bee Flour Mills Corporation, spent most 
of this week at his company’s mills in 
Missouri and Kansas. 

Charles Barrows, export sales manager 
Midland Flour Milling Co., will leave 
next week for a two weeks’ pleasure trip 
to Galveston and other southern cities. 

W. R. Clarke, London representative 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., arrived in Kan- 
sas City, Oct. 4, for a brief visit at the 
home office. He will leave Sunday eve- 
ning. 

C. M. Connelly, for several years state 
grain inspector at: Salina, Kansas, has 
tendered his resignation, to take effect 
at once. He will be succeeded by C. W. 
Winslow, of Kansas City, Kansas. 


The Kansas Flour Mills Co. has award- 
ed the machinery contract for equipping 
the mill now being built in North Kansas 
City to A. E. Mosier, southwestern rep- 
resentative Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


The machinery contract for a 100-bbl 
mill for the J. M. Hays Industries, 
Osage City, Mo., has been awarded to 
the Nordyke & Marmon Co. through its 
southwestern representatives, S. H. and 
M. H. Stolzfus. 


September clearances of wheat for ex- 
ort at Port Arthur, Texas, were 549,500 
us, compared with 543,500 a year ago. 

Since J 1 Port Arthur has cleared 
1,541,500 bus wheat, compared with 2,- 
bya in the corresponding three months 
of 1921. 


The Galveston clearances of wheat for 
export in September were 1,902,600 bus, 
compared with 5,890,966 a year ago. 
Since July 1 Galveston has cleared 7,363,- 
017 bus wheat and 25,714 bus rye. In 
three months a year ago, the clearances 
were 32,168,539 bus wheat. 

“The grain movement through the 
Texas terminals, especially this port, has 
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reached about 75 per cent of normal,” a 
Galveston report this week said. A 
steady mennage today was predicted for 
all winter without the spectacular con- 
ro movement that was in evidence 
ast year. 

Although a fair attendance of south- 
western millers is predicted for the open- 
ing of the tidewater terminal at Phila- 
delphia, Oct. 21, no arrangements are 
way} made to form a party from here 
to Chicago. Millers attending from this 
section will join the special train from 
Chicago to Philadelphia. 

James N. Russell, president Kansas 
City Board of Trade, and C. W. Lons- 
dale, of the Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale 
Grain Co., will go to Chicago Sunday 
night to attend a conference, Monday, of 
the executive committee of grain ex- 
changes with regard to the Capper- 
Tincher law, which becomes effective 
Nov. 1. 

An amendment to the rules of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade which will 
invest the directors with power to ne- 
gotiate the lease or purchase of property 
for the use of the exchange will be vot- 
ed upon by members on Oct. 16. The 
amendment is intended to simplify and 
facilitate any plans the exchange may 
adopt for securing new quarters for the 
Board of Trade, or continuing in the 
present building. A committee has been 
considering sites for a new building for 
several months, and the plans embrace 
one large enough to take care of mill 
offices as well as grain dealers. 





SALINA 


Local mills operated at about the same 
rate of activity this week as last. Sev- 
eral have been running light shifts, owing 
to difficulties experienced in getting 
wheat. Very little grain moved to the 
mills this week. The car situation be- 
came worse. Shipping instructions con- 
tinue to come in slowly. There was no 
export demand. Flour prices advanced 
a little within the last few days. Feed 
prices remained the same as last week, 
with about the same demand. 

Very little wheat moved through the 
Salina market this week, due mostly to 
the shortage of cars to carry the grain 
from country stations. The price ranged 
in the neighborhood of 90c bu. 

Quotations, cotton 98’s, basis Kansas 
City: short patent flour, $5.75@6.15; 95 
per cent, $5.45@5.75; 100 per cent, $5.40 
@5.65; bran, $1 per 100 lbs; brown shorts, 
$1.10; gray shorts, $1.30; white shorts, 
$1.5714; mill-run, $1.0214,—straight or 
mixed cars. 

Output of Salina mills, representing a 
capacity of 46,200 bbls, with compari- 
sons: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This WES « .ccccccvcccvece 35,967 78 
es = SePeeerrrrr Tree 38,318 80 
EAE FORE cc ccccccsccavices 40,979 $6 


NOTES 

G. W. Penney, of the Kipple Grain 
Co., was in Salina this week visiting the 
grain trade. 

J. Liggett, of the Shannon Grain Co., 
Kansas City, called on Salina millers and 
grain men this week. 

R. B. Delafield, travelling freight 
agent for the Lake Erie & Western Rail- 
way, and J. A. Dickerson, travelling 
freight agent for the Southern Railway, 
called on local traffic managers this week. 

C. W. Winslow, formerly supervisor 
of inspections at the Kansas City office 
of the Federal Grain Inspection Bureau, 
has come to Salina, and will be associat- 
ed with the local grain inspection office. 
He takes the place of C. M. Connelly, 
who resigned last week on account of 
poor health. Mr. Connelly will remain 
in Salina. 





OKLAHOMA 


Oxtanoma Crry, Oxta., Oct. 7.-— 
Southwestern mills devoted exclusively 
to local territory, and some of those that 
sell in several southwestern states, re- 
port a continued improvement in busi- 
ness, due principally to the movement 
of cotton. Most of the larger mills that 
have depended to a considerable extent 
on export sales are having a better do- 
mestic business, a thing they have fought 
for very hard in recent years. Con- 
tract flour is moving to the West Indies 
and South America, and a little to 
Europe, but orders for new export busi- 
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ness are very scarce. Domestic terri- 
tory flour prices quoted to dealers were 
unchanged during the week, except that 
a few mills that had not met the 40c ad- 
vance of the week before made it this 
week. Millfeed prices were stronger. 

The wheat movement, which is still af- 
fected by seeding and holding by grow- 
ers, was retarded by a shortage of cars. 
Some grain dealers say the situation is 
more acute in that respect than for sev- 
eral years. Business was virtually sus- 
pended in some sections when the Rock 
Island ordered that no more cars be fur- 
nished for grain shipments in Oklahoma 
until a congestion was relieved along the 
road’s El Paso division in Kansas. For- 
tunately, this order was short-lived. 

Texas millers bought moderately and 
indifferently early in the week, and con- 
tinued overtopping export bids. The de- 
mand was for immediate and quick ship- 
ment largely. Many Oklahoma millers 
report that it is difficult to get desirable 
hard wheat. 

Iowa and Nebraska are still supplying 
the corn demand in this territory, but the 
demand from millers is only moderate. 
Buying by feeders probably would be 
heavier if they were better fixed finan- 
cially and if they were not restrained by 
high prices. Northern corn is delivered 
in Oklahoma City at 75c bu. New Okla- 
homa corn is selling in the eastern part 
of the state at 6lc, and in the western 
part at 65c. Very little Oklahoma corn 
will be shipped out of the state. The 
yield is abnormally light, and demand 
unusually strong. 

Hard wheat short patent flour sold in 
Oklahoma during the week at $6.40@6.60 
and soft wheat patent at $6.60@6.80. 
Mill-run bran $1.25@1.30, and shorts 
$1.50@1.55 per 100 lbs. 


NOTES 


S. E. Bryant, of Earlsboro, Okla., has 
purchased the Starks feed mill at that 
place. 

The Austin Mill & Grain Co., Brown- 
wood, Texas, will increase its capital 
stock to $150,000. 

Karl E. Humphrey, manager of the 
El Reno Mill & Elevator Co., has gone 
to New York, Boston and other eastern 
points on business. 

Operation of the plant of the Custer 
(Okla.) Milling Co. has been suspended 
indefinitely, and it is reported that the 
manager, B. G. Estill, has been employed 
by the Red Star Milling Co. 

A. Goodholm, manager of the Still- 
water (Okla.) Milling Co., reports that 
the company has begun the manufacture 
ot two new feeds, Perfect hen feed for 
poultry culture, and Milko dairy feed 
for the dairy industry. 

Joseph S. Morris, of the Hardeman- 
King Grain Co. staff at McAlester, has 
been transferred to Muskogee as man- 
ager of the Muskogee Mill & Elevator 
Co, the plant of which was leased re- 
cently by the Hardeman-King .company. 

Among cases recently docketed in the 
federal district court at Little Rock, 
Ark., were those of the Arkadelphia 
Milling Co. vs. Walter D. Hines, former 
Federal Railroad Administrator, and 
Mente & Co., Inc., vs. the Arkadelphia 
Milling Co. 

J. K. Landes, manager of the Enid 
(Okla.) Milling Co., who attended the 
meeting in Oklahoma City, Oct. 5, of the 
Oklahoma Millers’ Association, said that 
business in the Enid territory was nor- 
mal, and that his mill has no trouble in 
getting good milling wheat. 

Millfeed and other feeds and grain 

are to be handled by the E. T. Coleman 
Co., Plainview, Texas, successor to E. T. 
Coleman, grain and coal dealer. The 
new concern has been incorporated, with 
$50,000 capital stock, by E. T. and M. R. 
Coleman, and C. W. Tandy. 
_ A history of the flour milling industry 
in the United States from its beginning, 
including a portrayal of the most mod- 
ern methods, was related to the Rotary 
Club of Wichita Falls, Texas, recently, 
by C. W. Beavers, superintendent of the 
Wichita Mill & Elevator Co. 

C. E. Austin, manager of the Thomas 
(Okla.) Mill & Grain Co., reports that 
the company’s new plant probably will 
be in operation before Nov. 1. It is re- 
ported to have a capacity of 250 bbls, 
or an increase of 50 bbls over that of the 
old plant. Three new brands of flour 
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are to be manufactured, Side-Pal, Bank- 
able and Rainbow Special. 

A recent report of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank at Dallas predicted that win- 
ter feed crops in Texas will be good. “A 
broad seasonal demand characterized the 
wholesale trade situation in August,” it 
says. “A more confident feeling per- 
vades the business community.” 

A. R. Hacker, of the Enid (Okla.) 
Milling Co., was among the few Okla- 
homa millers and grain dealers who at- 
tended the recent New Orleans meeting 
of the Grain Dealers’ National Associa- 
tion. The Canadian Mill & Elevator Co. 
of El Reno was represented by Mr. 
Boone. 

Millers who depend on coal for fuel 
are told by dealers that there will not 
be a shortage in Oklahoma this winter, 
but that an increase in price of about 
75c ton is to be made soon. Dealers are 
carrying low stocks, due to a demand 
that keeps it moving from mines to 
consumers. 

John A. Simpson, president of the 
Oklahoma Farmers’ Union, announces 
that the union’s legislative demands have 
been completed and will be pushed when 
the legislature meets in January. Among 
them is one that flour mills shall be 
placed under jurisdiction of the corpora- 
tion commission. 

E. V. Mashburn, manager of the Shaw- 
nee (Okla.) Milling Co., chairman of 
a committee of the Shawnee Chamber 
of Commerce that recently toured the 
railroad shops at that place and re- 
ported to the chamber regarding shop 
conditions, complimented the employees 
on their high character, and reported 
that 386 men were at work. 

Charles U. Connellee, president, treas- 
urer and general manager of the Plan- 
sifter Milling Co., Oklahoma City, has 
purchased the stock of P. L. Jacobson 
in the company, and the latter has re- 
signed as vice president and retired. Mr. 
Connellee was one of the founders of 
the company. After the death of his fa- 
ther a few months ago he was elected 
president. His mother, Mrs. A. E. Con- 
nellee, is secretary. 


That American trade is growing gradu- 
ally in South America was reported by 
E. de la Ossa, New Orleans, vice consul 
of Panama, who visited the Southwest 
recently. He recommended that flour 
manufacturers and dealers arrange to 
carry stocks in government warehouses 
in Panama, which charge no toll. He de- 
clared that officials and business inter- 
ests of Panama are ambitious to have 
that point made the concentration and 
distributing center for Central and 
South America. 


COLORADO 

Demand for flour has taken a decided 
slump this week, largely due to the fact 
that buyers booked up a large quantity 
two weeks ago. Practically no new busi- 
ness was taken on. This condition prob- 
ably will not last long, as buyers are or- 
dering out their flour rapidly, and the 
strength shown in the wheat market in 
the face of heavy receipts and more fa- 
vorable news regarding a favorable set- 
tlement in the Near East should bring in 
new orders. 

Flour prices are as follows: best pat- 
ent, $5.85@5.95; standard patent, $5.10 
@5.20;_ self-rising, $6.10@6.20,—all in 
98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River, prompt 
to 30-day shipment. 

Millfeed is in brisk demand, with most 
of the mills in this territory sold ahead 
on bran. Most of the bran is used 
locally, although a few cars are going to 
the Southwest. A shortage of forage 
crops in this section is causing a larger 
demand for millfeed. Bran is worth $23 
ton, f.o.b., Denver, and $25, f.o.b., Colo- 
rado common points. White bran is 10c 
per 100 lbs more. 

NOTES 


Grain receipts at Denver increased this 
week. 

Albert Wright, manager Longmont 
Farmers’ Flour -Mills, Denver, is on a 
business trip to Lexington, Ky. 

John Weber, Weber Flour Mills Cor- 
poration, Salina, Kansas, visited in Den- 
ver this week. He has been on an ex- 
tended trip to the Pacific Coast. 

The railroad car shortage, and the 
fact that most farmers are bullish on 


wheat, is slowing up the marketing of 
ain in this territory. Mills are having 
ifficulty in securing good milling wheat 
from elevators, as it is almost impossible 
for the latter to get cars in which to ship 
out their pred stuff. 

The Farmers’ Co-operative Co., which 
formerly eperated a plant at Milliken, 
Colo., has a 300-bbl flour mill nearing 
completion in Denver. The building is 
completed and the milling machinery is 
on the ground ready to be installed. A 
grain elevator to be operated in connec- 
tion with the mill is practically finished. 

The Merchants’ Biscuit Co., Denver, is 
doubling the capacity of the plant here 
at a cost of about $200,000. This busi- 
ness has grown from a small beginning 
a few years ago until it is now one of 
the most important biscuit factories in 
the West. The report that it is about to 
open a branch in Kansas City is un- 
founded, as neither the Merchants’ Bis- 
cuit Co. nor any of its officers are direct- 
ly or indirectly connected with the Bright 
Biscuit Co., Kansas City, and have no 
intention at present to branch out into 
new territory. 





Canadian Exports by Countries 
Exports of grain and grain products from 




















Canada during August and July, 1922, by 
countries of destination: 
FLOUR, BBLS 
To— August July 
United Kingdom .......... 363,131 247,022 
United States ......cceccce 39,966 43,424 
Newfoundland ..........+.. 31,386 19,202 
Barbados .cccccssecccccece 3,622 3,762 
SRERRIED 6 cc cccccbiseocsecce 8,157 12,673 
Trinidad and Tobago...... 27,304 22,534 
Other British West Indies. 4,406 11,492 
WOOPRAUGR occcvccccovcesees 372 2,068 
British Guiana ........... 15,224 14,259 
Gold Coast ..... errrrrr? 668 375 
TIPE cccccccccccccccvccse 7,206 671 
British East Africa ....... 00 eee 
MOIR cccccccccscccccsccce 1,522 3,000 
NIMOTIA cccccccccccccccccce eve 100 
Sierra Leone oan 50 
CHIMA nccescece 3,748 4,000 
Panama ......- 306 2,591 
Ecuador 309 200 
Sweden 4,376 9,708 
Netherlands ..........+... 2,341 11,050 
PNG nc bvccesccvevuces 6,118 7,180 
British South Africa ...... 150 6,279 
TROMBONE cscs ccccccccsese 3,812 eee 
ColomBia ccrccccccccscccce eee 570 
BPTID scccsvcesesccascscece os 5 
San Domingo ........ éo¥es 762 879 
Cube ccccccccccccccccccccs 23,035 10,644 
Finland ...cccccsscccccces 10,339 6,921 
British Honduras ......... eee 180 
WOPWAY cccccccccccccccece 336 eee 
TOPOS T TCL eee 5,138 2,855 
French West Indies ....... 340 625 
BEOMISO ccccccccsccccccccee 550 ees 
Dutch West Indies 412 407 
BPYO@NCE 2c .cccccccece . eee 14 
Jugo-Slavia ° 561 ea 
PN - 5.6:0.4.0'0:6:60. 643.000.000% 1,998 14,047 
VRRORROIR. cccccccaccevccce 6,228 5,704 
Miquelon and St. Pierre ... 37 542 
Guatemala ..ccccccccccces 09 750 
DUET cc cccsvccecsnescese 9,931 7,297 
GTECCE .cccccccccccesccece 363 2,182 
BReith oc cccccccccscccsecces 1,971 490 
Dutch Guiana ........ eee 656 329 
Esthonia ........ uae 2,100 564 
Portuguese Africa .. ™ 50 1,225 
TADAMR ccccccccccsecccsccccs 1,000 5,705 
ALASKA cccccccccsccccccces 10 43 
LsOttOmia .cccccccccccccess 1,170 2,818 
Morocco ......+s evccccoers eee 357 
BelMiumM ..ccccccecccccccss +o 357 
French Guiana ........... eee 75 
Totals ....ccccces eeseces 691,201 486,115 
WHEAT, BUS 
To— August July 
United Kingdom ........ 7,967,665 6,210,047 
United States ....... - 1,775,173 830,512 
Greece ..... ee ieneseeeees 381,877 182,100 
Denmark ...cccccsces . 3,980 .esoo 
Belgium ........0++ ° 221,418 523,078 
BOE 2 cceseccecasveseser 513,990 668,029 
Netherlands .....+.+.+-- 476,996 680,453 
F@nce ...ccccccccce ecces 68,389 192,459 
Brasil ..cccccccccccccess 10,000 = g aa 
British South Africa ..... 1,666 7,173 
Sweden .. 
Japan 
Totals .ccvccccsecvccceces 11,586,601 9,486,747 
RYE, BUS 
To— August July 
United Kingdom .......... 383,276 184,872 
TRICO GERGED 6c wicccccccecs 3058 =u eee 
MOREA. co cecenceecincs (60060 20,267 
Tetals .cccsces eseccecees 384,915 205,139 
OATMEAL AND ROLLED OATS, 100 LBS 
To— August July 
United Kingdom ......... 41,431 31,598 
United States ..c.ccccccce coves 625 
Bermuda .cccccccccccscces 5 2 
British Guiana ........... 10 24 
British South Africa ...... dus 866 
Barbados ......++++.++5- ° 12 144 
TO@MBICR 2c cccscccccccccses eee 43 
Trinidad and Tobago ..... 18 eee 
Other British West Indies. 22 72 
DOORMNAEEE once ccccrccevence ° eos 1,105 
St. Pierre and Miquelon .. 10 eee 
Newfoundland ........... 259 1,159 
Totals ........ Te TTL esee 41,767 35,538 
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OATS, BUS 

To— August July 
United Kingdom ......... 1,393,312 1,233,413 
United States .........0.5:. 127,035 32,169 
Newfoundland ..........+. 16,820 10,186 
PEUUGOD cccccscccsdsceces 18,571 26,872 
SIO v5 0h 00 96-0heviereee 4,845 9,434 
Trinidad and Tobago ..... 15,156 235 
Other British West Indies. 48 1,191 
British Guiana 15,024 7,252 
WOPMMOGR 200s cncs 14,810 25,091 
EE 9 6 <'cl'v 0.0 0.ud006660%6 33,900 wesc 
St. Pierre and Miquelon,.... 85 20 
N cpessebiveeneetas 25,000" wee. 
Dl <hicecdesisctdactas andee 9,411 
DIES wrecks ceva eave 47,058 164,703 
BED Sncecnevccseesuace * fae 
SD. Se stebeaadse reeves 420,170 854,302 
British Honduras ......... cesses 47 
DEE: cetutenateiecnscsee e00bs 115 
PEO Sees vcctncesece - eeews 3,295 

Totals ....6cecececeeee+2,188,984 2,377,736 

BARLEY, BUS 

To— August July 
United Kingdom ......... 957,217 6£5,888 
PPGUEUE occcdccccctocccccs Saaee 20,000 
BROCROPIARES cccccccsccccss 203,391 252,351 

BORIS seccccevcccsscces 1,193,941 958,239 

FLAXSEED, BUS 

To— August July 
CWmlted Btates ciccceiccsses 14,474 885 
BRAN, SHORTS AND MIDDLINGS, 100 LBS 

To— August July 
United Kingdom .......... 1,569 2,240 
United States ............ 14,561 24,465 
SL, 5. 06-000 006800000.06 3,615 6,871 
MPIGISR GUIARA .nccccecese cesece 30 
SUGEOE cececccvnccanetecs ceoes 50 
Trinidad and Tobago ..... 1,875 1,275 
Other British West Indies.. 5 65 
Newfoundland ............ 522 428 
GD 6d0-s 4:04:38 04640 60065 0% 16,000 4,000 
St. Pierre and Miquelon... 4 40 

(,. | STEP TrTTrTrr Tre rr 38,151 39,464 

SCREENINGS, 100 LBS 

To— August July 
eee 42,303 29,633 
pO PN CYTE oT rT ie ae 20 

| Perrrr rc rr rey 42,303 29,653 





Canada—Milling in July 


Preliminary statement of the grain ground 
by the merchant and custom mills of Canada 


in July, 1922, as reported by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics, in bushels: 
East West Total 

Weeat ccecsceces 2,062,986 2,343,340 4,406,326 
ee 379,367 422,650 802,017 
Barley ....-.006 5,697 2,374 8,071 
TO accccccesens See . tseeee 5,206 
COFR wccccccvecss 158,900 15,460 174,360 


Mixed grain .... 238,648 37,880 276,528 
Preliminary statement of the products re- 
sulting from the above grindings in July, 
1922: 
Wheat flour, bbls— East West Total 
Manitoba 1 patent... 102,985 184,407 287,392 
Manitoba 2 patent... 132,280 185,427 317,707 








Ont. winter straight. 20,312 ..... 20,312 
All @UROTS ccccsececs 188,134 122,255 310,389 

Totals, flour ...... 443,711 492,089 935,800 

Feed, tons— East West Total 
Low grade flour 1,542 3,046 4,588 
MOR Vecscsccssccesece 6,600 8,658 15,258 
Shorts and middlings. 9,361 10,188 19,549 
All other offal ....... 2,648 1,166 3,814 
Other cereals, 

lbs— East West Total 
Oatmeal ...... 788,422 225,570 1,013,992 
Rolled oats .... 3,978,871 5,435,731 9,414,602 
Barley, pot and 

Pearl ...cccce 79,950 31,409 111,359 
Rye meal ..... 171,108 = wcccce 171,108 
Corn flour and 

MOR wcccsecs 1,496,036 76,440 1,572,476 
Ground feed - 

BORER. 640.003 18,869,944 5,881,195 24,761,139 


Total products in months of March, April, 
May and June, 1922 (000’s omitted): 

Wheat flour, bbls— Mch. April May June 
Manitoba 1 patent. 408 316 337 224 
Manitoba 2 patent. 364 274 359 274 








Ont. wint. straight. 39 23 19 22 
All others ........ 442 385 440 471 

Total flour ...... 1,253 999 1,155 991 

Feed, tons— 
Low grade flour ... 6 4 5 3 
BBFOR ccccccccccces 21 17 19 16 
Shorts and mid- 

dlings ......... ° 26 20 24 20 
All other offal..... 4 2 2 3 
Other cereals, lbs— 
Oatmeal .......... 785 1,038 941 633 
Rolled oats ....... 8,919 65,368 4,474 6,867 
Barley, pot and 

MEE écccesecene 167 99 112 82 
Rye meal ........ - 165 50 108 75 
Corn flour and 

MMOA] coccccccces 807 2,114 479 1,717 


Ground feed grains 53,742 51,114 32,851 26,768 
Total wheat flour output for the 11 months 
of the crop year 1921-22, in barrels: 
September 
October .. 
November 
December 
January ... 
February . 





March ...... 

April Cocceecsecesecesevccorecees 

ery 

June ..... 

JULY cescccccccertes ceerccvcccccvess 981,682 
Total ...... eeccccccccece eccccoeee 13,819,471 





The fruit crops of Great Britain and 
southern Sweden are reported to be good 
this year. 
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There was not much change in the Chi- 
cago flour market, so far as new business 
was concerned, Demand slowed up some- 
what the past week, and sales were most- 
ly in small lots, with no disposition to 
stock up. 

The supposition is that more flour was 
sold a few weeks ago than was generally 
thought to be the case. With the unset- 
tled wheat market, and prices showin 
an upward tendency, buyers are satisfie 
to hold off. Although it is thought that 
wholesale bakers and other heavy buyers 
of flour have fair stocks on hand, it is 
the opinion that if prices were down to 
an attractive level, these buyers would 
come into the market again, as they have 
room for more flour. 

Representatives of northwestern mills 
say they did a fair business this week. 
Buyers still pursue the policy of taking 
on flour as needed and only in small lots. 
Many jobbers in this market report that 
they are not getting very good samples 
from northwestern mills. The quality is 
not as good as in previous years, and the 
general opinion is that prices will have to 
come down closer to the hard winter 
level before much business will develop. 

Demand for hard winters also slowed 
up a little. The big bakers have enough 
flour on hand or coming to them to cover 
more than temporary requirements, but 
if they were offered very attractive prices 
they might be induced to take on more. 
The trade considers the present strength 
merely temporary. Jobbers are doing a 
fair business in hard winters, but mainly 
in small lots. 

Local mills enjoyed a fair business. 
They report a slowing up in demand, 
but there is a, steady small lot trade, and 
they are selling around 85 per cent of 
their output. Production fell off some 
this week, the output being about 33,000 
bbls. The car situation is beginning to 
ee mills some trouble, but conditions 

ere are not so acute as in other sections. 

The better grades of clears are some- 
what more active. Ordinary grades are 
in fair supply, but demand is spotted, 
depending upon quality and price. 

Export business in the better grades is 
still very quiet, but there has been some 
improvement in clears, Exporters have 
not been able to do much of late in the 
Near East. Canadian mills are reported 
to have been reconsigning large quanti- 
ties there and offering them at prices 
that are hard to meet. The past week, 
however, inquiries from the Levant 
picked up and several small lots were 
sold there. 

Nominal quotations, basis car lots, 
f.o.b., Chicago: spring short patent $6.20 
@6.80 bbl, standard patent $5.75@6.50, 
first clear $4.75@5.25, second clear $8@ 
$3.90; hard winter short patent $5.50@ 
6.40, straight $5.20@5.80, first clear $4.25 
@4.75; soft winter patent $5.75@6.60, 
straight $5.25@5.50, first clear $4.50@ 
4.60. 


The local rye flour output again totaled 
4,000 bbls. Demand for rye flour is the 
quietest in weeks. The trade considers 
present prices too high, and only buys 
when forced to cover current needs. 
White rye flour is quoted at $8.90@4.65 
bbl, medium at $3.65@4.10, and pure 
dark at $2.50@3.75. 

Business in durum products is very 
unsatisfactory, and demand very quiet. 
Most buyers have fair stocks on hand. 
No. 2 semolina is on at $5@5.10 bbl, 
jute, No. 3 semolina $4.90@5, durum 


flour $4.50@4.60, clear $3.40@3.50, f.o.b., 
Chicago. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Chicago mills, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 


This week ........ 40,000 33,000 82 
Last week ........ 40,000 36,000 90 
FOr OBO ccoccccce 40,000 26,000 63 
Two years ago..... 26,700 22,250 83 


CASH WHEAT 


‘The local cash market was featured 
this week by the strength in red winters, 
caused by active demand from mills. As 
only seven cars of this variety of wheat 
were received in this market, receipts 
were inadequate, and a local miller 
bought 85,000 bus No. 2 red winter from 
store on basis of 8c over December. 

Mills were fair buyers of hard win- 
ters and springs, and outside mills also 
took fair quantities of these varieties, 
but they would not compete for supplies. 
Shippers were not very active. Cana- 
dian wheat is selling at a discount, and 
the unsettled transportation conditions 
had a tendency to limit this trade. 

Receipts totaled 442 cars, compared 
with 461 last week, and 304 a year ago. 
The lack of cars is restricting the move- 
ment of wheat to this market from near- 
by points. 

Premiums on No. 1 red winter were 
10@1lc over December; No. 2 red, 10@ 
103%,¢ over; No. 1 hard winter, 3c over; 
No. 2 hard, 214c over; No. 1 dark north- 
ern spring, 12@20c over; No. 2 dark 
northern, 10@15c over; No. 1 northern, 
5@8c over. The basis for cash wheat 
has been changed from September to 
December. 

At the close No. 1 red winter was 
quoted at $1.164%,@1.17% bu, No. 2 red 
$1.164%,@1.17%, No. 3 red $1.11%4@ 
1.14144; No. 1 hard $1.09@1.091%, No. 2 
hard $1.08/,@1.09, No. 3 hard $1.08@ 
1.08144; No. 1 dark northern spring, 
$1.18, @1.26%; No. 2 dark, $1.161%4@ 
1.2114; No. 1- northern, $1.11144@1.141,. 


MILLFEED 


Market stronger, and prices on bran 
have been advanced 50c@$l. Demand 
is excellent, and far greater than the 
supply. The trade in the central and 
midwestern states has been inquiring 
freely for feed. The East also is in the 
market, but buyers in that territory have 
been slow in following the advance. Al- 
though mills are reported to have been 
operating at nearly full capacity, very 
few have feed to offer. A local jobber 
recently mailed letters to 180 mills in 
the Southwest and Northwest. He re- 
ceived replies from about 60; of these 
only three had any feed to offer, and 
then only in small amounts. 

Deliveries on old contracts are coming 
through very slowly, due to a large ex- 
tent to the extremely tight car situation. 
Mills have enjoyed a very brisk mixed 
car business, and this has absorbed a 
good share of the output. 

Flour middlings are in a little better 
demand, but not very active. Red dog 
is quiet, and little interest is being shown 
by the trade. Bran is quoted at $21.50@ 
23.50 ton, standard middlings $23@25, 
flour middlings $25.65@27, sod fog $30.65 
@32. 


LARABEE AT FOOD EXHIBIT 


The Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, 
Kansas City, was the only mill to have 
an exhibit at the Food Show held at the 
Coliseum, Chica; this week. In the 
booth it had an expert giving talks on 
flour and demonstrations of the baking 
of bread and rolls. The C. B. Spaulding 
Corporation, distributors for the Lara- 


bee products in Chicago, had charge of 
the exhibit. 


WASHBURN-CROSBY CO.’8 NEW OFFICE 

The Chicago branch of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co. is now settled in its new 
quarters in the Old Colony Life Build- 
ing, on West Jackson Boulevard. It has 
spacious offices, and a new feature is the 
telegraph department, with six operators 
and private wires to New York City, 
Buffalo, Minneapolis, Kansas City and 
Louisville. 

FLOUR STOCKS 


Stocks of flour in principal markets on 
Oct. 1, with comparisons, as reported 
to the Chicago Board of Trade, in bar- 
rels (000’s omitted) : 


1921 
Oct. 1 Sept. 1 Oct. 1 
Philadelphia ...... 8 115 
New York .......- 14 31 41 
Chicago ..cssecces 21 23 60 
St. Louis .......... 56 57 66 
TeleGe cecccscccece 24 19 15 
Boston ....ccccese 19 24 28 
Milwaukee ........ 123 89 26 
Duluth ..cccccsese 376 362 365 
Petals .cccoccves 717 699 706 
NOTES 


C. B. Spaulding, of the New Century 
Co., Chicago, will leave Sunday for Kan- 
sas City. 

J. H. MeNair, president Halstead 
(Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co., was in 
this market on Oct. 3. 

There will be a meeting of the Biscuit 
and Cracker Manufacturers’ Association 
in Chicago on Oct. 26-27. 

L. C. Newsome, of the Newsome Feed 
Co., oe passed through Chicago 
on Oct. 5 on his way to Minneapolis. 

The Flour Jobbers’ Exchange, Chicago, 
will hold its annual meeting at the Uni- 
versity Club, Thursday evening, Oct. 12. 

Charles F. Hawe, president and gen- 
eral manager of the Hawthorne Milling 
Co., Cincinnati, was in Chicago on Oct. 
3-4. 


W. R. Clark, foreign representative of 
the Kansas Flour Mills Co. passed 
through Chicago on Oct. 3 on his way to 
Kansas City. 

H. H. Hanneman, of the Washburn- 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, visited the Chi- 
cago branch on Oct. 3, and then went on 
to Kansas City. 

The New Century Co., Chicago, has in- 
stalled a radio set in its office. Reports 
of market conditions and other informa- 
tion are received daily. 

Guy Thomas, director, and W. H. 
Strothman, of the traffic department of 
the Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, 
visited the Chicago branch this week. 

M. E. Greiner, Minneapolis, represen- 
tative of the Percy Kent Co., Buffalo, 
and Lit oie Bros. Co., Watertown, N. 
Y., was here this week calling on the 
trade. 

Paul Schulze, formerly head of the 
Schulze Baking Co., returned to Chicago 
on Oct. 6 from an eight months’ trip in 
Europe. He arrived in New York on 
Sept. 28, but visited for several days in 
that city. 

Corn goods are in excellent demand, 
and mills in general are behind on de- 
liveries. The car situation is getting 
more acute, and mills are having consid- 
erable difficulty in getting equipment. 
Prices are stronger. 

Donald B. Conn, Minneapolis, has been 
made manager of the public relations 
section, car service division, of the 
American Railway Association. He will 
make special stu y of the movements of 
coal, grain and other commodities. 

Dr. Vincent Van Peski, Rotterdam, 
Holland, secretary of the Association of 
Netherland Flour Importers, was in Chi- 
cago the greater part of this week, to 
discuss matters that had been opened 
through correspondence between him and 
the Millers’ National Federation. 

Lake flour shipments from Chicago 
this week were 12,000 bbls, of which 8,000 
went to Buffalo, and 4,000 to Erie; 305,- 
000 bus wheat, 245,000 to og Harbor, 
and 60,000 to Port MecNicoll; 1,491,000 
bus corn, 414,000 to Buffalo, 570,000 to 
a a Harbor, and 507,000 to Port Mc- 


The Federal Trade Commission will 
hold a hearing in Chicago on Oct. 10, at 
which time several Board of Trade mem- 
bers will appear. The commission is in- 
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vestigating the advance and decline in 
wheat prices last winter and during the 
month of May this year. It will investi- 
gate the deliveries of grain under the 
rules of the Chicago Board of Trade. 

John Gillies, member of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, and for 30 years con- 
nected with Hulburd, Warren & Chan- 
dler, Chicago brokers and commission 
merchants, died Oct. 5, aged 60. For 
many years Mr. Gillies was office man- 
ager for this firm, and later became a 
partner in the company. He is survived 
by the widow and a son. Funeral serv- 
ices were held Oct. 7 from the residence 
in Evanston. 

The Star & Crescent Milling Co., Chi- 
cago, moved its offices from the Temple 
Building to 166 West Jackson Boule- 
vard on Oct. 5. The Chicago branch 
of The Northwestern Miller and this 
firm have been neighbors for many yeirs 
in the Temple Building, and the separa- 
tion is not very welcome, but it is ap- 
preciated that the milling firm will have 
in its new quarters much needed laryer 
offices. It occupies a good share of thie 
fifteenth floor-in the building. 

The board of directors of the Chicayo 
Board of Trade has approved an ameni- 
ment to section 30 of rule 4, and recoi- 
mended it to a ballot vote of the asso- 
ciation. The amendment provides that 
each member of the clearing house of ie 
Board of Trade must file with the secre- 
tary, on or before Jan. 31 of each yexr, 
a statement of affairs upon the first day 
of that month, showing the amount of 
actual cash capital, and give a financial 
exhibit of the affairs of each member. 

The executive committee of the Chica- 
go Flour Club met at the Sherman Hotel 
on Oct. 5 and appointed the following 
committees: membership, C. C. Anthon, 
of the Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., 
chairman, and P. P. Croarkin and Fred 
Larsen; entertainment, J. E. Herbert, 
chairman, and L. J. Weitzman and W il- 
liam M. Clark; traffic committee, Nelson 
K. Reese, chairman, and W. H. Mast and 
John W. Eckhart, Jr; auditing, Frank 
G. Somers, chairman, and J. J. Kelly 
and Phelps Cowan; legislative, C. Bb. 
Spaulding, chairman, and C. M. Yager 
and A. S. Purves; grievance, V. J. Pect- 
ersen, chairman, and Louis Rosenbluth, 
J. S. Stone, William Kunz and John FE. 
Stephan; arbitration, J. R. Short, chair- 
man, and John Benes, E. M. Palmer, 
Harry Brown and L, F. Eaton. 





WISCONSIN 

Mitwavkeg, Wis., Oct. 7.—The firmer 
tone of the flour market consequent upon 
the upward trend of cash and option 
prices in the wheat market served to 
bring out a better inquiry toward the end 
of the week. In most instances, however, 
purchases actually made smacked of bare 
necessities, although on the soft spot at 
the beginning of the week some fair 
business was placed. On the whole, this 
week’s volume was smaller than that of 
last week, 

Local mills are operating steadily, and 
this week made more flour than in any 
week since the active days immediately 
following the middle of August. As the 
week advanced and the wheat: market 
kept rising, or at least held its own, ship- 
ping directions came in more freely. The 
all-rail traffic situation remains unfavor- 
able, but the lake outlet has not felt any 
serious effect of the seamen’s strike 


- called Oct. 1, and mills here are able to 


get flour through to the East with only 
slight delays. 

The balance of trade, which in the last 
two to three weeks grew to be almost 
evenly divided between spring and Kan- 
sas flour, is gradually turning to spring. 
Winters have suffered further disai- 
vantage in the sharp advance of cash 
premiums. This has brought the differ- 
ential to a very fine point, something to 
which the trade has not been accustomed 
since the war period. The new basis 
of competition finds much favor amoig 
spring wheat millers, who are now in- 
clined to be concerned a great deal more 
about Canadian competition than that 
from the Southwest. 

Prices are firmer to 10c bbl higher than 
last week. Fancy city brands of hard 
spring wheat patent were quoted at 
$6.45@7.30, and straight at $6.15@6.50, 
in 98-lb cotton sacks. 

A better market for fancy clear flour 
is noticeable, although local mills still 
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d it necessary to put pressure to bear 
er buyers to effect steady disposition. 
This is being done by urging mixed car 
transactions, with a due proportion of 
clear flour specified. Trade has been 
better in the last few weeks than it was 
all summer, however, and clears are not 
now the drug on the market that they 
were then. Low grade clear, however, 
moves very slowly, due to the inactivity 
of the export market. There is a fair 
inquiry from abroad, but views are so 
far out of line with those of sellers, and 
other conditions so unfavorable, that lit- 
tle business is passing. Prices are large- 
ly nominal. First clear was quoted at 
&5.25@5.60, and second nominally at 
$1.10@5.10, in 98-Ib cottons. | 

The call for Kansas patent is not quite 
so active as last week. Prices have ad- 
vanced rather sharply and the better 
grades are being held at or a little be- 
low the prices asked for spring grades 
of equivalent quality. Local mills are 
now selling a little more spring than 
Kansas, whereas up to very recently the 
advantage was in favor of Kansas. The 
jobbing trade is experiencing a similar 
condition in sales to bakers and the 
grocery trade. The latter, however, is 
taking more flour than since late spring, 
which is regarded as an encouraging sign. 
Fancy Kansas patent was quoted at 
$6.95@7.20, and bakers patent at $6.15 
@6.45, in 98-lb cottons. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Output Per ct. 
This week ......+. 10,200 64 


Last week ......+- 16,000 1,000 6 
Last year ..cer.eee 28,000 18,750 66 
Two years ago ..... 24,000 3,180 17 
Three years ago.... 24,000 19,000 79 
Four years ago..... 18,000 13,200 73 
Five years ago..... 12,000 10,000 83 


FLOUR MOVEMENT INCREASES 


The movement of flour at Milwaukee 
this week shows an increase, which is 
largely in favor of receipts. These are 
coming largely by rail, while shipments 
are principally by lake. Considerable 
flour is being shipped to the East by 
northwestern mills through the Milwau- 
kee lake outlet. Receipts this week were 
91,100 bbls, against 91,150 last week and 
34,400 last year; the Milwaukee road 
alone brought 76,100 bbls. Shipments 
were 38,510 bbls, against 26,600 last week 
and 27,300 last year. Lake lines carried 
out 36,410 bbls. 

The preponderance of receipts over 
shipments so far this year is indicated by 
total receipts of 1,786,495 bbls, against 
1,267,760 in the same time in 1921. Ship- 
ments for the same period this year were 
817,866 bbls, against 1,031,316 last year. 
A sharp increase in flour stocks at Mil- 
waukee in the past month is reported. 
Stocks on Oct. 1 were 123,493 bbls, com- 
pared with 88,945 on Sept. 1, and 26,349 
on Oct. 1, 1921. In 1920 on the same 
date stocks were 12,644 bbls; 1919, 60,- 
180; 1918, 62,500; 1917, 9,685; 1916, 56,- 
292; 1915, 80,605; 1914, 95,8355 1913, 61,- 
915; 1912, 111,620, 


MILLFEED 


Due probably more to the lack of sup- 
ply than any pressing demand, prices 
have overeome the soft spot of a week 
ago and are again higher. While mills 
are operating at the best capacity reached 
on this crop so far, they have very little 
to offer, output being pretty well ab- 
sorbed by previous sales for near-by ship- 
ment. Some prompt shipment orders 
of early September are only now being 
filled. Mixed car trade, pressed largely 
at the option of the mills, is keeping the 
supply cleaned up, and it is a matter of 
allocation to a considerable extent to 
keep customers satisfied. 

The heavy feeds are moving better, but 

the call is still far from satisfactory. 
Inquiry is moderate, but concessions are 
demanded which sellers are not disposed 
to meet, in view of the generally strong 
tone of the market. 
_ Compared with last week, spring bran 
is $1.50 ton higher, while winter advanced 
$1 and maintained a premium of 50c@$1 
ton. Middlings are 50c higher. Rye feed 
continues to show exceptional strength, 
and is $1@1.50 higher. Hominy feed is 
up 75¢c ton. Flour middlings and red 
dog are unchanged, but firmly held. Re- 
ground oat f is up 50c. Meals and 
platen feed remain unchanged and large- 
y nominal. . 
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Receipts of millfeed at Milwaukee this 
week were 3,180 tons, compared with 
2,880 last year; shipments were 6,083 
tons, against 6,842 last year. 

RYE FLOUR 

Milwaukee mills this week produced 
2,000 bbls rye flour, compared with 1,500 
last week, 1,000 two weeks ago, and 4,286 
last year, when capacity was considerably 
larger, however. This week’s output is 
the heaviest since the end of January. 

Sales are limited mainly to regular 
customers’ standing orders, and the in- 
crease in output is a direct reflection of 
heavier shipping directions, which are 
traceable to larger needs. An advance in 
prices as the result of stronger cash and 
option prices on rye probably had some 
influence, but it is said that consumption 
is increasing. 

Interior mills are grinding heavily and 
most of them are operating at capacity. 
The call is Pe for the whiter 
qualities, and disposition of the dark 
grades is very difficult. 

Prices are about 25c bbl higher for 
best white, and 10@l15c for bakers pat- 
ent. Dark is almost entirely nominal. 
Pure white was quoted at $4.90@5.20, 
straight at $4.40@4.80, and dark at $3.50 
@4.30, in 98-lb cottons. 


CORN GOODS 


The improvement in the demand for 
corn goods noticeable in the last two to 
three weeks is well sustained. Local 
manufacturers are keeping their book- 
ings beyond the capacity of the mills, 
which are running full time. Practically 
all business is on domestic account, ex- 
port trade being checked by exchange 
rates and other difficulties. Corn grits 
are moving more freely, with cereal mills 
getting into the usual heavy fall produc- 
tion. Prices are stronger and higher, 
with the consistent advance in cash and 
option prices, and sharper strength of 
cash premiums. Corn flour was quoted 
at $1.85@1.90, corn meal at $1.80@1.85, 
and corn grits at $1.75@1.80, in 100-lb 
sacks. 

NOTES 

The Ladish Co. is successor to H. H. 
Ladish, manufacturer of live stock feeds 
and wholesaler in millfeed, grains, etc., 
at 105 Wells Street, in the Brumder 
Building, Milwaukee. 

The Corning and Equity elevators at 
Kilbourn, Wis., were badly damaged by 
fire which on Oct. 4 caused a $75,000 loss 
in the railroad yard district. The fire 
originated in the Milwaukee road freight 
depot. 

The latest addition to the ranks of 
grain traders on the Milwaukee exchange 





is Jackson Bros. & Co., Chicago and New 
York, who have opened a local branch 
office under the management of William 
Young, Jr. 


Charles M. Owen, of the Atwood-Lar- 
son Co., Duluth, Minn., and Erich A. 
Engler, of the Buerger Commission Co., 
Milwaukee, have been admitted to mem- 
bership in the Milwaukee Chamber of 
Commerce. 


A new wholesale grocery store and 
warehouse, 100x108, will be erected at 
Rice Lake, Wis., by the Rice Lake Gro- 
cery Co., of which Thomas F. Branham, 
head of the Eau Claire (Wis.) Coffee 
Co., is president. 


Herman Jahns, Jr., formerly connect- 
ed with Runkel & Dadmun, grain com- 
mission merchants, Milwaukee Chamber 
of Commerce, but more recently associat- 
ed with another grain house, has rejoined 
the Runkel & Dadmun forces. 


Several hundred retail grocers in cen- 
tral Wisconsin attended the annual con- 
vention and stockholders’ meeting of the 
Wood County Grocery Co. at Wisconsin 
Rapids, Wis., on Oct. 5. All travelling 
men also were called in to entertain the 
guests. 


All loading records ever made by Mil- 
waukee elevators went by the board 
Oct. 1 when the steamer Hurlbut W. 
Smith took on 280,750 bus corn in $8 
hours 50 minutes at the Chicago & North 
Western’s Kinnickinnic elevator, operat- 
ed by the Donahue-Stratton Co. 


Otto J. Koch, formerly secretary of 
the Robert A. Johnston Co., Milwaukee, 
a nationally known chocolate, biscuit and 
cracker concern, has incorporated a new 
enterprise, the Otto J. Koch Co., with a 
capital stock of $100,000, to engage in 
the candy and biscuit industry. 


The transportation situation is check- 
ing cash grain trade at both ends. While 
offerings are small, due to the shortage 
of rolling stock and the slow movement 
of freight, the demand is good, in spite 
of congestion at the seaboard. Ship- 
ments from local elevators are light be- 
cause of the small cargo space available. 
A few cargoes were loaded, however. 


The Malteat Products Co. is the new 
style adopted by the Horlick Maltoat 
Products Co., of Racine, Wis. The con- 
cern originally was established in Mil- 
waukee several years ago, and later 
moved to Racine. The change in name 
avoids conflict and interference with the 
name of the Horlick’s Malted Milk Co., 
which has been operating in Racine for 


40 years or longer. 
L. E. Meyer. 
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CROPS MATURING RAPIDLY 


Semimonthly Conditions Outlined in Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Report—Frosts in 
New England—Good Buckwheat Yields 


Crops have matured rapidly since 
Sept. 15 as a result of high temperatures 
and lack of moisture which have pre- 
vailed generally over most of the coun- 
try, according to the semimonthly crop 
notes of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. A number of important 
crops have matured too rapidly. In New 
England there were frosts over the whole 
district, but crops suffered only slight 
damage. 

Corn has matured very rapidly in prac- 
tically all parts of the country, its ripen- 
ing being hastened by high temperatures. 
In Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, and 
Michigan much corn is reported to be 
chaffy, due to premature ripening. Silo 
filling is well advanced, and meee com- 
pleted in several sections. A smaller 
crop of merchantable corn than usual is 
reported from Kansas. 

Plowing and seeding of fall sown 
grain have been generally delayed in most 
sections by lack of moisture in the soil, 
and are reported to be practically at a 
standstill in Illinois, Indiana, and Michi- 
gan. In many sections farmers are de- 
laying the seeding of wheat waiting for 
fly free dates. There is ample moisture 
reported from Missouri, eastern Kansas, 
and parts of Nebraska and Iowa. Wheat 
seeding is extending northward into new 
territory in Iowa. A large acreage of 
rye and barley is expected in Oklahoma 
if rains come soon. Seeding is nearly 
completed in western Kansas, and much 
of the wheat is up in the eastern section 
of the state. Threshing of oats continues 
over most of the country. Yields of 
spring grains reported to be generally 
light in southern areas. Threshing of 
wheat is in progress in the Northwest, 
and is grading high in North Dakota and 
Montana, except for slight damage in 
spots by rains. Car shortage in these 
states is now causing concern. In New 
England some late buckwheat fields have 
been damaged by frosts, but most of 
the crop has been harvested with good 
yields. A good crop of this grain is re- 
ported in Iowa. 











The almond crops of Italy, Spain and 
Portugal are expected to be plentiful of 
the poorer grades this year. The crop 
of France is reported to be poor. The 
exports of almonds from Spain in 1921 
were the greatest during the five-year 
period 1917 to 1921, with the exception 
of 1919. 
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Airplane View of Philadelphia’s New Tidewater Terminal for Flour 
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United States and Canadian advertisers in 
The Northwestern Miller who desire connec- 
tions abroad, and foreign advertisers who 
seek information concerning markets or con- 
nections in the United States or Canada, are 
invited to communicate with the manager 
of this department, 





Contents of this publication are protected 
by copyright. Republication permitted when 
credit is given The Northwestern Miller. 
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It almost seems that the good times 
long hoped for have at last arrived, for 
there is far more animation on Mark 
Lane than for many months, and import- 
ers are beginning to smile again. Un- 
fortunately it is not profits that are be- 
ing made, but they may come later; it 
is the fact that flour, which in some 
cases has been hanging about for a long 
time, is now being sold. Stocks of dear 
flour are at last going into consumption, 
so that sellers are able to realize a value, 
though not a profit. For the moment the 
needy reseller does not exist. 

There is satisfaction in the present 
situation. Whatever the cause may be 
of the present change in market senti- 
ment, it comes at a time when stocks 
are low, not only of flour but of wheat. 
London, of all the English markets, 
should respond the quickest to any de- 
mand for higher prices, as warehouse 
stocks of flour in particular are lower 
than at any previous time this year. 

Arrivals have been below estimated re- 
quirements for some time, so that, while 
warehouse stocks on March $1 last were 
71,132 sacks of 280 lbs each, and on 
June 30 totaled 141,634, on Sept. 30 they 
will not, so one authority considers, be 
over 50,000 sacks. The political storm 
clouds which are hanging over eastern 
Europe will undoubtedly affect prices, 
if only sentimentally, and this, coupled 
with a possible shrinkage in the value 
of the pound sterling, should add to the 
advance. : 

In addition, for some months there has 
been a very severe attack of bear fever 
pervading the markets of the United 
Kingdom, and also those of the United 
States and Canada, owing to the splen- 
did prospects of the spring wheat crops. 
While this, no doubt, in part was jus- 
tified, it has resulted in markets general- 
ly being considerably oversold, thus 
making them very sensitive to any bull 
pressure. Based on present yields there 
is nothing but heavy losses to be faced 
by the farmers all over the world, unless 
prices are brought up to a level of eco- 
nomic production, so that, from this 
point alone, an advance to a higher level 
is justified. 

The daily press this week announced 
that one of the large co-operative socie- 
ties has reduced its price of bread to 8d 
per 4-lb loaf, but such a price cannot 
be held long if flour prices advance, and 
it is doubtful if it could be maintained 
even at the present level of values. 


FLOUR PRICES 


There has been a decided improvement 
during the week in the demand for flour 
on spot and near at hand, but buyers will 
not purchase for future shipment and, 
generally speaking, the market does not 
believe in higher prices for the distant 
positions. Offers from the- mills are 
dearer. Canadian export patents of me- 
dium quality are offered for October and 
November shipment from the seaboard 
at 35s, a better quality at 36@37s, and 
short patents at 38@39s, but these prices 
are not yet obtainable, as resellers are 
taking less in order to induce business. 

American flour is still out of line with 
this market. Minneanolis export pat- 
ents have been offered at 38s, c.i.f., with 


no response from buyers, and Kansas is 
much too dear at 38s for an export 
grade. 

Australian flour is offered for ship- 
ment at 34s 6d, c.i.f., but there is no in- 
clination to purchase at this price, as the 
flour is relatively dear, compared to all- 
English flour. 

London millers have again advanced 
their official price 1s per sack, and are 
offering a straight run to bakers at 42s, 
delivered, or about equal to 38s, c.i.f. 
This is only the official price, and doubt- 
less buyers of fairly large parcels would 
be able to purchase at much less, but 
there is an indication that home millers 
are tired of the low price they have tak- 
en for some time and, having to pay a 
big premium on wheat near at hand, they 
are now very careful in their methods of 
selling. The cheapest low grade flour on 
offer is Argentine, which can be bought 
at £8 10s per ton, c.i.f. 

Flour arrivals have been as follows, 
in sacks of 280 Ibs each: from the Unit- 
ed States (Atlantic), 5,950; Canada, 13,- 
431; Australia, 8,080; Argentina, 715. 


WHEAT PRICES 


The fluctuation in wheat during the 
past week has been considerable, and 
No. 1 northern Manitoba, which doubt- 
less is the cheapest on offer, can be pur- 
chased for October/November shipment 
at 44s 9d, and for September shipment 
at 47s, but afloat is held at 48@49s, c.i.f. 
No. 2 hard winters for September/Octo- 
ber shipment are held at 45s, but for 
September shipment 46s 3d can be made. 
Australian afloat is quoted at 51s 6d, 
c.i.f., and Rosafe, 6314-lb, is worth 46s, 
cif. 

MILLFEED 

There has been a better demand, and 
prices are higher than a week ago. Lon- 
don milled bran is held at £5 15s per 
ton, and middlings at £7 15s, ex-mill. 
Plate pollards are offered at £5 7s 64d, 
and fine middlings at £8, both c.i.f. 


OATMEAL 
There has been a little trading in oat- 
meal, but not so much as is usual at this 
time of the year. It is generally as- 
sumed that buyers have purchased some- 
what sparingly for their future needs, 
but prices are unchanged. Midlothian is 
held at 55s and Aberdeen at 50s, both 
ex-store. London millers are practically 
unchanged, and still very anxious to get 
the business. American has been sold at 
36s 6d, but today’s offers are about Is 
6d higher. American rolled oats remain 
unchanged at 38s 6d, c.i.f. 


LONDON FLOUR IMPORTS 

The following are the imports into 

London during the week ending Sept. 20, 
in 140-lb bags: 


From Montreal per ss. Tarantia (addi- 


tional) — 
Front Line ..... 1,000 Avoca .......+. 250 
Faupel’s Best .. 250 
From Montreal per ss. Bolingbroke— 
ROPO) GIP a 'o.cv ccicccwcgs scevenseceveuos 500 
From Boston per ss, Missouri— 

WERRGE occ cccccccescccevcccseccsccccee 500 
From New Orleans per ss. West Ivis— 
Ll cccccccccer 5600 Dynamite ...... 500 

From New York per ss. President Van 
Buren— 
WO DRAIRD. .cccccvcssecscccevccetvectece 1,500 


THE IRISH PARLIAMENT 


The first meeting of the new Free 
State Parliament was held in Dublin on 
Sept. 9 under somewhat tragic condi- 
tions, for civil war continues unabated, 
and the two great leaders to whom sane 
Irishmen looked to deliver them from 
bloodshed and misery and to set the 
country on its feet, have been called to 
higher account. In fact, only one re- 
mains of the five who signed the treaty 
with Great Britain making Ireland a free 


state, but good progress is being made 
with its ratification, which has passed a 
second reading, and is likely to pass the 
third. Among other business the Parlia- 
ment has fixed the salaries of its officers, 
that of the president to be £2,500, the 
speaker £1,700, deputy speaker £1,000, 
and other ministers £1,700. 


IRISH POSTAL STRIKE 


Dublin and the southern part of Ire- 
land have been in the throes of a postal 
strike since Sept. 12, and for a time 
there were no means of communication 
between the north and the south except 
by railway, as even telegraphic com- 
munication was suspended. Between 10,- 
000 and 12,000 employees are affected, 
they striking as a protest against the 
withdrawal of increases of pay and the 
reduction of bonuses. The government 
offered to spread the reduction over a 
period of three months, but the proposal 
was rejected by the workers’ representa- 
tives. Trade and commerce are suffering 
heavily through the strike, which as yet 
shows no signs of giving way, but a lim- 
ited service is now possible from Dublin. 


NEW GLASGOW ELEVATOR 


The new pneumatic grain elevator, the 
official inauguration of which was re- 
ported recently in the European depart- 
ment, affords a striking example of the 
improvements and progress which have 
been effected in the system of handling 
grain during the past few years. 

In place of the huge and cumbersome 
apparatus formerly used for taking 
grain from ocean steamers, two small, 
easily handled, flexible pipes are sub- 
stituted in this new elevator, and the 
grain is carried up them by means of a 
strong current of air, the old system of 
buckets being entirely dispensed with. 
These pipes can be moved about from 
point to point in the holds with the 
o—- ease, and can be taken into small 

atches or odd corners. 

The elevator was built by Henry 
Simon, Ltd., Manchester, for the Trus- 
tees of the Clyde Navigation, for use in 
front of the Meadowside Granary, and 
is the only one of its kind in the United 
Kingdom. It has a capacity of 100 tons 
per hour. 

The pneumatic plant is mounted on a 
steel structure, running on the same rails 
as the existing bucket elevators, and it is 
proposed to use the plant for working 
awkward portions of ships’ holds, inac- 
cessible to the main elevator legs, as well 
as for assisting in the discharge of grain 
from the main holds. 

The elevator has a steel base of 20x20 
ft and a structure base of 24x321% ft; 
the height of the elevator is 6514 ft and 
its total weight is 110 tons, exclusive of 


rain. 
s Two flexible intake pipes are provided 
for lowering into the holds of the grain 
ship, and each pipe is telescoped so as 
to make it an easy matter to adjust its 
length to suit the rise and fall of the 
ship or the fall of the grain in the holds. 

The principle upon which the plant op- 
erates is that of creating a vacuum in 
a receiver. This causes an inrush of air 
to the receiver to take the place of the 
air exhausted, and the only inlet for air 
is through the flexible pipes; the air cur- 
rent carries the grain with it into the 
receiver, from which it is automatically 
discharged. 

The exhauster for providing the suc- 
tion is of the Reavell rotary type, driven 
through gearing by an electric motor of 
180 h-p. Gearing is so arranged as to 
increase the speed of the exhauster to 
3,500 revolutions per minute. The grain 
is released from the receiver by means 
of a mechanically operated tipper, which 
does not destroy the vacuum in the re- 
ceiver. It then passes through a 4,000-lb 


Avery automatic scale, fitted with re- 
cording instruments, which show the ac- 
tual amount of grain handled in any 
given time. , 

After leaving the weighing machines 
the grain passes to the band conveyors 
under the quay, and thence to the gran- 
ary, or by means of portable bands to 
the transit sheds. The air from the re- 
ceiver to the exhauster passes through a 
filter and dust collecting device before 
being discharged into the atmosphere. 

The elevator is controlled from a 
cabin arranged high up on the struc- 
ture, where the operator has a clear view 
of the ship and quay. The raising and 
lowering of the pipe booms and the tele 
scoping of the vertical pipes are electri- 
cally operated by means of a multiple 
drum winch, fitted with friction clutches 
and automatic brakes. 

The elevator can be propelled along 
the quay at a speed of 60 ft per minute, 
so that it is an easy matter to move the 
plant from hold to hold as required 
The electric power is carried from the 
plug boxes by means of a portable, flex- 
ible cable wound on drums on the struc- 
ture, and the plant is electric lighted 
throughout. 

The granary at Meadowside quay, 
which this new elevator is intended to 
serve, was opened by the Clyde Trust in 
1914. It has capacity for 31,000 tons of 
grain. One portion of the granary con- 
tains silo bins, and the other provides for 
floor storage. Three lines of rails run 
inside the building for its whole length, 
and are flanked by loading platforms 
which form the ground floor of the 
granary. Under cover on the outside of 
the granary there is accommodation for 
the loading of 24 carts and lorries si- 
multaneously, In the silo bins an ag- 
gregate of 20,000 tons of grain can be 
stored. In the floor storage portion pro- 
vision is made for 11,000 tons of grain. 
The granary also provides arrangements 
for the reception of flour or grain in 
sacks, 

* * 

John Maney, treasurer of the Canadian 
Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, Okla., has 
been spending this week in London. He 
is visiting Europe in the interests of 
his mill, and expects to make an extended 
trip on the Continent, including the Near 
East and Egypt. 


LIVERPOOL 

Under the influence of the threat of 
war in the Near East the market has dis- 
played much more activity, and values 
have been very steady, with a.strong up- 
ward tendency, but the last day or so, 
the news being somewhat better, they 
have slightly declined. North American 
markets are about 6c per bu, and Argen- 
tine about 1s per qr, higher than last 
week, Liverpool graded wheat futures 
have also advanced considerably, an¢ 
are quoted at 9s 914d, compared with 9s 
6d a week ago for September. Decem- 
ber has also advanced about 2d. 

There is no appreciable increase in 
the demand for imported flour, and spot 
prices are somewhat dearer, owing to 
firmer c.i.f. offers. Top Manitoba pat- 
ents for prompt shipment are offered at 
38s@38s 9d, while export patents are un- 
changed at 35s, c.i.f. There is a very 
slow demand for American soft winter 
patents, which are about Is dearer, be- 
ing quoted at 37s, c.i.f., for October ship- 
ment, and on spot at 39s, ex-store. Aus- 
tralian patents on passage are unchanged 
at 35s, c.i.f., but are firmer for shipment, 
being quoted at 36s, c.i.f., for September 
shipment, and on spot at 38@39s. 

Notwithstanding the firmer tone of 
the market and the fact that London 
again advanced Is for all grades, local 
millers have reduced their prices 1s with- 
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out attracting increased demand. Kansas 
flour, milled locally from the finest Amer- 
ican hard winter wheat, is offered on 
spot at 38s, ex-store. Official prices are 
as follows: patents, 40s; straight run, 
37s; bakers, 35@36s. General reports 
from bakers confirm the excellent qual- 
ity maintained for all grades. 

Very little interest is shown in either 
American second clears or River Plate 
flour, which have been offered at 23s 6d, 
cif. October shipment, and £8 10s, 
cif. on passage, but the trade, both in 
dog biscuits and in general mixing, is 
very slow, and buyers are not inclined 
to purchase for forward shipment. 

American linseed cakes continue in 
very slow demand; £11 5s was bid, but 
sellers are firm at about £11 10s. Eng- 
lish cakes are in slow demand at £13 10s, 

rompt delivery, with American on spot 
at £13. There is no change in the price 
of mill offals, thirds being quoted at £9 
10s. This price does not compare very 
favorably with red dog, which can be 
bought for prompt shipment at £8 5s, 
cif. 


SCOTLAND 

There is practically no change in flour 
prices since last week. The c.i.f. rate 
for Manitobas ranges 34s 6d@35s for 
the better grades, and 34s for export 
patents. These latter are selling slight- 
ly lower on spot than they can be bought 
for shipment. American winter patents 
on spot are about 37s 6d, but for both 
these and Kansas flours millers’ shipment 
prices are about 2s more. Australian 
flour varies in cost from different ports. 
From Adelaide the c.i.f. price is 34s, but 
from Sidney about 2s 6d more. 

Generally, the market is dull, though 
it was expected that the decline in the 
price of bread would give a feeling of 
more freedom to the buyer. The war 
cloud in the Near East has affected the 
rate of exchange on Atlantic trading, 
and the tendency in prices will likely be 
firmer on account of that factor. 


OATMEAL MILLERS SEEK PROTECTION 


The Scottish Oatmeal Millers’ Associa- 
tion, despite its lack of success in having 
the Board of Trade rule that imported 
oatmeal and rolled oats should be defi- 
nitely marked as such when offered for 
sale, is still active in the matter. It has 
written to the Scottish chamber of agri- 
culture, asking for its support as pro- 
ducers of home oats. This move was tried 
before without success, but now that the 
home prices of oats are further de- 
pressed the millers probably think that 
the farmers will be more inclined to help. 

As a matter of fact, the farmers are 
already moving on the same lines in con- 
nection with potatoes. For the first time 
in history the British market has been 
supplied with potatoes from Holland, 
and the farmers want the government to 
prohibit the importation of potatoes the 
soundness of which from disease cannot 
be guaranteed. This resembles the old 
Canadian cattle question. . 


OATMEAL IMPORTS 


Oatmeal millers give the following as 
the imports, from all sources, of oatmeal 
and rolled oats, in tons, per week: 


Rolled oats 
Oatmeal and groats Total 
1918... ccdsocksaeae 434 393 827 
LOR. ocetecdaanion 188 393 581 
1008. ccncctichebads 146 493 639 
TORE. cvcccndsecuee 316 490 806 
2089° . cersvcesacss 6 183 419 


*First four months. 

These imports are said to have been 
from Germany, Canada and the United 
States. For the first four months of this 
year they are regarded by the millers as 
startling, in that “they show the pressing 
need for an effort being made to recover 
some part of the trade for the home 
mills, and thus encourage home industry.” 
The real problem is not so much the 
source of supplies as the great diminu- 
tion in public demand for oatmeal in 
Scotland. If the millers have any solu- 
tion of this difficulty, they should state it. 





IRELAND 

Flour buying, except in the very small- 
est retail quantities, has completely 
stopped, and a the fact that good, 
strong, high grade flour is almost unob- 
tainable in the Irish market, either on 
Spot or near at hand, importers find it 
difficult to induce any one to buy ahead 
in any position. Prices generally are 
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lower, and there is a distinct weakness 
on the part of home millers. Some grades 
of flour have been reduced a further Is 
per sack. 

English millers are pressing very hard 
for business in the Irish market, and the 
scarcity of high grade Manitobas on spot 
is giving them a chance to sell to those 
who have been mostly using imported 
strong flours. 

Choice Manitoba short patents have 
been offered as low as 35s 6d, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast, for early October seaboard ship- 
ment. Despite this low figure, there has 
been no business worth mentioning, al- 
though sales could have been made for 
September seaboard, if available. Mani- 
toba export patents are offered as low as 
33s 6d, net, c.i.f., Belfast, for October 
seaboard, Good straight run is offered 
at the same price, but lower quality ex- 
port patents can be bought for fully a 
shilling less money. 

Business in Dublin and the south of 
Ireland is completely at a standstill, 
owing to the disturbed state of the coun- 
try, and information is difficult to ob- 
tain, but prices generally are fully 1s 
more than in Belfast. 

Minneapolis flours are out of line at 
present, a well-known mark being offered 
at equal to 39s, net, c.i.f., on spot. Stocks 
of this class are small, and only retail 
business is possible at this figure. Ship- 
ment prices run from 86s, net, c.i.f., Bel- 


fast, for extended seaboard clearances, to 
87s Gd for the nearer positions. Other 
Minneapolis mills are shillings too dear. 

Soft winter wheat flours are down to 
86s, net, c.if., for October seaboard. 
There is no chance of business, however, 
as consumers will not take the risk of 
such an extended delivery, when similar 
flours can be bought from local millers, 
to be delivered as required, at about Is 
more money (American basis). 

Kansas flours are still completely out 
of line, the nearest indication to business 
being a quotation of 37s 6d, net, c.i.f., 
Belfast, for an ordinary export patent 
grade. 

Australian mills are not offering at 
present for shipment, but it is possible 
to buy first class Australian patents on 
spot at 39s, ex-store. 


OATMEAL 


American rolled oats for October sea- 
board shipment were weak for a time, 
offers of as low as 36s 6d per 280 lbs, 
c.i.f., having been received, but no busi- 
ness resulted. The only effect these low 
prices had was to upset the market for 
those who had meal coming along unsold. 
Now prices are hardening a little, and 
American flake is quoted on a basis of 
40s, net, cif. Stocks are not large. 
Irish flake is unchanged at 48@50s, c.i.f. 
basis. New oats are offered very spar- 
ingly and at high prices, owing to the 
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limited quantity harvested. A good deal 
of the grain is still in the fields unripe. 
MILLFEED 

Mill offals are in good demand for the 
time of year. Finest broad white bran 
is still salable at £9@£9 10s per ton, and 
red and small, which are getting quite 
scarce, at £7@8. The demand for feed- 
ingstuffs has fallen off somewhat. Lin- 
seed cakes are quoted at £13 per ton, 
delivered, and for shipment at about £12, 
net, c.i.f., Belfast. Shippers are not keen 
sellers, neither do buyers seem anxious 
to increase their stocks. Cotton cakes, 
especially home made, have experienced a 
brisk demand, the price being about £13 
10s per ton, delivered, and for 50 per 
cent meal about £12 10s. Corn meal is 
quoted at £9 per ton, delivered. 





AMERICAN FLOUR IN JUGO-SLAVIA 

According to authorities in Austria, 
the movement of Roumanian and Jugo- 
Slavian flour now being shipped into 
that country will begin to cease toward 
the middle of December, and after the 
new year American flour will dominate 
that market, says Consul C. H. Foster, 
Vienna, in a report to the foodstuffs divi- 
sion of the Department of Commerce. 
In view of the present chances for the 
present Austrian harvest, flour from the 
United States, he says, will duplicate its 
performance of the past year, when it 
practically dominated the market. 

















Pneumatic Grain Elevator Recently Installed in Glasgow Harbor 
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The volume of new business now being 
booked by Canadian spring wheat mills 
is normal, and the industry is in excellent 
shape for the time being. Most mills are 
running full time, and have orders 
enough on hand to keep them busy until 
some time in November. The prices at 
which this trade is being done are close. 
We hear of offers to book the baking 
trade ahead to the end of the year, but 
do not believe buyers are disposed to ac- 
cept such offers, unless at absurd prices. 
No change has been made in mixed car 
prices since a week ago. Best brands of 
spring wheat top patents are quoted in a 
jobbing way at $6.80 bbl, seconds at 
$6.30 and first clears at $6.10, jute, mixed 
car lots, delivered, Ontario and Quebec 
points, net cash terms. 

Ontario winter wheat flour mills are 
having a poor time. Their prices are too 
high for British importers, and the do- 
mestic market is not in a buying mood. 
Trade generally is slow. Good quality 
90 per cent patents in secondhand jute 
bags are offered at $4.40 bbl, car lots, 
and blends, in new bags, at $5.30, basis 
Montreal freights. 

Exporting trade for the week was dull 
and spasmodic. Evidently the British 
market is for the present well supplied. 
Offers by cable were generally 1s or more 
out of line. Some business in springs 
was booked at 34s 94@35s per 280 lbs 
for export patent grade, c.i.f., British 
ports, October and Nuvember clearance 
from seaboard, while winters were sold 
at 34s, same terms. Sellers are now ask- 
ing 36s for springs and 35s for winters. 
Canadian buyers for the exporting trade 
are paying mills $4.60 bbl, bulk, Mont- 
real, for spring patents, and $4.30@4.35 
for winters. 

MILLFEED 


Demand is steady, and prices hold at 
last week’s figures. Bran is selling at $20 
ton and shorts at $22, in bags, mixed 
cars, delivered. Car lots are quoted at 
$1@2 under mixed car prices. 


WHEAT 


Deliveries of Ontario winter wheat are 
limited. Farmers are in no hurry to sell. 
Their crop is of excellent quality, and 
will keep. Car lots of No. 2 red or white, 
on track at country points, are selling at 
95c@$1 bu, and wagonloads at 90@95c, 
mill doors, This is an advance of 5c over 
a week ago. 

Western spring wheat is offered at 
$1.09 for No. 1 northern, track, Georgian 
Bay ports, and at usual differences for 
other grades. 

CEREALS 


Domestic demand is fair. Mills are 
having trouble in securing supplies of 
oats. Milling grades are scarce, as ship- 
ment from the West is on an all-rail 
basis, owing to difficulty in securing space 
for lake shipment from Fort William. 
Domestic prices are unchanged at $2.90 
@3.05 per bag of 90 lbs for rolled oats, 
and $3.20@3.35 per bag of 98 lbs for 
oatmeal. Demand for export is almost 
nil. Rolled oats have advanced to 42s 
and oatmeal to 40s per 280 Ibs, jute, 
c.i.f., Glasgow. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Oats and corn are in good demand. 
No. 2 white Ontario oats, 87@4lc bu, 
country points, according to freights; 


No. 3 barley, 55@58c; No. 2 rye, 62@67c; 
No. 2 Canadian western oats, 59c, deliv- 





ered, Ontario points, all-rail; American 
corn, No. 2 yellow, 76c, track, Bay ports; 
whole wheat screenings, $15 ton, deliv- 
ered, Ontario points. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Rates for flour space from Canadian 
ports remain at 22c per 100 lbs tor last 
half October and 25c for November, 
while 20c is still being quoted to Cana- 
dian mills for shipment via United States 
ports. Unfortunately, no cars are avail- 
able for transportation to these latter 
outlets. 

MILLERS TO MEET 


The annual meeting of the Dominion 
Millers’ Association, which comprises 
most of the winter wheat millers of the 
province of Ontario, is announced for 
Oct. 18, at the head office of the associa- 
tion in Toronto. Matters relating to the 
interests of the milling trade in Ontario 
will have fullest attention of members 
and speakers at this meeting. The Hon. 
T. A. Low, M.P., will deliver one of the 
addresses. Mr. Low is a miller, and has 
an intimate knowledge of the problems 
of the trade. 

NOTES 


While the week opened with a quota- 
tion of 4c for wheat from Fort William 
to Georgian Bay ports, lake freight rates 
have advanced steadily, until there are 
now reports of 8c for same service under 
private charters. 

For the first time since early war years, 
Canadian dollars are at par in New York. 
In fact, on one day of this week, they 
went to a premium of 1-32 of 1 per cent. 
This may look small, but it indicates a 
vast improvement in the monetary rela- 
tions of the two countries. 


A flax mill at Alvinston, Ont., the prop- 
erty of McColl & Co., was burned on 
Oct. 3. The loss is placed at $7,000. This 
mill was a new one, and had only been 
running a few hours when it took fire. 
Overheated machinery is supposed to 
have been the cause of the blaze. 


September was a banner month in the 
history of the wheat trade of Canada, so 
far as volume of movement was con- 
cerned. As a matter of fact, the amount 
of wheat shipped out of western Canada 
to date exceeds the whole of the export- 
able surplus in other recent years. 


Canadian millers are said to find it dif- 
ficult to maintain the chemical analysis 
of their millfeeds from new crop grain 
within the limits set by dominion regu- 
lations. Whenever the department at Ot- 
tawa is satisfied that modification is re- 
quired there will be a consultation with 
millers to that end. 


News from western Canada this week 
indicates that threshing will be complete 
in most parts by tonight. Fine weather 
has enabled farmers to achieve maximum 
results in all outdoor operations, includ- 
ing threshing. Farmers are already on 
the land with plows, and will, if the = 
weather continues, prepare another huge 
acreage for crop next year. 


An old elevator at Kingston, Ont., 
which in its day did good service in 
handling western Canadian wheat, is be- 
ing put into commission again this fall 
to relieve the congestion which is causing 
so much concern to elevator and railway 
companies. Repairs being made will 
enable this elevator to take in about 800,- 
000 bus grain for winter storage. 


At the convention of Canadian bakers 
held in Toronto this week a most ani- 
mated discussion took place when the 
subject of the federal sales tax on cakes 
and like products came u As most 
bakers produce these for them- 
selves, they claim to rank as manufac- 


turers, but the tax collectors seem to re- 
gard them as retail dealers, in which case 
the rate of taxation is higher. An inter- 
pretation of the law and a ruling on this 
point will be necessary before the pro- 
posed tax can be equitably collected. 

As announced by telegraph on Tues- 
day, the flour mill and elevator of the 
Tavistock (Ont.) Milling Co., Ltd., was 
burned on that day, together with four 
carloads of flour and 10,000 bus of wheat. 
The loss was placed at $75,000, against 
which there is partial insurance. A. E. 
Ratz is owner and active manager of the 
mill. The origin of the nre is unknown. 


Winnipeg reports a big export demand 
for wheat, but no boats to carry same 
out of Fort William. All-rail shipment 
is being used in some cases to get the 
- to seaboard. It is obvious that 

ntario millers are in for a bad time this 
fall and winter in getting supplies of 
wheat from the West. So far little has 
been received at Bay or lake ports for 
account of Ontario millers. 

Canadian shipping men were on the 
carpet this week in Ottawa as a result of 
complaints that they are discriminating 
against Canadian grain in fixing their 
rates from Fort William to eastern ports. 
This accusation was stoutly denied, but 
evidently the government was not fully 
satisfied, as the shippers were let go with 
a warning that if the government finds 
any such discrimination now or in the 
future the law by which the Canadian 
coasting trade is confined to Canadian 
vessels will be suspended and American 
ships allowed to compete for this business. 





WESTERN CANADA 


Wiwnirec, Man., Oct. 7.—There is an 
excellent demand for western Canadian 
flour, and reports on business are very 
gratifying. With prices of wheat more 
stable, flour continues firm, showing no 
change from a week ago. Millers are 
loud in their praise of the milling quality 
of this year’s wheat. Exporting demand 
is good, but under prevailing circum- 
stances trading is, as yet, of very moder- 
ate proportions. 

For delivery at points between Fort 
William and the Saskatchewan boundary, 
top patent springs are quoted at $6.30 
bbl, jute, seconds at $5.70 and first clears 
at $5, mixed cars, 30-day terms; cotton, 
10c over this basis. Saskatchewan and 
Alberta points are 10c under Manitoba, 
and Pacific Coast points 30@50c over. 
Bakers and other car lot buyers get spe- 
cial prices. 

MILLFEED 


The splendid weather in all three 
prairie provinces up to time of writing 
checks considerably the domestic demand 
for bran and shorts. Demand is ordi- 
nary, with prices showing no change. 
Quotations: bran $17 ton, in mixed cars 
with flour, and shorts $19, in bags, de- 
livered, Winnipeg territory. 


WHEAT 


Transportation and the tonnage situa- 
tion is largely accountable for the lack 
of interest in wheat. While prices have 
sagged somewhat, the market assumed a 
firmer aspect in view of more settled 
conditions in eastern Europe, but until 
there is an improvement in shipping fa- 
cilities and congestion is relieved, the 
trade can show little disposition for busi- 
ness. In the meantime, farmers are 
tenacious holders in the hope of prevent- 
ing a slump in prices, excepting in cases 
where it is necessary to market promptly 
to meet heavy indebtedness. It will also 
take definite developments in eastern 
Europe to make them free sellers. With 
the exception of a fair demand from 
millers, and the filling of old orders, 


business is quiet. The following are the 
prices of No. 1 northern for the week: 


oF utures— 
Oct. Nov. 
Oct. 2 96% 9614 
Oct. 3 96% 96% 
Oct. 4. 95% 96 
Oct. 5 97% 98 
Oct. 6 96% 97 
Oct. 7 98% 98 4, 





t. 98% 
Basis, in store, Fort William. 
Receipts continue high, showing an 
oy of 1,802 cars per day, as agains! 
1,753 last week. The weather over th 
Canadian West is more unsettled, wit): 
lower temperatures. Light falls of sno\ 
are reported in Alberta, and rain i) 
Saskatchewan and Manitoba. Howevei 
farmers cannot suffer much now, as tl 
major part of the threshing is com 
pleted. 
OATMEAL 


The market for rolled oats and oat 
meal shows signs of improvement. D. 
mestic trade, while not large, is firm and 
steady. Exporting trade is picking u 
Good brands of rolled oats are selliny 
at $2.50 in 80-lb cotton bags, and oat 
meal at $3.05 in 98-lb cotton bags, de- 
livered, Winnipeg territory. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Trading in all coarse grains is duli, 
but prices are quite firm. Difficulty in 
transportation is checking any probab|: 
volume of business. Inquiry is for rai! 
shipment, as it is impossible to get spac 
via the lakes. Offerings, however, ar: 
light. Quotations indicate but sliglit 
changes in these commodities for the 
week. Closing prices: No. 2 Canadian 
western oats, 441%4c bu; No. 3 Canadian 
western barley, 54c; rye, 667%,c; flaxseed. 
$1.9214,—in store, Fort William. 


STEWART BECOMES RAIL DIRECTOR 


James Stewart has been appointed as 
a member to represent the prairie prov- 
inces on the new board of directors of 
the Canadian National Railways under 
the presidency of Sir Henry Thornton, 
a former American, with J. H. Sinclair. 
K. C., R. P. Gough, E. R. Decary, F. G 
Dawson, Thomas Moore, Graham A. Bel! 
and G. G. Ruell. Mr. Stewart was chair 
man of the 1919 Canada Wheat Board. 
and is now general manager of the Map| 
Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Winnipeg. 


NOTES 


F. C. Cornell, secretary Canadian Na 
tional Millers’ Association, Montreal, was 
in Winnipeg Saturday morning, Oct. 7 

The Canadian Pacific Railway Co. is 
to build a new pier at Vancouver, whic!: 
will greatly increase the shipping accom 
modation at that port. 

N. J. Breen, western general manage: 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., 
Winnipeg, returning from a trip of in 
spection at Medicine Hat, advises tha' 
grain conditions in that district are ex 
cellent. 

John W. Horn, local manager Wester 
Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Winnipeg 
accompanied by Frank Gibbs, the com 
pany’s manager for British Columbia, 
left Friday night, Oct. 6, for the com- 
pany’s head office in Toronto, to attend 
the annual meeting. 

Both members of the firm of Millar, 
Macdonald & Co., chartered accountants, 
Winnipeg, are out of the city on busi- 
ness trips. Mr. Millar is in eastern Can- 
ada for about three months. Mr. Mac- 
donald is in western Canada, and ex- 
pected home early next week. 

With harvesting operations nearing 
completion in western Canada, harvest- 
ers are on gene. 3 to return home in ac- 
cumulating numbers. Both the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway and the Canadian 
National added special cars this week to 
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regular trains, eastbound for transporta- 
tion of the men. 

Wheat deliveries in Manitoba by farm- 
ers for the month of September were 
21,173,740 bus, for Saskatchewan 55,552,- 
988, and for Alberta 17,996,491, a total 
of 94,723,219 bus. In coarse grains the 
deliveries in Manitoba were 8,124,082 bus, 
for Saskatchewan 2,566,319, and for Al- 
berta 1,497,134, a total of 12,187,535 bus. 

The baking trade of western Canada 
will be pleased to know that W. R. Mil- 
ton was elected first vice president of the 
Bread and Cake Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of Canada at its annual convention 
held in Toronto on Oct. 4-5. Other west- 
ern bakers honored are N. Addems, Re- 
gina, Sask., and William Boyd, Calgary, 
Alta. : 

More than 6,000 bus grain yn to 
the N. M. Paterson Co., Ltd., were lost 
on Oct. 4, when the company’s elevator 
at Meadows, Man., burned. Of the grain, 
4,200 bus were wheat, 1,400 barley and 
450 rye. The company has not received 
further official details of the actual loss, 
but it was believed the building and con- 
tents were totally destroyed. 

The Terwilliger Grain Co.’s elevator 
at Carmangay, Alta. was totally de- 
stroyed by fire on Sept. 30, in which was 
involved about 3,000 bus wheat, 1,200 
bus rye and a coal shed containing three 
cars of coal. The National elevator is 
also a total loss, including 6,000 bus 
wheat and about $200 damage to the 
coal shed. Loss is said to be covered by 
insurance. 

Application of Harry Leader, federal 
member for Portage la Prairie, Man., 
to the Board of Railway Commissioners 
sitting in Winnipeg this week, on behalf 
of the farmers of the district, for a 
siding between High Bluff and Poplar 
Point was granted. The petitioners 
claimed, Mr. Leader pointed out, that 
they could ship 24,000 bus grain from 
this point. The farmers had been work- 
ing for this siding for 12 years. 

Reports indicate that a considerable 
portion of the 1922 grain crop in the 
province of Alberta will be shipped via 
Vancouver for export to United King- 
dom, European and oriental ports. Last 
year 7,500,000 bus Alberta grain were 
shipped via Pacific sea port,and the prob- 
abilities are that this year that figure 
will be substantially exceeded. Grain 
being shipped now by way of Vancouver 
is of exceptionally high grade, 95 per 
cent of it grading No. 1 hard and Nos. 
1, 2 and 8 northern. - 

L. E. Gray. 





MONTREAL 

MontreEaL, Que., Oct. 7.—The grain 
and flour market, which showed a big 
revival in the early days of the war 
scare, has slumped again. The result is 
a falling off in bids and orders for flour 
for export, while the graim moving out 
of this port oversea is that sold earlier. 
Sales for the past. week have been few. 
European buyers of grain and flour are 
waiting for something to turn up; they 
are taking now only what is required for 
immediate needs. The domestic trade in 
both commodities is similar. 

Prices quoted for wheat flours, in car 
lots: spring pee $6.90 bbl, broken 
lots $6.30, and strong bakers $6.10, jute, 
delivered, less 10c for cash; winter wheat 
flours, broken lots choice grades $5.20@ 
5.30 in secondhand jute, om patents $5.50 
@5.60. White corn flour is listed at 
$4.40@4.50 bbl, jute, delivered, and 
standard grades of rolled oats are un- 
changed at $2.90@3 per 90-lb bag. 

Millfeeds are steady, but little busi- 
ness is offering. Manitcba bran is sell- 
ing at $20 ton, shorts at $22 and mid- 
dlings at $27, in bags, delivered, less 
25e cash terms. 


GRAIN MOVEMENT 
The traffic through the Lachine Canal 
and into the city by the railways has 
been enormous the past week. It ex- 
ceeds largely the average for the year. 
Receipts for the week were as follows: 
wheat, 4,003,829 bus; corn, 723,238; oats, 
262,629; barley, 220,142; flour, 252;210 
sacks. Exports for the same time: wheat, 
5,303,228 bus; corn,- 1,039,125; oats, 530,- 
900; barley, 159,904. The trade in flour 
is not reported this week. 
At the week end the rush of ships 
out of port was the greatest in its his- 
tory. Twenty-three grain carriers and 
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vessels carrying part loads were cleared, 
and in the same time 11 entered for 
wheat cargoes. 

Over 4,500,000 more bushels of grain 
were shipped into Montreal by way of 
the Lachine Canal during September than 
during the same time last year. The 
big increase was in wheat, with ship- 
ments totaling 9,085,551 bus, compared 
with 5,271,045 a year ago; oats gained 
109,226 bus, rye 1,542,579, and barley 
$53,453; corn decreased 1,411,318 bus, 
and flaxseed 3,400. 

Up to the end of September the grain 
exported from the port of Montreal this 
season totaled 104,749,281 bus, compared 
with 106,875,815 last year. 


GRAIN CLEARANCE REGULATION 

On Oct. 2 the grain clearance board 
of Montreal issued the following regula- 
tion, later confirmed by the board of 
harbor commissioners: “On and after this 
date, vessels taking full cargoes of grain 
will be berthed and loaded in the order 
in which certificates of readiness to load 
are issued by the port warden, provided 
their grain cargo is in the elevator or can 
be arranged for through the grain clear- 
ance board, and loading will be continued 
until completed. Vessels shall lose their 
turn when their grain cargoes are not 
here or cannot be provided for, but shall 
remain on turn in their order of readi- 
ness. Similarly, vessels ready but wish- 
ing to defer their loading shall retain 
their position on turn.” 

This rule was rendered necessary be- 
cause of the great rush of grain coming 
to the port now. 

NOTES 

Three horses were burned to death in 
a fire that destroyed the stables of H. 
Daoust, baker, 544 First Avenue, Rose- 
mount, recently. 

Among the tax checks that poured into 
the City Hall on Oct. 1, when nearly 
$1,500,000 were received, was one from 
the Ogilvie Flour Mills Co. Ltd., for 
$26,206. 

William Clarke Reid, of McConnell & 
Reid, flour importers, Glasgow, landed 
in Montreal on Oct. 1 for a short trip 
through Canada and the United States. 
He left later for Minneapolis. 

Although bread prices have dropped 
in some parts of Ontario, Montreal bak- 
ers say there is no likelihood of any 
change here. The price in Montreal is 
10%c for a 24-oz loaf. To warrant a 
drop of one cent per loaf, flour would 
have to decline $1.75 bbl, it is contended. 

The Corn Exchange has decided to 
memorialize the Hon. James A. Robb, 
minister of trade and commerce, to use 
his efforts with the government to have 
an order in council passed lifting for 
the latter part of the season the regula- 
tion which demands that United States 
vessels loading from Canadian ports 
cannot proceed directly to other Cana- 
dian ports to unload, but must first 
touch some American port. This rule, 
it is claimed, is very hard on grain ship- 
pers at this season of the year, when the 
tush is on to get the grain out of Canada 
before the cold weather comes on. 

F. Kier. 


HUNGARY’S WHEAT SUPPLY 


Project of Importing Grain from America 
Considered by Hungarian Millers—Rou- 
manian Sources Prove Disappointing 


Buparest, Huncary, Sept. 2.—As the 
prospect of obtaining Roumanian wheat 
this season has proved fallacious, the 
large ‘Budapest mills are rather at a loss 
to know whence to draw supplies to keep 
their plants running. All hope of get- 
ting wheat from the south is not yet 
dead, but it is obvious that neither the 
economical nor political conditions of the 
countries in question will be sufficiently 
settled for the next half year, at least, to 
allow of any transactions taking place 
which would bring substantial profits to 
a ——— industry, regarding which a 
good deal of open and active jealousy 
prevails. i 

With matters standing thus the Buda- 

est mills, which form a big combine, 
oe conceived the somewhat fantastic 
notion, from a monetary, geographical 
and transport point of view, to import 
American wheat into Hungary for grind- 
ing in the Budapest and some of the 
larger provincial mills. In spite of the 








cost and the difficulties connected with 
such importation, the idea prevails that, 
in view of labor being cheap in Hungary, 
in comparison with America, owing to 
the low level of Hungarian currency ex- 
change, it would still be possible to com- 
pete favorably with over-sea flour. 

The Budapest millers are pursuihg the 
idea with great eagerness, but there 
seems to be no immediate prospect of 
its being realized, chiefly on account of 
the enormous fluctuations in the Hun- 
garian crown. Recently, on the Zurich 
Exchange, this dropped so exceedingly 
low that the government stopped free 
trading in foreign currencies and estab- 
lished state control. 

Nevertheless, the Budapest mills con- 
tinue to keep informed, through Ham- 
burg, regarding the Chicago market, and 
there is good reason to believe that the 
scheme may be put to the test by the 
purchase of one or two shiploads of 
North American wheat. The interest is 
chiefly centered in Kansas wheat, be- 
cause it. resembles Hungarian wheat to 
a considerable degree. If currency, 
wages and transport rates stabilize for 
a sufficient time to put the business 
through, a trial will undoubtedly be 
made. 

Much is at stake, especially in connec- 
tion with the Budapest mills. They, for 
various reasons, are very anxious to 
make themselves independent of the gov- 
ernment, which for political reasons fa- 
vors the small miller. If the raw ma- 
terial could be imported regularly from 
oversea, the Budapest mills would give 
up the domestic trade and clear them- 
selves from the indictment, continually 
thrown up against them in Parliament 
and the press, that their greed con- 
tributes to the dearness of living. 

They would readily leave the domes- 
tic trade to the small mills if they could 
secure lucrative export outlets. It is un- 
derstood that they have the markets of 
the Levant in mind, and do not consider 
the English market inaccessible. On the 
other hand, they are rather skeptical as 
to the future of the Hungarian export 
trade to Czecho-Slovakia, where an al- 
most miraculous improvement in cur- 
rency has made it comparatively easy for 
that country to purchase American flour. 


WHEAT AS CURRENCY 


The circumstances which have brought 
about the present economic state of the 
country and the unstable national cur- 
rency, engendered, about a year ago, in 
some resourceful agrarian minds the idea 
of placing all financial transactions on a 
“wheat basis.” This idea has taken such 
firm root in the public mind that one is 
compelled to reckon with it. In the 
rural districts, contracts with agricul- 
tural employees, farm hands and crafts- 
men are fixed according to the “wheat 
basis.” A pair of high boots made to 
measure in a big village of the Hun- 

arian lowlands actually costs around 
$1,000 to $1,200, and ladies’ shoes, also 
made to measure, some $500. 

The price control commission is help- 
less, as the population has accepted this 
state of things as perfectly legitimate. 
This new method of fixing prices, how- 
ever, is likely to undergo a development 
which may not exactly please its initia- 
tors. It is a well-known fact that agrar- 
ians disliké tax paying; in this respect 
Hungary is typical, and no exception to 
the rule. 

For many decades Parliament has been 
the battlefield of the industrial and 
agrarian representatives of the country, 
the former trying to stave off undue 
taxation of trade and industry and the 
latter vigorous in defending their man- 
dates as just. It was not possible for 
things to go on this way after the 
war, so, in order to make the farm- 
ers contribute to the needs of the 
treasury in proportion to their in- 
come, grown large beyond measure, ow- 
ing to the incredibly high price of food, 
the government has introduced a bill in- 
to the national assembly providing that 
the land tax be increased about 100 per 
cent, which in comparison is considerably 
less than the farmers are gaining by the 
sale of their foodstuffs. 

This, of course, has caused a renewal 
of the old controversy in Parliament, and 
the agrarians are very indignant that 
they should be made to pay their share 
toward their country’s = which 
they have managed to evade to a large 
extent so far. The bill has not yet 
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passed into law, but there is not much 
doubt that it will do so before long, with 
just a few insignificant alterations. It 
is an interesting fact that the more 
prominent farmers did not join in the 
howl, but quite frankly admitted that 
the approaching economical breakdown 
of rye must be prevented by one 
and all doing their duty financially. 

Those connected with milling follow 
these developments with no little anxiety, 
for anything that in the slightest degree 
lessens farm production affects their in- 
dustry as well. Even now their capac- 
ity is reduced to only about one third 
of what it was in pre-war days, and if 
the farmers are heavily taxed they will 
not have the money to extend production 
and provide up-to-date machinery, which 
will ultimately react on the milling in- 
dustry and may mean the closing down 
of several plants. The large mills may 
find a way out of the difficulty, as al- 
ready indicated, but the numerous small 
plants scattered up and down the coun- 
try will not have much chance of mak- 
ing a living. 

HUNGARIAN MARKET CONDITIONS 

The competition of American and 
Jugo-Slav flour in the markets of 
Czecho-Slovakia and Austria makes busi- 
ness difficult for the Hungarian mills. 
Owing to the sensational rise in . the 
Czecho-Slovakian currency, consumers 
can afford to buy American flour quite 
easily, and also, strange to say, ship- 
ments from America arrive in quicker 
time than from Hungary, which is the 
real handicap to the trode of the Buda- 
pest mills in Czecho-Slovakia. Thus it 
stands to reason that business in flour is 
not overwhelming. 

Another feature of the situation is 
that Austria does not show much inclina- 
tion to make use of the arrangement 
with the Hungarian government where- 
by it placed itself under an obligation 
to supply 100 carloads, consisting of 20,- 
000 lbs, of rye flour per month. This 
time it was Roumania which took the 
flour in question at prices far below 
those of the Hungarian mills. In Rou- 
mania, rye flour is not much liked, the 
lower classes preferring corn flour and 
the upper classes the very best white 
wheat flour. Thus the Roumanian gov- 
ernment encourages the export of rye to 
relieve stocks and strengthen the falling 
exchange. This unexpected rivalry is a 
heavy blow to the Hungarian mills. 

During the first six months of the 
present year, according to an official 
statement just issued, Hungary exported 
to Austria 1,278,000 hundredweights of 
flour, and to Czecho-Slovakia 636,000, of 
100 kilos. 

Recent Budapest’ flour prices have 
been as follows, per 100 Ibs, ex-mill: 
wheat patents, $2.81@2.90; wheat first 
clears, $2.78@2.83; straight run, $2.73@ 
2.78; rye patents, $2.14@2.17; rye 
straight run, $1.71@1.78; millfeed, $1.38 
@1.40; bran, $1.34@1.36. 

In the grain market the reserved atti- 
tude of the farmers is to be accounted 
for by the heavy rainfall throughout 
Hungary, which enkindled new hope of 
an improvement in the yield. In view of 
this the government postponed the publi- 
cation of official crop estimate for a 
few days. Prices, though fluctuating, 
show no general tendency to decline, for 
owing to the high price of food the finan- 
cially solid producers are holding on to 
their stocks. The large mills are follow- 
ing their lead and buy very little and, as 
showing the firmness of the market, a 
recent strike of the operatives in about 
half a dozen of the big mills, which last- 
ed for two weeks and caused the mills 
concerned to close down entirely, made 
scarcely any appreciable difference to 
market quotations. 

Grain prices in Budapest, ex-rail, were 
as follows per 100 lbs: wheat, $1.90@ 
1.95; rye, $1.37@1.42; barley, $1.89@ 
1.93; corn, $2.10@2.15; oats, $1.60@1.63. 


Jacques Sars. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 

The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and Duluth; also by 63 
“outside” milis with a daily capacity of 
70,315 bbis, from Jan. 1, 1922, to Oct. 7, 
1922, with comparisons, in barrels (000’s 
omitted): 


c—Output—7 7-Exports—, 

1922 1921 1922 1921 
Minneapolis ...10,667 10,880 686 S00 
Mt. Paul ..0.0%: 349 3 
Duluth-Superior 649 5265 eee wee 
Outside mills .. 7,161 17,074 520 692 
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THE ROMANCE OF 
BINDER TWINE 


(Continued from page 147.) 


A kink in a piece of binding twine 
may cause the farmer to stop in 
the middle of his field, get down, and 
try to adjust the great harvester, 
when after all it is really the fault of 
that little piece of twine. Hence, al- 
though there are from sixteen hundred 
to eighteen hundred spindles making 
twine in the factories of which we speak, 
it is necessary to tag every bobbin of 
spun twine as it comes from the spin- 
dles, so as to make it possible to lo- 
cate the source of any defect that may 
be found. 

Having been spun, the twine is drawn 
off from the spindles on big machines, 
in general shape not unlike the bobbins 
on a sewing machine. Each bobbin is 
weighed, and then a whole truckload of 
bobbins is taken to a bailing room. Here 
many young women are at work, each 
placing a bobbin on the steel rod of a 
machine, and wrapping one end of the 
twine around another steel rod beneath 
it. Then a busy apparatus called a 
“flyer” proceeds to wrap the twine 
around this latter steel rod faster than 
the eye can follow, until, like magic, 
the ball of twine begins to make its 
appearance, getting larger and more 
square-shouldered every second. When 
it has reached the right weight, five 
pounds or eight pounds as the case may 
be, suddenly the machine stops of its 
own accord, and the task is accomplished. 

In the factories where binder twine is 
made, one may witness, on a trial binder 
platform similar to that of the harvest- 
er, a bundle of grain bound just as it is 
done in the field. What one sees is a 
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big, sickle-shaped needle coming up and 
around the bundle of loose grain, com- 
pressing it, and at the same time puttin 
a line of twine about it. Underneat 
the bundle, and operating in just the 
right relation to the needle, is a sort of 
mechanical hand, between the two fingers 
and the thumb of which the twine is 
taken and tied into a knot, as neatly as 
ever any woman put a knot in her 
thread. This is the famous Appleby 
knotter, and the knot it makes is fin- 
ished with a little loop, and then cut 
off with a quick snap, so that the bun- 
dle of grain may be promptly thrown 
out on the ground. One can readily 
see why all the operations which have 
been previously described are necessary, 
so that nothing may break or impede 
the action of this knotter and hinder the 
twine as it completes the great final act 
of harvesting the grain for all mankind. 


GREAT BRITAIN NEEDS GRAIN 

A considerable demand for grains, in- 
cluding American wheat, will come from 
Great Britain this year, according to 
Edward A. Foley, agricultural commis- 
sioner representing the United States 
Department of Agriculture in London. 
Mr. Foley recently returned to Washing- 
ton to report on the European agricul- 
tural situation and to develop plans for 
future work. 

Crops on the Continent are said by 
Mr. Foley to be lighter than previously 
forecast, and English grain prospects are 
below what were expected. The English 
fruit crop, while heavy, is of an inferior 
quality, so that there will probably be 
a heavy demand for American fruits, 
es, eating apples. Canned fruits 
will also have a good market. 

The purchasing power of the British 
public for foods and manufactured 
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A Spinning Room for Binder Twine 


products is far from normal. Times are 
still hard, and there is great unemploy- 
ment, estimated by some authorities as 
high as 2,000,000 workers. Plans are be- 
ing made to continue the relief work 
among the unemployed this winter. 

In Mr. Foley’s opinion, trade and con- 
sumption cannot be normal under such 
conditions. He says that the tense situa- 
tion in the Near East and the war talk 
have had a depressing effect, as the 
British public does not relish the idea of 
war at this time. Mr. Foley bases his 


Binder Twine Starting Through the Spreading Machines 


~ 


forecast of a large import demand for 
wheat upon the increased consumption 
of bread which usually accompanies hard 
times. 


CHICAGO FLOUR STOCKS 


Cuicaoo, Iut., Oct, 7.—Stocks of flour 
in public warehouses, freight yards an 
houses, in Chicago, on Oct. 1 totaled 21, 
000 bbls, which compares with 23,200 
on Sept. 1, and 60,000 on Oct. 1, 1921. 


S. O. WeRNeR. 
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Combing the Fiber, the First Process Preparatory to Spinning 
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THE MILLER AND THE LAW: II 


By A. L. H. Street 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—For many years Mr. A. L. H. Street has prepared for The North- 
western Miller special articles dealing with the law as it applies particularly to the flour 


milling industry and allied branches of trade and commerce, 


In order to provide a com- 


pendium or handbook of the legal decisions chiefly affecting this business, Mr. Street has 
revised, arranged and annotated these articles and summaries, and his work, which will 
undoubtedly prove of very great value to the milling industry, will be published in book 
form by The Miller Publishing Company after it has appeared serially in the pages of The 


Northwestern Miller. 


CHAPTER II 


VALIDITY IN GENERAL OF 
SALES CONTRACTS 


NOTE.—Other phases of sales contracts, 
affecting their validity, are treated in suc- 
ceeding chapters, For matter pertaining to 
the right of a nonresident corporation to 
enforce contracts involving the doing of busi- 
ness in a state where it has not secured a 
permit to do local business, see the chapter 
on Corporations, 





Speculative or Gambling Features 


SECTION 15. IN GENERAL 


A judicial pronouncement on the valid- 
ity of contracts relating to the sale of 
grain where actual delivery is not con- 
templated by one .or both of the parties 
appeared in the opinion of the St. Louis 
court of appeals in the case of Elmore- 
Schultz Grain Co. vs. Stonebraker (214 
S.W. 216). 

The decision noted that the common 
law rule is that a contract to sell for 
future delivery is not invalid as amount- 
ing to a gambling transaction unless both 
parties participate in intention that there 
Shall be no actual delivery, but a mere 
speculation in market fluctuations. But 
it is pointed out that the Missouri statutes 
have so modified this rule that it is now 
the law in that state that a dealing in 
grain futures is invalid although only one 
of the parties intends that the transac- 
tion shall be a mere speculation on the 
rise or fall of the market. 

On the other hand, the opinion decided 
that, since the Missouri statutes can have 
no effect beyond the borders of the state, 
the common law rule, applying in Illinois, 
governs a suit brought by a broker to 
recover money claimed to be due under 
transactions on the Chicago Exchange, 
although the suit be brought in Missouri. 

In the case of Smith vs. Bailey, 209 
S.W. 945, the Kansas City court of ap- 
peals had occasion to reaffirm legal prin- 
ciples applicable to contracts for future 
delivery of grain where the dealings 
amount to mere trading on market fluc- 
tuations. After stating the trite rule 
that absence of intent to make actual 
delivery and an original purpose to mere- 
ly gamble on future prices render void a 
contract to buy or sell grain for future 
delivery, the court said: 

“We have no doubt that one may law- 
fully buy or sell grain for future deliv- 
ery, if at the same time he intends to 
receive or deliver the same on the de- 
livery day, and after his trade and before 
delivery if he finds that his investment, 
by reason of the change in the market, is 
a poor one, that he may protect himself 
by buying or selling an equal amount of 
grain, intending to deliver or receive the 
same, or that he might under similar cir- 
cumstances sell the contract wherein he 
buys or sells grain for future delivery if 
that contract was a bona fide one, and 
the intention was for actual delivery at 
the time it was made; in other words, 
that one may lawfully trade against his 
future bona fide needs.” 

The same opinion held that a given 
transaction may be shown to have been 
invalid as gambling, although, in form, 
a valid trading on a board of trade, un- 
der rules providing for actual delivery of 
grain. 

Under the statutes of Missouri, an op- 
tion on the purchase of grain for fu- 
ture delivery is not necessarily invalid as 
constituting a gaming transaction, held 
the Kansas City court of appeals in the 
case of Yontz vs. McVean, 217 S.W. 1000. 

The parties to the litigation had en- 
tered into a written agreement under 
which plaintiff gave defendant $80 “for 
the privilege of 8,000 bus corn for De- 
cember édlivery at $1.40 per bushel, to 
be delivered at Clarksburg or Tipton, to 
be best merchantable corn. The $80 be- 
ing all Yontz can lose on deal.” 


Defendant resisted liability for dam- 
ages for refusal to deliver the corn, on 
various grounds, one of which was that 
the agreement was void as constituting a 
speculation in corn futures. But this con- 
tention was overruled by the court of 
appeals, which says: 

“We must keep in mind that a valid 
contract of sale may be made for future 
delivery of grain, even though the vendor 
has no grain on hand and will have to 
provide himself with the requisite quan- 
tity and quality before time of delivery. 
The thing which taints a sale for future 


‘ acquisition and delivery is that there was 


never any intention to procure and de- 
liver, or receive and pay for, thereby be- 
coming a mere wager on the market price 
of the article at a given time... . 

“The contract in question is not wholly 
of the character we have just mentioned, 
since it does not contemplate absolutely 
that there is a sale, in that plaintiff, as 
vendee, does not agree to buy, nor de- 
fendant to sell, unless plaintiff shall elect 
to buy at the time stipulated, viz., the 
month of December, 1919. In _ other 
words, plaintiff paid $80 for an option to 
purchase the corn at $1.40 per bushel, to 
become final and complete on his election 
to take it.” 

After quoting the Missouri statute 
against grain gambling, the court added: 

“It will be noticed that all option con- 
tracts for grain are not prohibited by 
this statute. In some states they are, but 
not so in ours. It is only such contracts 
that are made by parties who do not 
intend to receive and pay for the prop- 
erty bought, or deliver the property sold, 
that are void. The evidence clearly saves 
this case from the prohibition of the 


statute.” 
« = 


When the validity of a contract for 
future delivery of wheat is challenged on 
the ground that actual delivery was not 
contemplated by the parties, and that the 
transaction was a mere speculation in 
“futures,” a court will closely scrutinize 
the transaction, disregarding form and 
looking to substance, declared the Kansas 
supreme court. The primary test of 
validity is mutual understanding in good 
faith that actual delivery will be made 
and received. (Stafford County Grain 
Co. vs. Rock Milling & Elevator Co., 146 
Pac. 1139.) 

In Merriam & Millard Co. vs. Cole, 
198 S.W. 1054, the Texas court of civil 
appeals entered judgment in plaintiff’s 
favor on a contract for a sale of oats to 
defendant, as against defenses asserting 
that plaintiff was a nonresident corpora- 
tion and had failed to obtain a permit to 
transact business in the state, and that 
the contract sued on involved an unlawful 
speculation in futures. 

It was found by the court that there 
was a bona fide contract for a sale of 
oats, and that plaintiff had sufficient sup- 
ply on hand out of which to make deliv- 
ery. The court applied the following 
stated test of the validity of contracts for 
future delivery: 

“A contract for sale of goods to be 
delivered at a future day is valid, even 
though the seller has not the goods, nor 
any other means of getting them than to 
go into the market and buy them; but 
such contract is valid only when the par- 
ties really intend and agree that the goods 
are to be delivered by the seller and the 
price to be paid by the buyer, and if, 
under guise of such a contract, the real 
intent be merely to speculate in the rise 
or fall of prices, . . . then the whole 
contract constitutes nothing more than a 
wager, and is null and void.” 

It was further decided in the same case 
that a contract for a sale of grain in in- 
terstate commerce is not Signy by a 
state statute relating to sales for future 
delivery, nor by another state statute re- 
quiring foreign corporations to take out a 


permit before engaging in business in the 
state. 
a - 

Lamson Brothers & Co., Chicago, won 
a decision by the Iowa supreme court, 
upholding their right to recover damages 
from one Mensen for breach of a contract 
to buy 20,000 bus of corn. (174 N.W. 
688.) 

The suit was unsuccessfully defended, 
both in the trial and appellate courts, on 
the ground that there was no bona fide 
contract for a sale of the corn, but an 
invalid transaction in futures. 

The supreme court remarked that the 
mere fact that nothing was said concern- 
ing delivery did not brand a deal in grain 
or other commodities as gaming. Inten- 
tion to deliver will be inferred from a 
contract to sell. 

Judgment in plaintiffs favor was af- 
firmed mainly on the ground that there 
was sufficient evidence produced to war- 
rant the jury’s finding that there was a 
bona fide contract for a sale of the corn. 

There was brought into consideration 
in the case an Iowa statute which pro- 
vides that failure of a broker to furnish 
a customer with a written statement con- 
taining the names of the parties from 
whom the property bargained for was 
bought, or to whom sold, as the case may 
be, the time when, the place where, and 
the price at which, the same was either 
bought or sold, shall be prima facie evi- 
dence that there was no legitimate sale. 
It is held that failure to comply with this 
statute does not necessarily brand a 
transaction as gambling. It creates a 
mere presumption, which may be over- 
come by proof of other circumstances in- 
dicating good faith intention that the 
property bargained for be actually de- 
livered. 

When a note, mortgage or other secur- 
ity is given pursuant to an unlawful 
speculation in futures, suit to enforce it 
may be successfully defended on the 
ground of illegality of the transaction, 
according to the holding of the United 
States district court for the eastern dis- 
trict of Arkansas in the case of Carpen- 
ter vs. Beal-McDonnell & Co., 222 Fed. 


“It is the law,” said the Nebraska su- 
preme court in the case of Lowe’s Estate, 
175 N.W. 1015, concerning grain specu- 
lation, “that an agent who undertakes to 
perform a contract which is contrary to 
public policy or in violation of law is 
under no obligation to perform it, but 
may violate it with impunity; but if he 
collects money for his principal upon an 
executed illegal contract, the principal 
can recover it by an action for money 
had and received for his use as upon an 
express or implied promise by the agent 
to pay it.” 


SECTION 16. DAMAGE CLAUSES IN SALES 
CONTRACTS 


In the case of Sheffield-King Milling 
Co. vs. Jacobs, 175 N.W. 796, the Wiscon- 
sin supreme court decided that a contract 
providing for assessment of damages on 
the basis of wheat market values, for 
breach of the contract by the buyer, was 
not invalid as a gambling contract. The 
court said: 

“It is suggested that, because the mar- 
ket price of No. 1 northern wheat at 
Minneapolis is made the basis ror com- 
puting the plaintiffs damages, the con- 
tract is therefore void as a gaming con- 
tract. . . . There is, however, not the 
slightest intimation in the record that 
the parties at the time of making this 
contract did not intend to carry it out 
in accordance with its terms. In fact, 
every inference to be drawn from the 
conduct of the parties, both at the time 
of the inception of the contract and down 
to the time of its breach, indicates clearly 
and definitely that it was the intention 
of the parties to perform it. It is there- 
fore a valid contract... . 

“The fact that the great market places 
of the world are made use of by gamblers 
in the conduct of an illegitimate and 
unlawful business does not alter the fact 
that organized markets are not only prop- 
er, but necessary, to modern conditions. 
They perform a valuable and serviceable 
function in the process of. distribution, 
and there is no reason why prices estab- 
lished there may not be made the basis 
for adjusting contract rights. 

“It is apparent that at the inception of 
the contract the probable damages which 
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the plaintiff -_ suffer in the event of 
a breach by the defendant would be 
difficult of ascertainment and uncertain. 
The parties agreed upon a fair basis of 
computation, and while the amount re- 
covered is large, great variations in the 
market price of wheat and flour must 
have been anticipated by them, and in 
view of all the circumstances the amount 
recovered is not unconscionable. The 
contract was in no way a gaming con- 
tract, and therefore valid, and the judg- 
ment of the circuit court was right.” 


SECTION 17. OTHER CLAUSES 


In Strong vs. Thurston et al., 191 Pac. 
575, the Kansas supreme court passed 
upon the validity of a contract clause 
covering failure of the seller to deliver 
within contract time. The provision in 
this case was to the effect that if the sell- 
er should be unable to ship within con- 
tract time, he should obtain instructions 
from the buyer as to whether the grain 
could still be used. The defendants ob- 
jected that this clause made the contract 
invalid as constituting a gaming transac- 
tion, but the court overruled the objcc- 
tion, saying: 

“We take the effect of the provision 
under consideration to be this: If the de- 
fendants failed to make shipment within 
the time set, they remained under an o!)- 
ligation to tender performance on their 
part at such time as they should select 
(unless sooner notified that the plaintitf 
had canceled or bought in), which offer 
the buyer might accept or reject; his 
election in this regard being likely to be 
influenced by the then state of the mar- 
ket. If he accepted it, the deal would be 
concluded by a shipment. If he rejected 
it, he thereby relieved the defendan'!s 
from any liability for damages for breach 
of the contract. 

“He could not, after receiving such 
offer, insist upon the defendants paying 
him the difference between the contract 
and market price and prevent their satis- 
fying their obligation by actual delivery 
of the grain. The transaction, therefore, 
did not fall within the condemnation of 
either the common law or the statute. It 
was competent for the parties by agree- 
ment to make the right of the buyer to 
refuse the grain when offered one of the 
consequences. of the sellers’ default.” 





Questions of Identity 
SECTION 18. IDENTITY OF PARTIES 


Legal rights arising under a shipment 
of flour by mistake to one other than an 
intended person were involved in the 
case of Jones vs. Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad Co. 170 N.W. 170), 
decided by the Nebraska supreme court. 

Plaintiff sued at Lincoln to recover 
the value of a car of flour which he 
claimed the defendant railway company 
had wrongfully converted, but was non- 
suited. 

The flour was shipped from Minneapo- 
lis by the Washburn-Crosby Co. pur- 
suant to a contract to sell to one Fur- 
man, of York, Neb., but, through mis- 
take, it was shipped to the mill’s order 
at Lincoln, with instructions to “notify” 
—— Draft for the price Furman 

ad agreed to pay was drawn on plain- 
tiff, with the bill of lading attached, and 
plaintiff paid the draft. 

In the meantime, however, the mistake 
was discovered by the mill, which in- 
structed the railway company not to de- 
liver to plaintiff, but to return the ship- 
ment to Omaha, which the railway con:- 
pany did. In the meantime, the value of 
the flour had nearly doubled. 

Plaintiff claimed that these facts 
established his rights as lawful owner of 
the shipment, and sought to hold the 
company liable for refusal to deliver on 
his offer to surrender the bill of lading. 
But the supreme court ruled against the 
claim, as did the trial court at Lincol!, 
saying: 

“It was the duty of the defendant 
railroad company to deliver the flour to 
the true owner, and it was delivered to 
the Minneapolis company. The question, 
then, is whether the Minneapolis com- 
pany or this plaintitf was the owner of 
the flour and entitled to delivery there- 
of. . . . ‘Where a person contracts with 
another believing him to be one with 
whom he intends to contract, while as a 
matter of fact it is another person, there 
is no agreement, as where a person ob- 
tains goods by fraudulently impersonat- 
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ing a third person to whom the owner 
supposes he is selling, or by pretending 
to be the agent of a third person to 
whom the owner supposes he is selling.’ 
35 Cyc. 60. 

“It appears that the Minneapolis com- 
pany supposed it had contracted this 
flour to this plaintiff, when, as a matter 
of fact, it had contracted to Furman, 
and did not ship the flour as an offer 
to sell to the plaintiff, and had no inten- 
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tion of making a contract of sale with 
the plaintiff. The minds of the parties, 
therefore, never met so as to amount 
to a contract of sale. The plaintiff con- 
cedes that he had not ordered these 
goods, but testifies that he had instruct- 
ed his son to order flour, and when he 
was notified of the shipment of this 
flour he supposed in anak faith that it 
was his in response to an order by his 


som. . « « 

“The draft, with the bill of lading, 
however, was drawn upon the plaintiff, 
and the price named was paid by him, 
and the draft and bill of lading deliv- 
ered to him. The Minneapolis company 
could not retain the payment for the 
flour, and at the same time stop the de- 
livery of the flour to the plaintiff.” 

The court, however, finds from the evi- 
dence that the mill did place the amount 
of the payment to plaintiff's credit and 
that he refused to receive it, considering 
that he had become the owner of the 
flour. 


SECTION 19, IDENTIFICATION OF GOODS 


There can be no breach of a contract 
for sale or purchase of goods unless the 
goods to be delivered have been identi- 
fied, according to a decision of the 
Georgia court of appeals. This rule does 
not, however, invalidate an agreement 
under which one of the parties is given 
discretion to make a decision from speci- 
fied grades, or to designate the quantity 
to be delivered within certain limits. 

If the contract entitles the buyer to 
choose between several different grades, 
the seller has no right to make a choice 
for the buyer on the latter refusing to 
elect, and fix the recoverable damages by 
making a resale of the goods so selected 
for the buyer’s account. 

The same opinion is authority for the 
point that, even when a seller is entitled 
to resell for a defaulting buyer’s account, 
there can be no valid resale unless notice 
of intention to make it be first given the 
buyer. (89 S.E. 177.) 





Mutuality and Definiteness 
SECTION 20. ALTERED TERMS 

The general rule of law that one al- 
ready bound by contract to do a thing 
cannot exact a new contract of binding 
force from the other party, to pay an 
additional consideration for perform- 
ance, was applied by the appellate term 
of the New York supreme court in the 
case of Porter vs. Orenstein, 180 N.Y. 
Supp. 418. 

The specific holding in the case is that 
a seller of goods, being bound*to deliver 
at the contract price, cannot enforce an 
agreement by the buyer to pay an in- 
creased price for the goods, although the 
seller may have encountered unexpected 
conditions making performance of the 
original agreement burdensome. 

It is further held in the case that 
where a buyer refuses to pay an in- 
creased price, and is sued for the con- 
tract price of goods delivered, he may in- 
terpose a counterclaim for damages for 
nondelivery of the remaining goods 
called for by the agreement. The dam- 
ages are to be measured by the differ- 
ence between the market value of the 
goods not delivered and the price at 
which the seller agreed to deliver. 

Where a buyer has become liable for 
demurrage charges, his subsequent prom- 
ise to pay them is not sufficient considera- 
tion to support a waiver of rights on the 
part of the seller, the Alabama court 
of appeal held in Southern States Co. 
vs. Long, 73 So. 148. 


SECTION 21, MUTUAL OBLIGATION REQUIRED 


There is a general rule of law that a 
contract for the sale of goods is not 
mutually binding unless there is a recip- 
rocal obligation to buy or sell a definite 
quantity of goods. It is not required 
that the quantity be stated as so many 
barrels or pounds; it may be ascertained 
by reference to some fact or circum- 


stance that renders it certain, or ap- 
proximately certain. 

Contracts for sale of a buyer’s “re- 
quirements” in his business frequently 
raise controversy as to whether they are 
invalid or not, and here is what the Dela- 
ware superior court finds to be the law 
after a careful search ambdng the au- 
thorities. 

In the case of American Trading Co. 
vs. National Fibre & Insulation Co., 111 
Atl. 290, the court notes that early in 
its history the Minnesota supreme court 
declared a very strict rule against the 
validity of contracts providing for de- 
livery of the buyer’s requirements. “But,” 
the court adds, “this rule has been some- 
what modified on account of the growth 
and exigencies of business, and the later 
cases are rather uniform in holding that 
such contracts are not void for lack of 
mutuality and certainty if, in the light 
of the surrounding circumstances, the 
quantity contracted for can reasonably 
be ascertained or is capable of being 
approximately ascertained at the time of 
making the agreement. 

“If the buyer has an established busi- 
ness which will require the commodities 
contracted for, it is presumed the busi- 
ness will continue, and under such cir- 
cumstances the seller can approximately 
estimate the quantity of goods that will 
be required by the purchaser in his busi- 
ness. In such cases the law holds that 
there is mutuality of obligation and suf- 
ficient certainty respecting the quantity 
of goods that will be required by the 
buyer. ... 

“From an examination of the cases 
bearing upon the point, it may be stated 
that when the engagement of the buyer 
is merely to receive the goods he may 
want or order, or when his business is 
not established, and there is no reason- 
able probability that the business will 
continue, or will require any substantial 
quantity of the goods covered by the 
agreement, the law holds that the en- 
gagement of the buyer is not an obliga- 
tion, but an option to take or not to take 
any goods only as he may desire, and the 
contract is void for want of mutuality 
or certainty.” 

What is said must not, of course, be 
taken as intimating that one may not buy 
an option to purchase goods. 

The Delaware court holds that, where 
a contract is primarily invalid because 
not providing for any definite quantity 
of goods, the seller’s acceptance of or- 
ders merely creates cuntracts for the 
quantities specified in the orders, without 
creating any obligation on his part to 
make further deliveries. 

* * 


Applying the fundamental rule of law 
that a one-sided contract is not enforce- 
able,—that if one party is not bound by 
it the other is not,—the California dis- 
trict court of appeals held in the case 
of Schalk Chemical Co. vs. R. W. Prid- 
ham Co., 192 Pac. 195, that provision in 
a contract of sale of a specified number 
of cartons that, within the life of the 
contract, the buyer might “increase the 
amount of the original order,” was not 
binding on the seller. The buyer, not 
being bound to take more than the num- 
ber specifically contracted for, could not 
require delivery of a greater number. 

This holding, however, is not incon- 
sistent with the right of parties to agree 
that on a certain consideration, which it 
seems might be the purchase of a defi- 
nite quantity of goods at a given price, 
the buyer shall have an option to buy a 
certain additional quantity at a fixed 
price. In other words, an option may 
be sold, but a promise not supported by 
reciprocal obligation of some kind is 
voidable at the instance of either party. 

a om 


Plaintiff, a manufacturer of macaroni, 
agreed, in consideration of defendant’s 
promise to buy from plaintiff all maca- 
roni retailed by him, to sell to defendant 
at wholesale prices, and not to sell to 
other retailers. Plaintiff also agreed, in 
case of failure to keep its part of the 
contract, to pay- defendant $500 as dam- 
ages. The validity of this contract was 
challenged in a suit brought by plaintiff 
to recover for goods delivered to defend- 
ant under the contract. 

The trial court allowed plaintiff to re- 
cover the agreed price of the goods de- 
livered to defendant, less $90 damages 


due to plaintiff's subsequent refusal to 
sell further quantities under the contract. 

Defendant appealed, claiming that he 
was entitled to offset against the price 
of the goods delivered the $500 damages 
agreed upon to be paid for failure of 
plaintiff to keep its agreement to keep 
defendant supplied. Plaintiff asserted, in 
defense to this position of defendant, 
first, that the contract was invalid for 
want of mutuality, and, second, that the 
provision for $500 damages constituted 
an invalid penalty. 

The Utah supreme court upheld plain- 
tiff on the second point, but not on the 
first. It was decided that the agreement 
was not invalid for want of mutuality, 
because it bound plaintiff, for a limited 
period, to sell defendant his require- 
ments, and bound defendant to buy ex- 
clusively from plaintiff. But the court 
held that the provision for $500 damages 
for plaintiff's breach of the contract in 
refusing to make further deliveries 
should not be enforced beyond the amount 
of actual damage, it appearing to be a 
penalty much in excess of the damages 
actually sustained by defendant. (151 
Pac. 984.) 

* #*# 

A contract is not rendered one-sided, 
and hence invalid for want of mutuality 
of obligation, because it safeguards the 
seller against liability for failure to de- 
liver, in case of his being prevented from 
doing so through some cause beyond his 
control. The court recognizes such a pro- 
vision as being a proper way for the 
seller to hedge against possible difficulties 
and hardships in the performance of his 
contract. (Texas Seed & Floral Co. vs. 
Chicago Set & Seed Co., 178 S.W. 731.) 

This principle was applied bv the Penn- 
sylvania supreme court in the case of 
Hutchison Baking Co. vs. Marvel, 113 
Atl. 483, in defeat of plaintiff’s right to 
recover damages for supposed breach of 
a contract to sell supplies to the baking 
company. 

The company offered to buy from de- 
fendant at a fixed price “150 bbis of 
skimmed condensed milk, government 
standard.” Defendant, in accepting the 
order, specified: “This order subject to 
approval of a 5-bbl sample, which we 
will ship at once to you.” 

Defendant failed to forward the sam- 
ple, and afterward refused to do so. 
Thereupon the baking company bought 
substitute supplies elsewhere, and sued 
to recover damages for resulting loss. 
Upholding defendant’s contention that 
no binding contract was consummated, 
the supreme court said: 

“If the agreement to sell was qualified, 
and something further remained to be 
done before vendor and vendee obligated 
themselves, then no contractual relation 
was established. ‘One party to a con- 
tract is not bound thereby, when it does 
not bind the other party; when there is 
no liability there is no obligation” .. . 

“In the present case, the company was 
not required to receive the goods unless 
the sample should be approved. It is 
true that the milk was to be of ‘govern- 
ment standard,’ yet there might be reason 
why the vendee would be justified in 
refusing to accept the goods, though the 
sample disclosed the percentage of solids 
required by, that test. Until the vendee 
agreed to take the milk of the quality 
which the vendor was prepared to sell, 
there was no complete contract. 

“An acceptance of an offer must be 
unqualified, to be effective. If new con- 
ditions be added, unless they relate to 
immaterial matters, or are such as are 
implied in law, . . . no liability is creat- 
ed, and such was the situation here. It 
was not a sale subject to buyer’s inspec- 
tion, but the determination of the quality 
by the purchaser was a condition preced- 
ent to formation of a definite under- 
standing... . 

“It is suggested that the proposed ven- 
dor was in default in not submitting his 
samples. That is so, but it does not 
alter the situation. ‘Since there can be 
no contract without an offer and accept- 
ance, the fact that the offerer by evasion 
prevents an acceptance of his offer will 
not cause a contractual relation to be 
established.’ ” 

* #*# 

The suit of Neola Elevator Co. vs. 
Kruckman, 171 N.W. 1743, before the 
Iowa supreme court, involved the question 
whether defendant could relieve himself 
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from liability in damages for failure to 
deliver a quantity of corn, as agreed, on 
the technical ground that the contract 
was invalid as being one-sided in its ob- 
ligations for performance. The question 
was decided against him. His contention 
rested specially upon a clause in the con- 
tract reading as follows: 

“If corn is not delivered within the 
time specified, the contract will be con- 
sidered open until Neola Elevator Co. 
notifies seller in writing that same is can- 
celed. Seller agrees not to refuse to de- 
liver on this contract in case it is impos- 
sible (on account of car shortage, em- 
bargo or breakdown in elevator) for 
Neola Elevator Co. to receive grain when 
tendered.” 

Affirming judgment in plaintiff's favor, 
the Iowa court said: 

“For a contract to be mutual, an obli- 
gation must be thereby imposed upon 
each party to do, or permit something to 
be done, in consideration of the act or 
promise of the other. Unless both are 
bound by the contract, neither will be 
bound thereby. Manifestly, an agree- 
ment in writing signed by the parties to 
be bound, by the terms of which one 
party buys, and the other sells, a definite 
quantity of grain, at a stipulated price, 
to be delivered at a certain place before 
a specified date, is supported by a good 
consideration and not void for want of 
mutuality... . 

“Contracts are not deprived of mutual- 
ity simply because one party thereto is 
granted privileges not given to the other. 
Their obligations need not be equal.” 

The opinion also recognizes the well- 
settled rule of law that time for delivery 
of goods by the seller may be extended 
by verbal agreement, although the con- 
tract of sale fixing the original delivery 
date was in writing. 

A clause in an order blank, reciting 
that all orders accepted by the sellers 
are accepted for delivery to the best 
of the sellers’ ability, but that they will 
not be “liable for failure to deliver any 
portion of orders taken, sometimes 
caused by circumstances over which we 
have no control,” is not invalid as lack- 
ing obligation on the part of the sellers 
to deliver. So held the Massachusetts 
supreme judicial court. Construing such 
a provision, the court said: 

“It means that performance of the 
agreement by the sellers was not left 
optional with them, but was an absolute 
binding obligation to make deliveries to 
the best of their ability at the time 
specified in the agreement, unless they 
were prevented from making such de- 
liveries by causes for which the sellers 
were not responsible and over which they 
had no control.” 


SECTION 22. CERTAINTY OF TERMS 


A contract for delivery of one or 
more “cars” or “carloads” of a given 
commodity is not invalid for failing to 
sufficiently specify the quantity bar- 
gained for. It will be assumed that the 
parties to the agreement intended a de- 
livery in accordance with the capacity of 
a railway car of the kind ordinarily 
used in transporting the particular kind 
of goods, in the absence of a showing 
of mutual understanding to the contrary. 
(Alabama supreme court in Ferguson vs. 
W. F. Covington Mfg. Co., 85 So. 726.) 
See, also, cases reviewed in the chapter 
relating to the quantity of goods to be 
delivered under a contract of sale. 

In Bowers vs. Whitney, 88 Minn. 168, 
defendant denied that an agreement to 
deliver rye constituted a valid contract 
to sell rye. But the court said: “It 
is clear, and we so hold, that the word 
‘deliver’ in the memorandum imports a 
sale and delivery of the rye. We hold 
that the memorandum in this case was 
sufficient to satisfy the statute of frauds, 
and that the court erred in excluding the 
offered evidence, and rightly granted a 
new trial of the action.” 


SECTION 23. MISTAKE AS TO TERMS 


“There is no doubt,” said the West 
Virginia supreme court of appeals, “that 
when an unequivocal offer is made by one 
party to another, which offer is in good 
faith accepted, a contract is formed, and 
both parties are bound thereby; but 
there is another rule which seems to be 
equally as well established, and that is 
that, where the party making the offer 
makes a mistake, and the price at which 
the articles are offered is so out of pro- 
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portion to the real value thereof that the 
other party must know that the offer is 
made by mistake, or the circumstances 
which surround the parties at the time 
are such as to give notice to the party 
receiving the offer that it has been made 
under a misapprehension upon the part 
of the other party of some material fact, 
or the party to whom the offer is made 
actually does know that such offer is 
made through a misapprehension of a 
material fact, no contract will arise from 
the acceptance thereof in case the party 
making the offer, upon discovering the 
mistake, repudiates the same.” (103 
S.E. 282.) 

One-sided mistakes in business trans- 
actions do not relieve the obligation of a 
contract. So the Pennsylvania supreme 
court was in line with other judicial au- 
thorities when it decided, in the case of 
Holmes vs. Cameron, 110 Atl. 81, that 
where goods have been contracted for 
sale by sample, the seller cannot avoid 
performance of the agreement on the 
ground that he submitted a sample of a 
higher grade of goods than he intended 
to submit. 

In this case, defendant had sold a bill 
of goods to plaintiff by sample, but a 
week later wrote that it would be impos- 
sible to deliver, because a mistake had 
been made and defendant had no goods 
of the kind called for by the sample. In 
the meantime the market value of the 
goods had risen to a point considerably 
higher than the contract price. 

Plaintiff recovered damages for non- 
delivery of the goods, and the supreme 
court affirmed the decision, saying, in 
part: 

“In the sale of goods by sample there 
is an implied warranty that the bulk shall 
correspond with the sample in quality. 
. . . It follows that plaintiff was entitled 
to goods corresponding to the sample, 
and the fact that defendant did not have 
them in stock was no excuse; neither was 
the fact that he made a mistake in the 
sample. There is nothing to take this 
case out of the general rule that, in the 
absence of fraud, a party will not be 
relieved from a contract because of his 
own mistake... . 

“So far as appears, defendant could 
have procured goods to satisfy the con- 
tract, both in quantity and quality; there- 
fore it is not a case where performance 
was impossible. ‘A contract to perform 
an impossible thing may be void; but it 
never is impossible to procure and de- 
liver an article of commerce which may 
be had in the market in some quarter of 
the world. . . . It must be impossibility, 
not difficulty, that will excuse from per- 
formance of a contract.” 

* * 


A decision of the Kansas supreme court 
has a very important bearing on the 
making of contracts of sale by telegraph, 
the opinion having been handed down in 
the case of Cargill Commission Co. vs. 
Mowery. June 29, 1915, defendant, as 
the Hutchinson Grain Co., exchanged sev- 
eral code telegrams with plaintiff. De- 
fendant’s offer to sell wheat closed with 
the message: “Book the 30,000 to 35,000 
bus No. 8 hard wheat $1.31 Minneapolis; 
wire if booked.” Plaintiff replied: “We 
book 30,000 to 35,000 No. 3 hard wheat 
$1.31, basis Minneapolis, five days’ ship- 
ment.” The same day, defendant sent 
plaintiff a letter confirming sale of 3,000 
to 3,500 bus, and plaintiff sent one con- 
firming for 30,000 to 35.000 bus. 

Plaintiff received defendant’s letter 
July 1, and wired attention to the fact 
that the code words used by defendant 
called for the greater quantity of wheat. 
Defendant replied that error was made 
in selecting the words. In the meantime, 
plaintiff had contracted for resale of 
30,000 to 35,000 bus, and notified defend- 
ant that he would be looked to for deliv- 
ery of that quantity. He delivered in 
accordance with his intention to sell 3,000 
to 3,500 bus, but resisted suit to recover 
damages for his refusal to ship more. 
The trial resulted in defendant’s favor, 
but the supreme court reversed the de- 
cision, awarding judgment in favor of 
plaintiff. 

The higher court held that a binding 
contract of sale of 30,000 to 35,000 bus 
was made by the telegrams exchanged 
June 29, and that, since plaintiff was not 
advised of defendant’s mistake in the 
selection of code words until after plain- 
tiff had contracted a resale on the faith 
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of defendant’s accepted offer, defendant 
must bear the loss resulting from his own 
mistake. 

But the decision does recognize the 
point that, where a letter confirming tele- 
graphic negotiations apprises the ad- 
dressee, before he has assumed any obli- 
gations on the strength of the agreement, 
that a mistake has been made in the tele- 
grams, the mistake may be corrected. 

In a supplemental opinion (162 Pac. 
313) the supreme court modified its de- 
cision by ordering a new trial on the 
question whether plaintiff was chargeable 
with knowledge of the mistake by reason 
of an alleged impossibility of buying and 
shipping the larger quantity of wheat at 
Hutchinson within the five-day limit fixed 
by the contract. The court said: 

“We had been inclined to assume that 
in the Hutchinson wheat market in June, 
1915, it would have been quite possible to 
purchase that amount of wheat of the 
kind [30,000 to 35,000 bus of No. 3 hard 
wheat] in the time specified. But we are 
now constrained to hold that these allega- 
tions formed an issue of fact—the essen- 
tial one being the plaintiffs knowledge of 
such alleged impossibility—and that the 
defendant is entitled tu have a jury de- 
cide this issue.” 

On the original hearing of the case 
defendant argued that plaintiff’s accept- 
ance of from 3,000 to 3,500 bus, after 
being advised that defendant had intend- 
ed to sell that amount only, concluded 
plaintiff against claiming further deliv- 
ery, but the supreme court found that 
plaintiff was entitled to accept all deliv- 
ery tendered, as partial performance 
only. 





Miscellaneous Aspects 
SECTION 24, DECEIT BY SALESMAN 


See the case of Rock vs. Petty Store 
Co., 224 S.W. 5, referred to in the chapter 
on Breach of Contract by the Buyer, 
holding that if the general manager of a 
store refused to give a flour order and 
the seller’s salesman obtained an order 
immediately afterward from the assistant 
manager, without disclosing the general 
manager’s refusal, the contract was void- 
able by the store company on the ground 
of deceit. 


AUTHORITY OF PURCHASING 
AGENTS 


The validity of sales contracts as af- 
fected by the authority of the seller’s 
representatives is dealt with in the chap- 
ters on Salesmen and Sales Agents and 
Brokers. 

General authority given an agent to 
buy commodities gives him implied pow- 
er to bind his employer by making agree- 
ments concerning the terms of a_pur- 
chase. And where defendant advised 
plaintiff that its agent was in plaintiff's 
locality for the purpose of buying hay, 
that justified the plaintiff in assuming 
that the agent had authority to make a 
binding contract of purchase, without 
necessity of confirmation by defendant. 
(California district court of appeal, in 
Whitaker vs. Dunlop-Morgan Co., 186 
Pac. 181.) 

In Hurst vs. Hill, 188 Pac. 973, the 
Oregon supreme court recognized that 
the owner of a retail business may be- 
come charged with liability on contracts 
for the purchase of flour and other sup- 
plies made by an employee who has cus- 
tomarily made such purchases, but the 
opinion restated the established rule of 
law that a finding that one was author- 
ized to make a contract for another can- 
not be predicated on the bare fact that 
the supposed agent has declared him- 
self to be authorized. “You cannot 
prove the authority of the agent by his 
own declarations out of court,” said the 
court. 

In a suit to recover damages for 
claimed breach of a contract to buy 
flour, wherein the suing mill offered 
testimony tending to show defendant 
buyer’s reason for canceling the contract, 
it was held by the Georgia court of ap- 
peals to be proper to permit defendant’s 
president to testify that the witness who 
gave such testimony did not represent 
defendant in the flour deal. (J.C. Lysle 
Milling Co. vs. Whitfield Grocery Co., 
106 S.E. 8.) 


SECTION 26. VALIDITY OF SIGNATURE 


From the standpoint of the addressee 
it is obviously to be preferred that the 
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signature to a letter carrying an obliga- 
tion be autographic to forestall the pos- 
sibility of the sender denying that he 
authorized the letter to be sent. But, as 
decided by a southern court of high 
authority, a typewritten signature to an 
ordinary contract is just as valid as an 
autographic one when once shown to 
have been affixed with authorized inten- 
tion that it operate as a signature. 

The merest scratch of a pen will usual- 
ly suffice as a signature when supple- 
mented by proof of such intention, so it 
follows that the mere fact that an auto- 
graphic signature is defective or illegible 
will not invalidate it. If legibility of 
signatures were an essential to validity 
of a document, many a bank draft would 
not be worth any more than Germany’s 
treaty with Belgium. There are numer- 
ous decisions which have upheld the va- 
lidity of signatures by abbreviations and 
by initials, and signatures affixed by one 
person at the request of the ostensible 
signer. 

Ordinarily, it is not necessary that the 
signature be at the bottom of the letter, 
if a signing at any other place was in- 
tended as a signature to the entire docu- 
ment, but since many statutes which re- 
quire certain classes of contracts to be in 
writing require that they be “subscribed,” 
signatures to such agreements should be 
in the usual position. It is scarcely to be 
doubted, however, that a signed letter 
followed by an unsigned postscript would 
be good in the case of an ordinary busi- 
ness letter. Yet, in the case of a post- 
script containing an important term of a 
contract required to be in writing, it 
will be much safer to have it signed, to 
avoid quibble on the point that it was 
not “subscribed.” 


Effect of Governmental Regulations 


NOTE.—For treatment in general of the 
subject of governmental regulations, see the 
preceding chapter. See, also, case cited in 
chapter on Rescission of Contract by the 
Buyer, where contract contemplated future 
regulation. 


SECTION 27. REGULATIONS IN GENERAL 


That a contract for a sale of corn or 
grain may validly impose ay re- 
quirements in addition to the grade re- 
quirements prescribed by federal law and 
regulation was the principal conclusion 
reached by the Arkansas supreme court 
in the case of Hayes Grain Co. vs. Rea- 
Patterson Milling Co., 223 S.W. 390. 

The opinion also threw light upon the 
legal effect of letters and telegrams 
transmitted contemporaneously with the 
making of a formal contract of sale. The 
court affirmed a judgment of the circuit 
court at Little Rock in favor of de- 
fendant mill. 

Plaintiff grain company’s suit involved 
a claim that the mill bargained to buy 
three carloads of No. 3 white corn for 
shipment to Coffeyville, Kansas, but re- 
fused to accept delivery. The mill was 
upheld by the courts in this refusal, on 
the ground that the corn tendered was 
not of the kind contracted for. 

The facts of the case, as found by the 
supreme court, were as follows: Plaintiff 
had corn in transit to it at Fort Smith 
from St. Joseph and Omaha, but desired 
to get the corn off his hands. The mill’s 
representative verbally stated that it 
needed no corn, using only such as would 
produce high grade meal, but that it 
would advise plaintiff further by wire 
next day. The next day the mill wired 
plaintiff an offer for “choice white mill- 
ing corn,” and plaintiff accepted. The 
mill’s confirming letter specified “choice 
No. 3 white kiln-dried, shelled white 
corn.” Inclosed were “purchase contract” 
forms, confirming purchase of “choice 
3 white kiln-dried corn, . . . federal 
grades,” etc. 

Two cars from Omaha passed Coffey- 
ville while these negotiations were being 
conducted, but the mill expressed willing- 
ness to receive them, and three others 
then on plaintiffs track at Fort Smith, 
on specified adjustment of freight 
charges. The offer, which was accepted 
by plaintiff, also specified “all corn to be 
good three white milling corn.” Confirm- 
ing this latter agreement, the mill speci- 
fied “good No. 3 white shelled corn, kiln 
dried, suitable for milling purposes,” and 
added: “You, of course, understand we 
buy white corn for milling purposes only, 
and expect a good quality of corn.” 

The salient parts of the supreme 
court’s opinion are as follows: 
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“Appellee’s [the mill’s] offer was to 
buy milling corn, and the acceptance of 
that offer was unqualified. Appellant 
[the grain company] says, however, that 
as the term ‘milling corn’ does not ap- 
pear in what it designates as the written 
contract, appellee cannot be heard to say 
that there was such a condition. Appel- 
lant says this result is reached by the 
application of the doctrine that antece- 
dent propositions, correspondence, and 
prior writings, as well as oral statements 
and representations, are deemed to be 
merged into the written contract which 
concerns the subject matter of such an- 
tecedent negotiations when it is free of 
ambiguity and complete. 

“We think, however, that rule does not 
apply here, because the letters and tele- 
grams are contemporaneous writings 
with the memorandum which appellant 
designates as the contract; and we think 
it manifest that the parties intended that 
they should be so considered. They were 
all in the hands of appellant before it 
shipped the corn. Besides, as we have 
shown, the final contract of sale was con- 
cluded the day after this memorandum 
of sale was signed by appellee and 
mailed to appellant. 

“Moreover, the very memorandum it- 
self described the corn as ‘choice 3 white 
kiln-dried corn,’ and the testimony shows 
that the corn in controversy was not 
choice kiln-dried corn, although it did, in 
fact, grade ‘No. 3 white,’ and ordinarily 
this fact would have justified appellee 
in refusing to accept the corn. Appel- 
lant says, however, that it was unlawful, 
under the United States grain standards 
act, for the appellee to purchase for 
shipment in interstate commerce under 
any designation except by grade, and 
that all other descriptive terms must be 
rejected as surplusage, and that the only 
question to consider is whether the corn 
would have graded ‘No. 3 white’ at the 
time and place of the proposed delivery. 

“The Department of Agriculture was 
charged with the duty, under the act of 
Congress, of making and promulgating 
the necessary rules and regulations to 
govern the sale and shipment of different 
grains in interstate commerce; the pur- 
pose being that the wants and needs of 
all persons dealing in grain may be made 
known by the use of grades designated 
by the department, rh corn was Classi- 
fied into seven grades. 

“In the Service and Regulatory An- 
nouncements, promulgated by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, Bulletin No. 
18, p. 4, in answering the question whether 
the term ‘dry corn’ might be used in con- 
nection with its grade’ designation, the 
department made the following ruling: 

“Section 4 of the act requires as a 
condition to the shipment or delivery for 
shipment in interstate or foreign com- 
merce of any grain for which standards 
shall have been established thereunder, 
which is sold, offered for sale, or con- 
signed for sale, [that it] be one of the 
grades fixed therefor in the official grain 
standards of the United States.’ 

“Section 4 further provides: ‘No per- 
son shall in any certificate or in any 
contract or agreement of sale or agree- 
ment to sell by grade, either oral or 
written, involving, or in any invoice or 
bill of lading or other shipping document 
relating to, the shipment or delivery for 
shipment, in interstate or foreign com- 
merce, of s 4 grain for which standards 
shall have been fixed and established 
under this act, describe, or in any way 
refer to, any of such grain as being of 
any grade other than a grade fixed there- 
for in the official grain standards of the 
United States. 

“In the class of cases covered by the 
statute it appears that it is necessary, 
in stating the grade of the grain, to use 
the true designations of the official grain 
standards of the United States as pre- 
scribed therefor. It also appears that it 
would be a violation of the act to use, in 
addition to such designations, any term 
or statement in conflict or inconsistent 
with the official standards. 

“‘On the other hand, it is the opinion 
of this office that, in addition to the true 
designations of grade according to the 
official grain standards of the United 
States, it would be permissible to include 
explanatory terms or statements inde- 
pendent of the grade of the grain. If 
the terms “crop 1916” and “dried corn,” 
as they prima facie indicate, are used 
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erely in this explanatory sense, it is 
believed that they may be added to the 
true grade designations without violating 
the act. However, these terms should not 
be made a part of the grade designation 
as in the example you cite of “No. 2 
dried corn,” but should be added in such 
a way as clearly to indicate their ex- 
planatory nature, as, for instance, “No. 2 
mixed corn, dried.”’ 

“Of course, these departmental rulings 
are no part of the law; but we do not 
interpret the ruling as sustaining ap- 
pellant’s contention that the explanatory 
words ‘choice’ and ‘kiln-dried’ must be 
treated as surplusage. The department 
appears to hold that it is not a violation 
of the federal act to add prefixes or 
suffixes to the terms designating the offi- 
cial grade, provided such explanatory 
words are not false or misleading as to 
the official grade of the grain. 

“This appears to be the fair and rea- 
sonable construction to give the act of 
Congress, as the testimony at the trial 
was to the effect that a wide difference 
may exist in corn falling within the same 
official classification or grade. The offi- 
cial inspector at Coffeyville, Kansas, who 
inspected the corn in question, testified 
at the trial and exhibited to the court 
three pans of corn, all of which graded 
No. 3 white; yet he explained that one 
pan was suitable for milling, and another 
pan was not, for the reason that it would 
color the meal. 

“On Dec. 1, 1916, the Department of 
Agriculture was asked whether the fol- 
lowing classification was permissible un- 
der the federal act: ‘Yellow milling corn, 
subject to discount for moisture over 
17% per cent. After expressing the 
opinion that the provisions of the act 
were applicable to transactions involving 
the delivery for shipment in interstate 
commerce of shelled corn that was sold 
or consigned for sale by any grade what- 
ever, the department ruled: 

“It would seem that your transac- 
tions could easily be so framed as to 
state the grade of the corn involved, ac- 
cording to the grade of the official grain 
standards of the United States, and that 
at the same time you could make the 
specific requirements which must be met 
by corn of the designated grade for the 
purposes of your business.’ 

“We think this ruling conforms to our 
interpretation that it was not the inten- 
tion of the statute to deprive persons of 
the right to contract for specific require- 
ments, provided the specifications em- 
ployed were not false or misleading, and 
conformed to the classifications previous- 
ly adopted by the department. 

“We conclude, therefore, that the re- 
quirement of the memorandum that the 
corn should be ‘choice’ and ‘kiln-dried’ 
did not offend against the provisions of 
the federal statute and [that the terms] 
are not to be disregarded as surplusage.’ 

See, also, the section entitled ‘Winter 
bh Bran” in the chapter on Quality of 

As to the rights of neutrals in dealing with 
citizens of foreign countries at war with 


each other, see the chapter in Part II on 
Shipping by Vessel. 


SECTION 28, PRE-EXISTING CONTRACTS 


A decision of the United States district 
court for the western district of Wash- 
ington dealt at length with the legal effect 
of the breaking out of the European war 
on pre-existing contracts directly or in- 
directly binding citizens of belligerent 
nations in mutual obligation. In this case 
—Lindenberger Cold Storage & Canning 
Co. vs. J. Lindenberger, 235 Fed. 542—a 
tripartite agreement between an English 
corporation, American corporations and a 
German firm was held not to violate the 
English “trading with the enemy” acts. 

But the court held that contracts en- 
tered into prior to the war which, in their 
future performance, involved trading 
with the enemy, were rendered void by 
the outbreak of the war; that contracts 
which had been performed and under 
which an alien enemy had become indebt- 
ed to a British subject prior to the war 
could be enforced by the latter in a 
British court; and that an alien enemy’s 
right to enforce a contract with a British 
subject was suspended during the war. 

Numerous English decisions handed 
down after hostilities began were cited 
to show the attitude of the British bench 
on the subject. In one of these cases it 
was decided that a contract of an English 





company to sell goods to a German firm 
was rendered void by the outbreak of the 
war, and not merely suspended until dec- 


laration of peace. In another case it was 
declared that payments made to a neutral 
constituted an unlawful dealing for the 
benefit of Germans where the effect was 
to diminish the obligations of such Ger- 


mans, thereby augmenting their resources’ 


and diminishing those of Great Britain. 

“The war measures as embodied in the 
rules of the milling division of the United 
StateS Food Administration constituted 
no defense to the breach of the contract. 
As stated, the contract was made Aug. 
2-4, 1917. The food regulations were 
made Sept. 10, 1917. Congress, in author- 
izing the establishment of such regula- 
tions, did not undertake to invalidate 
prior contracts, nor did it do so.” (Kan- 
sas City court of appeals in case of J. C. 
Lysle Milling Co. vs. Sharp & Son, 207 
S.W. 72.) 

* #*# 

A contract to purchase flour, entered 
into before the enactment of the food 
control act, was not invalidated by such 
act. 

This is the gist of the decision of the 
Arkansas supreme court handed down in 
the case of Rock vs. Deason & Keith, 225 
S.W. 317. Plaintiff, as manager of the 


Millers’ Exchange, Kansas City, joined’ 


with the Security Flour Mills Co. in a 
suit against defendants to recover dam- 
ages for breach of contract to buy a 
car of flour and feed. 

Defendants admitted that they gave to 
the mill an order for a carload of flour, 
which was to be shipped on Sept. 15, 
1917, but alleged as a defense to the ac- 
tion that the national government took 
charge of the manufacture and sale of 
the flour, and prohibited its sale at the 
price they had contracted to pay for it, 
whereby they were prohibited, without 
fault on their part, from carrying out 
their agreement to purchase the flour. 

The mill’s travelling salesman took an 
order from defendants for a car of flour 
on Aug. 7, 1917. The price was named in 
the order, and the time of shipment was 
Sept. 15, 1917, or sooner. The order was 
subject to acceptance by the mill. The 
mill received the order from its salesman, 
and on Aug. 9, 1917, wrote to defendants 
accepting the order and asking for ship- 
ping instructions. Other correspondence 
passed between the parties, in which the 
mill insisted upon defendants performing 
their contract by receiving the flour, and 
defendants asked for a reduction in the 
purchase price, because in the meantime 
the price of flour had gone down. The 
mill refused to make any reduction. 

Trial of the suit resulted in judgment 
in favor of the defendants, but it was 
reversed by the supreme court on appeal, 
for the following stated reasons: 

“The decision of the chancellor was 
wrong.. The order signed by appellees 
on Aug. 7, 1917, constituted an offer to 
buy the carload of flour from appellants, 
and the acceptance by appellants on 
Aug. 9, 1917, constituted a completed 
contract... . 

“In a case note to 3 A.L.R. p. 35, it 
is said that the war measures embodied 
in the rules of the milling division of the 
United States Food Administration con- 
stitute no defense to an action for the 
breach of the contract to purchase flour, 
such regulations not operating, nor being 
intended to operate, to invalidate prior 
contracts, and the case of J. C. Lysle 
Milling Co. vs. Sharp (Mo. App.), 207 
S.W. 72, is cited in support of the text. 
That principle controls here. 

“The act of Congress relating to the 
federal control or production of food and 
fuel was passed on Aug. 10, 1917, and 
the section which controls here . . . pro- 
vides, in substance, that whenever the 
President shall find it necessary to secure 
an adequate supply of necessities for the 
support of the army or the maintenance 
of the navy, or for any other public use 
connected with the common defense, he 
is authorized to requisition and take over, 
for the use or operation by the govern- 
ment, any factory or plant, or any part 
thereof, in or through which any necessi- 
ties may be manufactured or produced, 
and to operate the same. 

“The section further provides that the 
President is authorized to prescribe such 
regulations as he may deem essential for 
carrying out the purposes of this section. 
It will be noted that the food control act 
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was not passed until Aug. 10, 1917, and 
the rules were not promulgated by the 
President until Aug. 24, 1917. The sec- 
tion of the statute in question does not 
purport to act retroactively. 

“As we have already seen, a binding 
contract between the parties was com- 
pleted on Aug. 9, 1917. This being be- 
fore the passage of the food control act 
by the Congress of the United States, 
the appellees could not excuse themselves 
from performing the contract. The fact 
that they had until Sept. 15, 1917, to give 
shipping directions, does not alter the 
case. The binding force of the contract 
took effect when the contract was com- 
pleted, and that was on the day when the 
appellants accepted the offer of appellees 
for the carload of flour. 

“W. A. Chain, the general manager of 
the Security Flour Mills Co., was a wit- 
ness for appellants. According to his 
testimony the company received the or- 
der from Deason & Keith dated Aug. 7, 
1917, and accepted it in a letter mailed 
to them on Aug. 9, 1917. The company 
asked for shipping instructions from 
Deason & Keith. The latter refused to 
give them or to receive the flour. The 
company was then compelled to sell the 
flour to other parties at a reduced price, 
so that it suffered a loss in the sum of 
$283.50. The chancellor should have 
found that the appellees breached the 
contract, and have entered a decree in 
favor of appellants for the loss suffered.” 

* # 


In a suit to recover the agreed price of 
four cars of coal, defended on the ground 
that the contract called for the payment 
of a price in excess of that fixed by execu- 
tive orders, Judge Valente, of the city 
court of New York, made some observa- 
tions having a bearing on the govern- 
mental control of food, as well as fuel, 
prices. 

In this case (Majestic Coal Co. vs. W. 
J. Bush & Co., 171 N. Y. Supp. 662) it 
was shown that on Aug. 27, 1917, de- 
fendant agreed to buy the coal from 
plaintiff at $3.92 per ton. On Aug. 20 
plaintiff, a jobber, had contracted with 
a mining company for delivery of six cars 
of coal a week until Sept. 15, at $3.75 
per ton. Hence the price defendant 
agreed to pay plaintiff represented a 
profit of 17c, which was a proper profit 
under the President’s order of Aug. 23. 
Aug. 21 ariother executive order fixed the 
price of bituminous coal at $2.41 per ton 
at the mines, exclusive of jobber’s profit. 

Although these orders were made after 
plaintiff actually contracted with the min- 
ing company for a coal supply on Aug. 20, 
at $3.75 per ton, defendant insisted that 
plaintiff could not validly charge defend- 
ant more than the government price of 
$2.41, plus a 17c¢ jobber’s profit, despite 
defendant’s agreement of Aug. 27 to pay 
$3.92. 

In overruling this claim of defendant’s, 
the court held that the food and fuel 
control .act of Aug. 10, 1917, and fuel 
regulations issued thereunder, did not 
purport to require a sale, at a loss, of 
coal bought before a fixing of prices 
under such regulations. It was further 
distinctly held by Judge Valente that an 
interpretation of the act and the regula- 
tions as requiring such sales at a loss 
would render the provisions void as an 
unconstitutional confiscation of property. 

The controversy was intensified in this 
case because on Oct. 6, 1917, the fuel ad- 
ministrator issued an order to the effect 
that a jobber who held a contract for the 
purchase of coal when the President fixed 
prices, without having already sold or 
contracted to sell such coal, should not 
resell at a price in excess of that fixed by 
the President or fuel administrator. 

“T cannot understand why the plaintiff 
should have to suffer a loss of $1.75 a 
ton on coal which it had bought, sold. 
and bona fide paid for, before the United 
States fuel administration’s rule of Oct. 
6, 1917, was promulgated, even assuming 
(without, however, conceding) that the 
fuel administration had the power to 
make such a rule,” says the court. 

“It seems clear to me that the plaintiff 
followed absolutely the provisions of the 
Lever act of Aug. 10, 1917, and the Presi- 
dent’s executive orders of Aug. 21, 1917, 
and Aug. 23, 1917, based thereon, when 
it fixed the contract price herein at the 
figure of $3.92, being its own purchase 
price of $3.75, plus the 17¢ jobber’s profit 
allowed under the President’s proclama- 
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tion. In other words, plaintiff is selling 
this coal to the defendant at cost price, 
plus the small additional allowance of 17c 
per ton, out of which has to come all of 
plaintiff's overhead expenses, salesmen’s 
commissions, etc... . 

“IT wish to add, however, that there is 
serious doubt in my mind of the validity 
of paragraph 11 in the rules and regula- 
tions issued by the United States fuel 
administration, above quoted [the order 
of Oct. 6]. In the instant case, I do not 
have to pass upon this issue, in view of 
the reasonable attitude assumed by both 
the United States fuel administration 
and the New York fuel administration. 

“But in view of the uncertainty in the 
coal business, which this regulation of the 
United States fuel administration has 
occasioned, I think it is only proper for 
me to state that, in my judgment, such a 
regulation could not be deemed to be 
retroactive; but, if it is so unfortunately 
worded as to imply that it is retroactive, 
then and in that event it must be held 
void and illegal, and contrary to the con- 
gressional act of Aug. 10, 1917, and the 
executive orders thereunder. 

“I have studied with some care both 
the congressional act and the executive 
orders of the President, but I cannot find 
anything in them which could compel 
legitimate jobbers in fuel to sell coal at 
prices less than the purchase prices bona 
fide paid by the said jobbers to the mines. 
If there were anything in them to that 
effect, it would be void and unconstitu- 
tional. Confiscation. cannot be achieved 
under the guise of legislation.” 

As will be seen from the foregoing lan- 
guage used by Judge Valente, his reason- 
ing supports a view that, regardless of 
the nature of any given commodity cov- 
ered by the food and fuel control act, one 
who in good faith obtains or contracts for 
a supply cannot be compelled by any sub- 
sequently adopted regulation to sell it at 
a loss. 

The city court of New York being one 
of the minor courts of the state, the de- 
cision cannot be regarded as a final state- 
ment of the law, but it is interesting as 
being apparently the only judicial decla- 
ration on the subject to date of its rendi- 
tion. 

SECTION 29. PRICE OF GRAIN 


A decision of the Washington su- 
preme court held the Ellensburg Mill- 
ing Co. liable as for breach of a contract 
to buy wheat from the Jones-Scott Co. 
(199 Pac. 238.) 

One of the grounds on which the mill 
resisted plaintiff’s suit for damages was 
that the contract was invalid and unen- 
forceable under the war-time food con- 
trol act, as fixing a price in excess of the 
fair price fixed by the government for 
wheat. But the court held that the law 
was not susceptible to such interpreta- 
tion; that “it merely provides, as far as 
wheat is concerned, for the fixing of a 
minimum price. The purpose of the act 
is very apparent: to encourage the pro- 
duction of wheat by the farmers of the 
country to meet the stress of war de- 
mands.” 

Another contention made under the 
same act was that the contract was in- 
valid and unenforceable as providing an 
excessive price for necessaries. But the 
court disposed of this contention by 
showing that the United States Supreme 
Court has decided that the food control 
act was invalid as to its provisions 
against excessive prices. 





FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 

Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from July 1 
to Sept. 23, 1922 (000’s omitted): 


1922 1921 1920 

Flour production, bbls— 
Sept. 10-16 .........5- 3,034 3,227 2,057 
Bept. UFV-BS oc ccccccoce 3,035 3,190 2,339 
July 1-Sept. 23 ....... 32,012 35,077 25,353 
Flour, July 1-Sept. 23, 

bbls— 
MERPOTWS. vc cicvcevcece 3,016 4,491 4,465 
TUNG 0 bb i:6e wecaucn 120 9 58 
Wheat, July 1-Sept. 23, 


bus— : 
Receipts from farms. .310,000 385,000 340,000 


BEXPOPtS .cccccccvccce 61,990 106,379 76,000 
DONO. canes ceceeseun 5,000 1,020 1,845 
Ground by mills...... 144,000 158,494 113,695 
Wheat stocks, Sept. 28, 

bus— 
At terminals ......... 34,252 65,720 28,572 


At country elevators, 
mills and in transit.121,930 


99,666 199,488 
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Very little new business developed dur- 
ing the week, and the general tone of the 
flour market has been quite unsatisfac- 
tory. There is no one particularly out- 
standing reason for this condition, the 
trade merely being apathetic regarding 
all purchases except for immediate re- 
quirements. 

The one redeeming feature continues 
to be the southern trade. The demand 
from this section is fairly active, and 
seems to be well stabilized as long as 
cotton continues in a favorable position, 
although the beginning of cool weather 
will undoubtedly cause an increase in 
the consumption of corn products. 

Domestic trade in other sections of the 
country is based purely on actual imme- 
diate requirements and, as a general 
thing, orders are closed at prices leaving 
very little, if any, profit to the miller. 
This is particularly true of the New 
England states, where competition is ex- 
ceptionally keen from all milling terri- 
tories. 

Perhaps even more unsatisfactory than 
this is the inability of mills to get ship- 
ments through to destination. Many re- 
ports are heard of cars being in transit 
weeks longer than should be the case. 
Some mills located at interior points 
state that they are having trouble in get- 
ting cars at all. 

What is true of the domestic markets 
is also true of the export trade. For- 
eign buyers do not seem to be interested 
at any price, and what sales have been 
made were for small amounts and wide- 
ly scattered. 

Flour prices are quoted as follows: 
spring first patent, $6.40@6.90 per 140 
Ibs, jute, St. Louis; standard patent $6 
@6.25, first clear $4.75@5.20; hard win- 
ter short patent $5.75@6.25, straight 
$5.25@5.50, first clear $4@4.25; soft win- 
ter short patent $5.50@5.80, straight $5 
@5.25, first clear $4@4.25. 


MILLFEED 


Offerings of millfeed were quite light 
this week, and this fact, coupled with a 
fairly active demand, caused a general 
strengthening in prices. Demand was 
general, coming from no one particular 
territory or class of buyers, and was for 
both bran and shorts. Hard winter bran 
is quoted at $21@22, soft winter bran 
at $21@21.50, and gray shorts at $26 
@27. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a 


weekly capacity of 60,400 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pct. of 
output § activity 
This week ....cccccscscece 32,300 4 
Last week ...cscesesscsecs 34,300 68 
Veer O80 wccccccccvcccses « 29,100 58 
Two years AGO ....-.555 «++ 24,800 49 


Output of outside mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product 
of which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
This week ..c.cscescccccce 47,300 
Least week ....sccccvcceees 46,300 60 
Year OHO .ccccccccccccccs . 47,400 61 
Two years AGO ......++65s - 39,650 61 


The Pralle Bakery Co. was this week 
awarded the contract for furnishing 
bread to the different .city institutions in 
St. Louis. 

St. Louis mills quote corn goods, basis 
100-Ib sacks, as follows: corn meal, $1.25 
@1.35; cream meal, $1.55@1.65; grits 
and hominy, $1.70@1.80. 

The regular quarterly meeting of the 
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Flour Trade Association of St. Louis 
will be held in the committee room of 
the Merchants’ Exchange, Thursday aft- 
ernoon, Oct. 19. 

Mrs. E. C. Dreyer, wife of E. C. Drey- 
er, president of the Dreyer Commission 
Co., St. Louis, who was operated on re- 
cently, is reported to be doing as well as 
could be expected. 


E. D. Bigelow, secretary of the Kansas 
City Board of Trade, was on ’change 
on Oct. 5. He was on his way home 
from the annual convention of the Grain 
Dealers’ National Association at New 
Orleans. 

Rye products, basis 98-lb cottons, are 
quoted as follows by St. Louis mills: 
white patent flour $4.60@4.80, standard 
patent $4.50@4.60, medium $4.40@4.50, 
straight $4.25@4.35, pure dark $3.60@ 
3.80, rye meal $3.80@3.90. 

The monthly report of August Rump, 
chief flour inspector of the Merchants’ 
Exchange, shows that 19,171 bbls of flour 
were inspected in this market during 
September. Flour stocks on hand Oct. 1 
were 56,300 bbls, compared with 57,000 
on Sept. 1 and 55,990 on Oct. 1, 1921. 

The involuntary petition in bank- 
ruptcy filed in the federal district court 
in East St. Louis two months ago against 
the Central States Co-operative Society, 
which operates about 100 general stores 
throughout the mining region of Illinois, 
was dismissed this week and the three 
temporary receivers that have been con- 
ducting the business were discharged. 
The company was rather heavily involved 
with several flour mills. 

Carl Bauer, of the Bauer Bros.’ bak- 
ery, Cape Girardeau, Mo., and treasurer 
of the Southeastern Missouri Master 
Bakers’ Association, died at the Plant- 
ers’ Hotel, St. Louis, Oct. 3, at the age 
of 44 years. Mr. Bauer had attended the 
recent bakers’ meeting in Chicago, where 
he was taken ill and brought as far as 
St. Louis on his way home, when his ill- 
ness became so serious that he was pre- 
vented from continuing his trip. 


LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., Oct. 7.—Notwith- 
standing the bearish sentiment prevailing 
among the trade here in general, in- 
quiries were more frequent’ this week, 
and gave hope that buyers are ready to 
replenish stocks. There is a good de- 
mand for feed, especially wheat bran. 

Flour prices quoted here by mills, basis 
98-lb cottons: spring wheat flour, 95 per 
cent patent $6.65@6.85, short patents 
$6.95@7.15, fancy clears $5.50@5.70; 
hard winter wheat flour, 95 per cent pat- 
ent $5.90@6.10, short patents $6.20@ 
6.40, fancy clears $4.70@4.90; soft win- 
ter wheat 95 per cent patent $6.20@6.40, 
short patents $6.50@6.90, fancy clears 
$5@5.20; white corn flour, in 100-lb 
sacks, $1.80. 

Inspected since Sept. 1: wheat, 266 
cars; corn, export 214, local 17; oats, 
export 5, local 6; rye, 11. Inspected out- 
ward on shipboard: wheat, 16,000; corn, 
64,285. 

Feedstuffs, in bulk, reported by deal- 
ers: corn, No. 2 yellow and No. 2 white, 
80c bu; oats, No. 2 white 50c, No. 3 
white 49c; wheat bran, per 100 lbs, on 
track, $1.20. 

Stock in elevator: wheat, 2,471,000 bus; 
corn, 469,000; rye, 35,000; barley, 3,000. 

Georce L. Ferry. 





More animals were slaughtered in the 
public slaughter houses of Germany in 
1921 than 1920, particularly ves, 
hogs and sheep. The number of calves, 
bulls and sheep slaughtered in 1921 is 
greater than in 1913. Killings of other 
classes of animals are still below those 
of 1913, particularly hogs. 
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United States—Flour Distribution 
Stocks, production, imports, exports and apparent domestic consumption of wheat flour 


October 11, 1922 


in the United States, by months, from July 1, 1920, to July 31, 1922, as estimated by A. 1, 


Russell, formerly statistician of the United States Grain Corporation, in barrels of 196 Ibs 


(000’s omitted): 











Stocks Consumption 
beginning Total Stocksend For Since 
1920-21— of month Production Imports supplies Exports of month month July 1 
GU ecccecsccece 7,65 > 26 a 5,907 7,521 _— 
BEBUR cccccvces 5,907 9,059 18 14,984 1,107 6,240 7,601 
September 6,240 9,650 15 15,905 938 6,353 8,614 
October 6,353 9,981 164 16,498 1,607 6,450 8,441 
November 6,450 9,889 202 16,641 1,101 6,776 8,659 
December 6,776 8,745 227 15,748 952 5,300 9,590 
SORRGID .cccvese 5,300 8,924 220 14,444 1,280 6,400 6,764 
February ....... 6,400 7,066 * 202 13,668 1,023 5,820 6,825 
Pe 5,820 9,100 174 15,094 1,369 6,000 7,725 
BOTT cccvecsccce 6,000 9,368 119 15,487 1,691 5,900 7,976 
SPO cbcvscessess 5,900 8,406 48 14,354 1,265 5,100 7,989 
TOMO cocesececee 5,100 8,087 6 13,193 1,545 5,400 6,248 4 
Totals o.0.0. 106,427 eye nr SREve.. sebee 8 §— Boe 93,923 
1921-22— 
SORP cccocccesess 5,400 10,720 2 16,122 1,286 7,090 7,746 7,74 
BUBME sccccetce 7,090 13,266 4 20,362 1,873 8,363 10,126 17,8 
September ...... 8,363 13,349 4 21,720 1,801 8,265 11,654 29,5 
October ......... 8,265 13,917 48 22,230 1,557 10,426 10,248 39,7 
November ...... 10,425 10,166 83 20,654 1,24 9,241 10,164 49,94 
December ....... 9,241 8,856 58 18,155 1,014 7,776 9,365 59,2 
January ......+. 7,776 9,496 118 18,374 1,099 7,300 8,997 68,3 
February ....... 7,300 9,232 64 16,596 1,203 7,500 7,893 76,212 
BEOPEE cvccsccccs 7,500 9,658 56 17,214 1,494 6,000 9,720 85,9 
BRO wcccccccess 6,000 7,823 61 13,884 1,198 5,700 6,986 92,9 
TEA cccccccscess 5,700 8,073 61 13,834 1,089 5,600 7,143 100,0 
TOMS cccccccccsee 5,600 8,136 64 13,800 932 5,500 7,368 107,4 
Totals ...... oe 122,692 GBB ‘ete 15,797 107,4 
1922-23— 
BU vacttraceecs 5,500 10,321 46 15,867 921 7,037 7,008 8 ...... 


Receipts of grain at Minneapolis and Duluth, as compiled by 























Minneapolis-Duluth Grain Receipts 


the Cargill Elevator C 


for month of August, with comparisons, in bushels (000’s omitted): 






























































DULUTH 
Wheat— 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 
BOTORE oceccrcccccscdeveecevese 1,476 1,037 587 49 205 1 
Winter and western ........... 63 2,540 9 121 68 1 
DRED osc ccic dt revewsreccsvses 1,610 3,079 614 83 3 
All wheat 3,149 6,656 1,210 253 276 ) 
Flaxseed . 16 280 365 135 24 
Barley ... 632 1,401 237 755 4 <2 
ME Sh wind W04000Rs os Ke 600 knes0eeeen 195 811 22 234 33 7 
BE Sbceuescnt 000 c6de baavdtbescete 10,227 2,955 943 882 2 1 
NE | 4b ow dhs tanide 00500 694084 eH dRO ES 484 196 Ses see oey 2 
i cava deens «6400 vers FOE 14,703 12,299 2,777 2,259 339 ‘ 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Wheat— 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 1917 
CSE ct cciccencercresevceses 6,628 9,523 5,075 5,466 6,834 4,571 
Winter and western ........... 1,063 2,461 2,330 6,593 5,048 2 
SE 68.5 52606 ebdneweoecvesqus 2,149 2,535 1,053 668 347 ) 
Be ER overs cvaentecwwissovarde 9,840 14,519 8,458 12,727 12,229 5,¢ 
0 Ser ee ee eee 317 317 297 19 94 
0 err ere eres er 1,224 2,170 1,344 2,373 2,460 2,364 
PPP PPT CPC eT ee ee a eh 4,155 7,278 2,670 2,821 3,808 
BD: Wied oes het tv'en$s60008bSRb00 a8 1,744 767 625 1,104 992 7 
Se 0b hic 0.0 6 96.85.0605 66000 ORs eeReS 455 530 313 318 634 176 
\ | arr er ere ae ra 17,735 25,581 13,707 19,539 20,217 11,057 
MINNEAPOLIS AND DULUTH 
Wheat— 1922 1921 1920 1919 1918 19i7 
«sb scteeedede stn eev esses 8,104 10,560 5,662 5,515 7,039 4,504 
Winter and western ........... 1,126 5,001 2,339 6,714 5,116 
ES rn eer ee re 3,759 5,614 1,667 751 350 
BE NE nih ine oonsesaselsadesdar 12,989 21,175 9,668 12,980 12,505 §,802 
REEL 6 6%.0000% 0s une Oe ewegeweese 333 597 662 331 118 14 
Barley 3,571 1,581 3,128 2,464 2,846 
Oats .. 8,089 2,692 3,055 3,841 1,9 
DE. 6-6 be b:0 0.0,0:5.9-5:5 00) 0:40:08 46.6000 0 SO 3,722 1,568 1,986 994 9 
GOO 6.66 cO 0s wee ecccucccecncseceetes 726 313 318 634 17 
MPV TERST ETS TT ee ee ee 32,438 37,880 16,484 21,798 20,556 11,90 
United States—Calendar Year Breadstuffs Exports 
? Corn Mil!- 
flourand feed 
Flour, bbls Wheat, bus Corn, bus Oats, bus Rye, bus Barley, bus meal, bbls_ tors 
9,157,835 100,143,358 131,623,248 19,437,542 24,958,798 9,514,290 414,127 6,554 
16,800,455 279,948,601 129,054,505 8,224,145 29,811,721 25,834,000 802,795 15,609 
19,853,952 218,280,231 17,761,420 12,877,874 57,070,490 17,854,227 867,165 10,41 
26,449,581 148,086,470 11,192,558 655,294,535 32,898,166 37,611,840 1.200,000 12,859 
21,706,700 111,177,108 39,899,091 114,462,932 7,631,639 18,805,219 1,798,000 9,652 
13,926,117 106,196,318 652,170,000 98,689,000 13,412,000 17,859,000 1,211,000 28,906 
14,379,000 154,049,686 653,548,000 101,411,000 15,161,000 22,486,000 422,000 49.793 
15,680,801 205,829,820 48,264,000 104,572,000 13,156,000 26,529,000 490,000 37,856 
12,769,073 173,861,944 15,626,000 35,067,000 7,847,000 18,208,000 348,000 50,09 
12,278,206 99,508,968 45,287,000 5,275,000 1,995,000 12,782,000 409,000 148,593 
10,622,000 61,655,000 30,980,000 30,374,000 474,000 8,195,000 417,000 136,198 
11,258,000 32,669,000 61,573,000 2,126,000 5,000 3,555,000 490,000 107,:‘2 
8,370,000 24,257,000 42,693,000 1,931,000 19,000 8,263,000 345,000 49,695 
9,688,000 48,490,000 36,206,000 1,272,000 368,000 4,589,000 477,000 63,597 
1908...... 18,013,000 92,780,000 37,578,000 1,205,000 2,747,000 6,671,000 359,000 78,019 
1907..... 15,277,000 91,384,000 83,201,000 1,746,000 1,342,000 5,444,000 831,000 106,00 
1906...... 14,324,000 62,851,000 102,519,000 25,480,000 1,073,000 14,528,000 685,000 97,010 
TOSS. wccce 11,344,000 20,739,000 111,266,000 28,822,000 470,000 138,769,000 481,000 69,00 
1904. +. 11,543,000 13,015,000 46,499,000 1,220,000 94,000 8,485,000 349,000 21,°90 
2008... 000 19,555,000 73,373,000 91,733,000 1,495,000 2,758,000 9,800,000 683,000 28,00 
1902...... 18,328,000 129,466,000 18,724,000 5,969,000 4,855,000 8,713,000 256,000 50,000 
CO ee 19,200,000 178,300,000 102,400,000 25,900,000 2,600,000 8,700,000 ...... seaee 
1900...... 18,500,000 98,900,000 190,400,000 32,200,000 2,000,000 12,300,000  ...... - 
1899...... 18,500,000 108,700,000 206,100,000 41,100,000 4,900,000 16,900,000  ...... 
1898...... 16,600,000 149,200,000 207,300,000 49,900,000 15,700,000 4,500,000  ...... 
1897..... + 13,600,000 109,900;000 189,100,000 652,300,000 10,000,000 15,900,000 ...... bease 
*Eight months for flour, wheat, corn, oats, rye and barley; seven months for corn flo: 
and meal and millfeed. 
Canada—Flour Exports 
Exports of flour from Canada, by months and crop years, in barrels: 
1921-22 1920-21 1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-1 
September ....... 360,959 309,926 462,757 387,107 883,752 447,891 330,338  432,4¢ 
October ......0... 659,167 570,479 690,526 536,455 634,598 965,883 664,395 683,35 
November ........ 855,957 744,169 784,951 655,036 986,954 683,428 872,322 464,09 
December ........ 747,605 607,573 1,236,564 1,204,117 933,163 695,169 801,974 617,46" 
January ...... ° 631,821 703,641 387,712 995,931 885,764 645,214 719,127 393,11 
February .......- 665.111 622,730 236,199 450,158 991,611 440,195 918,207 417,37 
BEATER ccccccscces 986,450 820,730 236,195 606,689 1,049,478 780,994 624,141 619,52 
ABP cc cccccccoses 512,877 535,417 148,319. 608,774 1,139,574 637,728 366,672 172,30 
MOY .ccccccsceese 617,301 617,740 102,086 974,899 753,338 648,253 642,003 471,99 
See 764,625 635,319 665,701 978,153 1,171,336 357,319 779,721 403,55 
FOF cc ccdsvis sense 486,115 465,264 433,197 1,195,116 778,33 936,491 521,689 236,004 
AUBUB .ncccscens 591,201 453,572 288,481 1,171,222 618,728 1,050,037 656,864 185,84 
Totals ......-. 7,878,589 6,886,560 5,572,688 9,663,657 10,826,633 7,988,602 7,897,453 4,897,129 
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New York, N. Y., Oct. 7.—The finan- 
cial community has been too much taken 
up with the baseball championship and 
the Turkish situation to lead a normal 
life this week. For a time there was real 
uneasiness over European conditions, but 
that disturbance has passed and such 
war clouds as there were have disap- 
peared. The sensational press is largely 
responsible for the almost acute distress 
that some people experienced over the 
possibility of arousing the war spirit in 
southeastern Europe. 

Certain papers in London and New 
York did a great deal to alarm the pub- 
lic, and the international markets were 
considerably upset by the sensational 
headlines, the imaginative stories of war 
and the possibility of a row between 
Great Britain and France. The stories 
made a great many distressed people sick 
at heart, for the wounds of the European 
struggle have not yet healed, and those 
who think that the yellow journals are 
not a real menace in such a situation fail 
to sense the trend of sentiment. 


INVESTMENT ISSUES HOLD WELL 


The bears did a good deal to help along 
the selling observed at London and to 
some extent at New York. The chances 
are that they did not make much money 
on the transactions, but uneasiness of any 
kind is disturbing. It means often a 
heavy loss to genuine holders. Where in- 
ternational finance is concerned, the situa- 
tion is serious when the great markets 
get a real case of “nerves.” After the 
Turkish flurry, which caused a moderate 
break in prices, there was a quick recov- 
ery here, and those who sold short were 
forced to run to cover. 

Toward the close of the week the mar- 
ket made up most of the lost ground, 
and there was good buying. The sharp 
advance in the Standard Oil issues was 
helpful. So was the rise in Lackawanna. 
The good stocks displayed decided 
strength, and while there was some un- 
settlement in certain quarters the public 
demand for safe securities was more than 
sufficient to absorb the stocks offered on 
the breaks. Several important industrial 
loans will be offered later, but the chances 
are that the foreign government issues 
will be given a rest. 

Bankers are not willing to bring out 
new foreign loans just now. One was 
almost underwritten recently, but the 
Turkish news spoiled it all ana the bank- 
ers advised deferring it till 1923. The 
probability is that very little new foreign 
government financing will be taken up 
during the coming three months. There 
are other things to engage the attention 
of bankers, who will probably have their 
hands full before long with large indus- 
trial loans of local origin. 


TRADE CAUTION A FACTOR 


Business is picking up. Revival has 
not yet come to all industries, but the 
steel trade is showing up well, and that 
is still the great barometric industrial. 
Steel is either “prince or pauper,” and 
it has been often said, with much truth, 
that the position of this great basic in- 
dustry is reflective of general conditions 
throughout the country. Car loadings 
have been the heaviest for two years, and 
the Yolume of merchandise freight is 
making new records. This shows that the 
country is buying again. It is buyin 
cautiously, however, and not on any ren | 
scale as that seen in 1917. 

Silk shirts have had their day. Good 
madras or cotton shirts now are bein 
taken by those who during the war had 
to be clothed in silks and fine linen. Liv- 
ing costs cannot, however, be held in 
check when wages are going up and 
manufacturers in some sections are bid- 


ding against one another to get com 
tent = - E 


While conditions are much better than 
they were last year or in 1920, they are 
not suggestive of altogether smooth sail- 
ing by any means. The hard knocks of 
the “frozen loan period” still hurt. Many 
are yet black and blue. This sentiment 
makes for conservatism and the aban- 
donment of fool notions about spending 


~ all that one makes. Americans by nature 


are extremists, but they take their medi- 
cine when they have to and do the things 
that are necessary to build up a rainy 
day fund when the clouds appear lower- 
ing and the real leaders talk frankly. 


FEWER FAILURES 


Business mortality is declining. The 
financial doctors (they sometimes act as 
undertakers) have much less to do these 
days, for most of the weak concerns have 
been restored to life or financial conva- 
lescence. As this correspondence has 
often stated before, the real story of 
1921 has never been told, nor will it be 
told for a decade or two. The financial 
house cleaning of that period has been 
a good thing for the country. 

September failures in number were 12 
per cent less than in August and 46 per 
cent below the peak level of last January. 
Compared with a year ago, the reduction 
was 9.2 per cent. Liabilities involved 
were about one third of those of Septem- 
ber, 1921, and the smallest in any month 
since August, 1920. These Bradstreet 
figures are very interesting, and throw 
much light on a situation which in many 
respects is highly encouraging. 

The American business man is doing 
business more profitably and in some re- 
spects more carefully. Future commit- 
ments are being made very warily. Crop 
conditions look pretty good, and the 
farmers are without doubt better off than 
they were last year. 

There has been no vigorous buying, 
however, except in spots. The country’s 
bank position is sound, and shows up won- 
derfully compared with last year, when 
the Federal Reserve System had $350,- 
000,000 less of a gold reserve and dis- 
counted bills were $963,000,000 lower. 
There is therefore an immense unused 
credit fund which the banks could make 
use of in case of an emergency. 


UNITED STATES AND EUROPE 


Sir Reginald McKenna, head of the 
great Lenton Joint City & Midland Bank, 
made the keynote speech before the bank- 
ers’ convention this week. He told plain 
truths about the indebtedness of foreign 
nations to the United States, and spoke 
forcibly about the folly of trying to get 
a larger reparations payment out of Ger- 
many than she can pay. While saying 
that Great Britain was able and willin 
to. pay us whatever she owed, he sai 
frankly that no other nation was in the 
same position, and emphasized the folly 
of forcing more ruin and strain upon 
Europe than was absolutely necessary at 
a time when a condition of semichaos pre- 
vailed on the other side. 

No five columns of newspaper matter 
more worth reading by the intelligent 
American business man than this really 
extraordinary address by one of the 
brainiest and soundest bankers in the 
world has appeared in the newspapers for 
a year or more. The meeting brought 
forth a better understanding of the com- 
plicated and very unusual problems con- 
fronting the world today. 





The production of sugar beets in 1921 
amounted to 31,966,000 short tons, com- 
pared with 56,867,000 in 1909-18. The 
production of beet sugar in the sugar 
season 1921-22 is estimated to be 5,375,- 
588 short tons, compared with 4,997,236 
last year and an average of 8,410,425 
during the period 1909-10 to 1913-14. 
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Western Canada—Lake Shipments 


Tables issued by the Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, showing lake shipments 
of grain from Fort William and Port Arthur during the crop year ended Aug. 31, 1922, 


with comparisons: 


. LAKB SHIPMENTS, 1921-22, BY DESTINATION 








Screen- 
Wheat, Oats, Barley, Flaxseed, Rye, Sample mixed ings, 
To Canadian ports— bus bus us bus bus grain, lbs tons 
Goderich ....... eeeeee 9,773,819 4,939,031 33,133 956.308 svete - 2,676,851 1,798 
Midland ....... eeeeese 7,573,853 6,154,273 1,901,268 71,664 124,127 12,132,918 2,834 
Montreal :.....eee00. 1,208,210 1,547,246 896,732 489,197 15,000 3,608,920 90 
Port Colborne ........ 28,818,411 6,577,379 3,059,272 ...... 189,977 22,781,005 3,573 
Port McNicoll ........ 16,951,361 65,810,788 2,166,192 154,503 253,368 10,908,085 2,611 
Quebec Seeks seen geo. eueeee a =6)séi‘( Fr )6lUl OO 06060lURC OO | | eee. . oxeas 
TIN ccccccccccccsecs 9,227,983 1,606,736 QB4,041 «ss awcnca, - cvcove 4,516,657 3,091 
Totals to Can. ports. 73,553,637 26,209,455 8,460,638 1,071,762 682,472 56,624,436 13,997 
To U, States portse— 
Bullalo ccccccccces +++ 97,013,357 6,873,770 2,604,299 1,423,905 2,560,161 116,017,231 8,493 
CEHIGRRHO  ccococccccceces  c000ee cevcee ecessce 114,016 
Duluth-Superior BOB.00G 8s casece 8 8 = eo eves 398,667 
Brie ..cccccccccs ° 3,287,090  seccce cvvves evccee 
Fairport ...-cscceces e SEB,50G 8 ccccee. etesse  cesese 
BEIIWAMMOO cccccccess § S00086 i e6n00s i sevece 90,000 
Port Huron .......... 461,000  S867,70T = .cccce  cccs ° 
Toledo .......+- ecccce 1,662,903 = ccccce coocse 287,698 











Totals to U. S. ports 102,021,849 6,231,477 


2,604,299 2,314,286 2,620,161 115,017,231 19,824 





Grand totals .....175,575,486 


LAKE SHIPMENTS, SPRING AND SUMMER 


32,440,932 11,064,937 


3,386,048 3,202,633 171,641,667 33,821 


OF 1922 


Of the 1921-22 lake shipments shown in the foregoing table, shipments made to Canadian 
and United States ports from the opening of navigation to Aug. 31, 1922, were as follows: 






























































Screen- 
Wheat, Oats, Barley, Flaxseed, Rye, Sample mixed ings, 
bus us bus bus bus grain, lbs tons 
To Canadian ports.... $1,538,319 14,671,499 3,818,591 518,805 254,104 24,935,379 4,618 
To United States ports 27,639,543 3,649,348 1,623,625 693,518 1,179,186 96,545,788 8,493 
Totals ....00- «+++ 59,177,862 18,320,847 6,442,216 1,212,323 1,433,290 121,481,167 13,111 
LAKE SHIPMENTS IN PREVIOUS CROP YEARS 
Screen- 
Wheat, Oats, Barley, Flaxseed, Rye, Sample mixed ings, 
1913-14— bus us bus bus bus grain, lbs tons 
To Canadian ports ... 61,530,036 24,517,904 65,799,608 1,731,023 oeeeee 25,929,914 8,181 
To United States ports 63,956,333 15,109,584 4,109,724 10,271,847 eeccce 146,710 67,616 
Lost in wrecks .....+.+- 740,453 evecece 64,331 B4B,3656 os ceccce § =«_ a eves §ccone 
Totals .......++++-126,226,822 39,627,488 9,973,824 12,14 7 eeeeee 26,076,624 65,797 
1914-15— 
To Canadian ports.... 655,326,874 15,067,942 1,758,355 1,071,928 Ceecce 7,292,247 6,419 
To United States ports 22,219,529 1,446,376 769,520 3,412,796 Ceecee esecue 25,149 
To England direct .... «sssse+s 131,481 ccccce ecvecce ceoocscse  cevcce ecece 
Totals ....cccscces 77,546,403 16,635,800 2,627,875 4,484,724 ..... + 7,292,247 31,568 
1915-16— 
To Canadian ports.... 91,082,702 40,136,467 6,815,775 843,352 eccece 11,896,310 418 
To United States ports.165,949,985 19,658,043 3,139,039 3,841,296 ecccece 562,523 73,807 
Lost in wrecks ....... 97,000 .e... . ene © = eee eee cowece 8 «« eecese § evese 
Totals cccccccccces 257,129,687 59,794,510 8,954,815 4,684,648 eeeeee 12,458,833 74,225 
1916-17— 
To Canadian ports.... 63,308,901 29,744,567 3,342,859 774,794 «++ 12,095,040 1,031 
To United States ports 75,107,855 17,942,117 3,467,974 5,583,301 - 9,039,386 24,232 
Lost in wrecks ....... 157,280 eoccece eecese Beecece ecocse cvcce 
Totals ...... eqccee 138,574,036 47,686,685 6,810,833 6,358,095 eoeees 21,134,426 25,263 
1917-18— 
To Canadian ports.... 58,301,499 15,410,450 4,468,843 633,616 ..... - $8,600,056 ..... 
To United States ports 41,193,515 2,431,658 660,126 2,697,926 63,585 1,161,598 45,345 
Lost in wrecks .....+.+ 234,843 eeccce eoccee ecccece eceee eccces eesec 
Totals ............ 99,729,858 17,842,109 5,028,969 3,331,542 63,585 4,761,654 45,345 
1918-19— 
To Canadian ports.... 86,076,634 6,176,487 8,268,763 720,947 391,697 16,171,288 162 
To United States ports 3,964,996 1,406,418 833,313 713,230 $03,421 =... ses 27,766 
Lost in wrecks ....... eek) 8 086=0Ceeees8=—i aan ’  esee e ° o ~eees 
Totals ...... eeeeee 90,431,782 6,582,906 9,102,077 1,434,177 695,119 16,171,288 27,928 
1919-20— 
To Canadian ports.... 79,436,573 11,015,981 6,067,742 176,419 1,068,677 7,264,058 ..... 
To United States ports 1,367,387 6,379,151 602,578 556,641 212,191 6,884,353 26,567 
. Totals .......++.++ 80,803,960 16,395,132 6,670,320 733,060 1,280,868 13,148,411 26,567 
920-21— 
To Canadian ports.... 55,270,869 34,211,253 7,723,152 932,641 993,331 27,603,427 ..... 
To United States ports 67,788,708 3,958,648 2,154,586 2,675,717 1,101,981 3,413,023 61,111 
Totals ........++-123,059,577 38,169,901 9,877,738 3,608,358 2,095,312 30,916,450 651,111 
LAKE SHIPMENTS BY NATIONALITY OF VESSELS 
Screen- 
1913-14— Wheat, Oats, Barley, Flaxseed, Rye, Sample mixed ings, 
Cargoes* bus bus bus bus bus’ grain, lbs tons 
788 Canadian vessels.. 64,121,076 25,276,164 5,942,638 2,218,179 eeeeee 26,076,624 16,855 
350 U. S. vessels ...... 62,105,746 14,351,323 4,031,185 9,927,058 eoeese e00ece 48,942 
1,138 cargoes .....126,226,822 39,627,488 9,973,824 12,145,237 eeeees 26,076,624 65,797 
1914-15— 
617 Canadian vessels.. 58,732,476 15,505,597 1,837,021 1,448,747 eeeee 7,292,247 14,321 
95 U. S. vessels ..... 18,813,926 1,130,202 690,854 3,035,977 oeccee eosoce 29,847 
712 cargoes ...... 77,546,403 13,635,800 2,527,875 4,484,724 eeece 7,292,247 31,568 
1915-16—* 
1,019 Canadian vessels.109,516,553 42,622,650 65,852,179 1,033,999 eeeeese 12,458,833 6,992 
830 U. S. vessels ....147,613,134 17,171,859 3,102,635 3,650,649 «..... © seeees 67,233 
1,849 cargoes .....257,129,687 59,794,510 8,954,815 4,684,648 oseeee 12,458,833 74,226 
1916-17— 
683 Canadian vessels.. 76,749,071 32,342,495 4,000,267 1,698,326 oveees 11,167,307 5,007 
451 U. S. vessels ...... 61,824,965 15,344,189 2,810,565 4,659,769 eeeese 9,967,119 20,256 
1,134 cargoes .....138,574,036 47,686,685 6,810,833 6,358,095  ..... + 21,134,426 25,263 
1917-18— 
390 Canadian vessels.. 47,029,045 9,420,105 4,352,101 1,009,518 ...... 4,761,654 18,046 
270 U. S. vessels ..... 52,700,813 8,422,003 676,867 2,322,023 63,585 ecoesee 27,800 
660 cargoes ...... 99,729,858 17,842,109 5,028,969 3,331,542 63,585 4,761,654 45,345 
1918-19— 
457 Canadian vessels.. 67,808,062 6,266,933 8,268,763 908,524 440,211 16,171,288 9,749 
102 U. S. vessels ...... 22,551,720 315,972 833,313 525,653 SE6.00T «sc cccce 18,179 
559 cargoes ...... 90,431,782 6,582,906 9,102,077 1,434,177 695,119 16,171,288 27,928 
1919-20— 
495 Canadian vessels.. 80,158,685 13,114,928 6,067,742 $13,614 1,068,677 18,148,411 8,957 
33 U. S. vessels ...... 645,275 3,280,204 602,578 419,446 SIB,192 sc ccece 17,610 
628 cargoes ...... 80,803,960 16,395,132 6,670,320 733,060 1,280,868 13,148,411 26,567 
1920-21— : 
621 Canadian vessels.. 69,449,251 34,784,015 7,758,152 1,647,715 1,094,020.27,503,427 18,004 
275 U. 8. vessels ..... - 53,610,326 3,385,886 2,119,686 1,960,642 1,001,292 3,413,023 33,107 
796 cargoes ...... 123,059,577 38,169,901 9,877,738 3,608,357 2,095,312 30,916,450 61,111 
1921-22— 
616 Canadian vessels.. 88,170,049 26,529,462 8,813,508 1,630,735 933,680 81,633,910 16,561 
334 U. S. vessels ...... 87,405,437 65,911,470 2,251,429 1,755,313 2,269,053 90,007,757 17,270 
950 cargoes ...... 175,575,486 32,440,932 11,064,937 3,386,048 3,202,633 171,641,667 33,821 
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THE MERCHANT MARINE BILL 


By MALcoLM STEWART 
Chairman of the Middle West Merchant Marine Committee, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Prior to 1914 the United States im- 
ported considerably more merchandise 
from the various countries of the world 
than it sold to foreign countries, This 
placed us in the position of a debtor na- 
tion. Since the World War this condi- 
tion has changed, and now we are a 
creditor nation, selling more goods 
abroad than we buy. For the 11 months 
ended May 31, 1922, we sold to foreign 
countries 15,500,000 tons of merchandise 
more than we imported, thus leaving a 
tremendous balance in our favor. 

The condition that existed prior to the 
World War in the United States pro- 
duced a very unhealthy situation. Every 
year there was a surplus of both manu- 
factured and farm products, and as a 
result of this, from every seven to ten 
years there was a general depression 
throughout the country because we found 
no outlets for this surplus of our indus- 
try. We had to slow up in order to 
allow our own people to consume this 
surplus. During this time great suffer- 
ing was experienced. When the surplus 
was finally consumed, our industry was 
revived and we entered into another 
period of prosperity, to be followed 
again by a period of hard times. 

During the war other producing na- 
tions of the world were not able to sup- 
ply the needs of the countries which 
needed to import the products of our 
factories and farms. This gave the 
American people an opportunity to enter 
these markets and caused their goods to 
be known. 

Furthermore, during the war the Ger- 
mans sank so many of the ships belong- 
ing to the allies that the United States 
was called upon to build ships in great 
numbers. When the war ceased, and our 
programme of ship building was partly 
completed, we found that we had on 
hand over 1,400 ships capable of carrying 
at least half of our own commerce to 
the markets of the world, and bringing 
in an equal proportion of the goods that 
we buy abroad. ‘These ships cost us 
$3,500,000,000, or nearly $40 for every 
man, woman and child in the United 
States. 

The government has operated these 
ships and has established lines to all the 
markets of the world, and for this rea- 
son we have been able to hold our trade 
in so many countries, especially in Latin 
America and the Far East. Prior to 
the World War less than 10 per cent of 
American commerce was Carried in 
American ships. 

Every American is proud that, we can 
now ship our goods abroad in American 
ships, but the fact remains that govern- 
ment operation of these ships is very ex- 
pensive, and will not successfully build 
up a permanent American merchant ma- 
rine. ‘The government does not intend 
to build new ships to take the place of 
those that are worn out, and we are not 
developing private companies which can 
continue this work. Owing to the cheap- 
ness of foreign labor and the lower cost 
of operating foreign ships, American 
steamship companies are finding it al- 
most impossible to become established in 
the face of this competition. 

The foreign steamship lines with which 
the American ships must compete are 
well established, with agencies and con- 
nections in all parts of the world. Dur- 
ing prosperous years they have laid up 
great reserves of capital, and with their 
cheaper operating expenses would nor- 
mally be able to prevent the private 
American companies from becoming es- 
tablished. ‘To overcome this, and to in- 
duce American people to purchase the 
ships from the government and operate 
them as a commercial proposition, a bill 
has been introduced in Congress, known 
as H.R. 12,021, which is designed to pro- 
mote an all-American merchant marine. 

Just what does this merchant marine 
legislation mean? How much will it cost? 
What will be the direct and indirect re- 
turn? How will it safeguard the nation? 
How will it help our foreign and our 
domestic trade? 

The first thing asked about legislation, 
shipping or otherwise, these days is: 
“How much is it going to cost?” Ex- 





perts of the Shipping Board have cal- 
culated that the direct aid will not cost 
more than $15,000,000 the first year. 
The maximum direct aid that may be 
reached will not exceed $30,000,000 in 
any one year. 

The indirect aids provided in the bill 
are varied. One section permits the sale 
of Shipping Board vessels to American 
ship operators on very favorable terms; 
another that half the immigrants enter- 
ing the United States yearly shall be 
carried in American ships; another that 
government officials and goods are to be 
carried in American vessels exclusively, 
and still another the co-ordination of rail 
and water rates, with permission granted 
to the railroads to run foreign ship lines. 
These indirect aids would take nothing 
from the treasury. 

The indirect aid most interesting to the 
general public is the one that remits a 
certain limited amount of federal income 
tax. The shipper is permitted to deduct 
5 per cent of the amount paid in freight 
on goods shipped in American vessels. 
As this applies to both imports and ex- 
ports, there is hardly a person in the 
United States who is not directly con- 
cerned either as consumer, handler, or 
seller. That aid might mean $6,000,000 
less income tax collected in a year, but 
the benefit would be distributed through- 
out the nation in lower prices and among 
the ship owners only in increased busi- 
ness. 

This also means that for every dollar 
the treasury does not collect in income 
taxes, there will be $20 paid American 
ship owners for freights. And it is rea- 
sonably certain that from these freights 
the ship owners will give to the treasury 
at least $1 of the $20 in increased income 
taxes. Thus the net cost to the treasury 
is offset and the balance of the freight 
monies stays in America. 

The direct aid, estimated to cost $15,- 
000,000 the first year and after five years 
perhaps $30,000,000, is paid to the owners 
of ships of over 1,500 tons engaged in 
foreign trade. As the plan has been 
worked out, this direct aid will partially 
overcome the higher operating costs of 
our ships as compared with those of our 
competitor having the next highest costs, 
Great Britain. The payments are scaled 
according to speed, and are based on 
tonnage and miles travelled. The mini- 
mum is ¥%c per ton for each 100 miles 
for ships under 12 knots, and runs up to 
2.6c per 100 miles for ships over 23 knots. 

The direct return of the shipping legis- 
lation would be the retention in this 
country of a large part of the hundreds 
of millions now paid to foreign carriers 
of our goods. It would make a live 
asset instead of a dead liability out of 
the Shipping Board fleet now unmarket- 
able. This item alone is estimated at 
$150,000,000 at least, not counting the 
saving of $4,000,000 a month that it 
costs now to run Shipping Board vessels. 

The indirect return from the bill is be- 
yond calculation. Not even the best- 
informed shipping expert, nor the most 
enthusiastic advocate of the bill, is able 
to figure this indirect return to the na- 
tion. Some items, however, may be 
guessed at fairly. Coaling and provision- 
ing a full American merchant marine 
fleet would mean several hundred million 
dollars spent yearly in the United States, 
distributed among a score of industries 
employing thousands of workers. That 
would be an indirect benefit of no mean 
proportion. 

Probably the most important indirect 
return from the merchant marine bill 
would come in the revival of shipbuild- 
ing. For the United States to obtain 
the correctly balanced fleet so necessary 
to its world trade, hundreds of the fin- 
est, fastest ships must be built. That 
means fast acceleration of steel produc- 
tion. What a thriving steel business 
means to the United States is known to 
every student of economics. 

Of course the main indirect aid would 
be in expanded foreign commerce. That 
item as directly concerns the farmer in 
the Middle West with surplus crops to 
dispose of as the manufacturer in the 
East with excess goods for sale. The 
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farmer and the manufacturer have only 
to look back to their books covering the 
years of the Boer War to get a fair pen 
picture of what happens when there is 
a ship shortage. 

In those years Great Britain, the great- 
est ocean carrier for all the nations, was 
compelled to withdraw much of its mer- 
chant fleet from world trade to carry 
men and supplies to its army in Africa. 
That long water haul took so many ships 
that markets in the United States, Ar- 
gentina, and many other great producing 
countries stagnated. The volume of over- 
sea trade slumped so much that the effect 
was felt in every village. 

The nation’s safety is directly linke 
with the merchant marine. Naval power 
in fighting ships has been fixed by the 
naval disarmament treaty in the ratio 
of 5-5-3. But naval power is not sea 
power by a long way. Great Britain’s 
sea power ratio based on vessels suitable 
for naval auxiliaries is five to one for 
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the United States. The proposed ship- 
ping legislation would correct this, for 
the direct aid plan, coupled with the in- 
direct aids, would build up the very type 
of vessel needed to back up our restrict- 
ed navy, ships making 18 knots or bet- 
ter, of which Britain now has 44 and we 
only seven. 

It already has been shown what greater 
exports of farm products and manufac- 
tures mean in domestic commerce, and 
the consequent expansion of domestic 
trade if this shipping legislation becomes 
effective would be even greater than the 
increased foreign trade, according to 
many experts. 

In a word, the proposed shipping legis- 
lation affords protection to an industry 
affecting dozens of other industries. It 
benefits far more than the mere ship 
owners and operators, for its provisions 
are designed for the nation at large: 
for the shipper, the farmer, the fanu- 
facturer and the merchant. 








WHEAT FLOUR EXPORTS, 1921-22 
Wheat flour exports from the United States by months from Sept. 1, 1921, to Aug. 31, 





1922, with countries of destination, as officially reported by the Bureau of Foreign and Domes- 
tic Commerce, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 

To— Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mch. April May June July Aug. Total 
Azores, Madeira .. 1 o% 2 exe 2 2 3 1 5 4 ee an 20 
Rs 5 6 a0.6 oo 11 5 2 3 7 9 2 3 3 1 3 4 53 
Denmark ......... 83 58 18 11 9 7 18 15 28 27 15 15 304 
Esthonia ......... 8 5 5 2 3 ee 2 1 es 3 4 39 
WORMS ccccccesss 58 27 11 15 24 31 41 43 41 19 29 40 379 
PFARCE ceccccccces ee eo 1 - 66 ee os 3 es 1 ee 1 6 
Germany 147 94 71 107 +4158 221 237 184 186 50 14 42 1,411 
Gibraltar 1 2 2 ee 2 o« 2 ce 1 1 es 1 12 
GrOOCE .ccccsceses 1 10 2 1 8 11 8 12 4 5 1 1 64 
Btaly ccccces ose eee 4 Bf ‘a - 2 1 2 4 3 3 19 
EMtVER ccccccesece 4 26 14 5 es 14 13 43 16 2 2 1 140 
Malta, etc. ....... 8 7 2 2 7 3 9 1 3 5 | 1 54 
Netherlands ...... 110 72 27 36 50 43 85 60 48 36 67 97 731 
| eer erry ee 28 80 43 83 29 2 13 14 14 13 18 30 367 
Poland, Danzig. ... 7 47 1 1 11 6 3 3 10 9 ee ee 98 
Russia in Europe.. 23 43 ee ee ee 1 3 4 os 19 81 43 217 
BWGGRE .ccciseses 22 12 15 8 9 4 8 8 8 9 7 3 113 
Turkey in Europe. 209 119 51 31 35 52 164 166 214 124 44 48 1,257 
pep eee ee os 45 $3 ae 6 28 19 7 4 95 - 04 
United Kingdom .. 553 280 119 102 133 167 286 192 151 143 104 208 2,437 
Other Europe ..... 2 ‘* a ee 13 1 3 2 1 1 1 es 24 
COMOGE 6 oy ccdoces 19 3 4 2 1 2 6 2 3 4 3 4 53 
British Honduras... 2 2 1 1 1 2 2 2 2 2 2 3 22 
Costa Rica ....... 4 6 11 10 9 6 4 11 12 5 5 5 S8 
Guatemala ........ 7 8 11 10 11 7 5 10 9 12 6 10 106 
Honduras ........ 5 3 6 6 6 5 4 6 7 5 4 8 65 
Nicaragua ........ 4 3 1 1 4 5 3 6 3 5 2 4 41 
PQRAMA ...cccrces 10 7 8 8 9 6 7 16 6 6 7 13 103 
BOIVEGOE 2c ccsccns 5 6 5 5 5 11 4 14 6 4 4 7 76 
MEOMNOO sc cesicecce 7 33 2 23 20 18 25 21 18 28 21 29 264 
GOR scecevecscvse 98 103 85 73 82 94 106 92 80 90 67 90 1,060 
rr rere 15 19 20 7 10 19 16 17 8 21 13 14 179 
Barbados ......... es 2 1 1 1 1 1 1 es 1 1 ae 10 
Jamaica .......... 20 11 11 10 11 10 18 15 11 12 12 19 160 
Trinidad and To- 

BOD vaccvcese 1 1 1 1 3 1 1 1 2 3 6 
Other British West 

BRGIOS wccccces 3 4 3 2 3 2 4 2 6 6 3 40 
Dominican Rep. 5 7 x 7 8 7 8 12 10 9 5 8 94 
Dutch West Indies. 3 2 1 1 1 2 2 2 1 1 2 2 20 
French West Indies 8 10 7 6 7 8 6 11 11 8 6 5 93 
Virgin Islands .... 1 2 2 2 2 2 3 2 3 3 2 3 27 
Other West Indies. 1 1 1 1 1 oe ee 2 ee ee 7 
Newfoundland and 

Labrador ..... 7 2 3 a 1 1 1 ee 3 2 1 5 26 
BORE csccccsceece 12 35 32 26 25 28 40 48 26 32 44 45 393 
Venezuela ........ 9 12 6 3 4 4 4 5 5 8 9 10 79 
BOUVIa .ccccccccee o¢ 3 oe 5 2 1 3 ee 1 1 6 6 28 
Colombia .......++. 2 2 3 2 2 2 2 2 3 5 4 3 32 
Ecuador ......see- 2 8 3 6 6 5 6 6 11 11 6 4 74 
GIBBS 2 ncccccccce 3 2 5 6 2 3 3 4 6 3 2 1 10 
POEUN ccciceseccsees 1 7 3 16 6 1 7 3 12 3 16 11 86 
GE: ovcccccccesec ~~ a nu 1 ee ee 1 4 5 oe 1 ee 12 
CHING ..cccccccses 1 37 47 15 38 72 5 13 17 65 310 
TEGRMMORE 6 ajccccce 84 143 212 120 178 86 51 10 7 3 54 102 1,050 
SOPER occcvccceces 40 48 106 119 62 42 64 37 18 41 15 20 612 
Kwantung ........ 5 21 96 31 24 98 24 ee 26 20 38 56 439 
Philippine Islands. 31 35 34 16 26 27 42 30 23 35 27 24 350 
Dutch East Indies. .. 6 1 1 os ee oe oa ee - oe oe 8 
CHOSEN wcccccccses ee ee oe ° 1 pa 5 5 oe 11 6 ae 22 
Armenia, etc. ..... ee ° 2 2 1 oe 13 6 3 oe es 22 
French Oceania... .. ee 2 1 1 1 3 1 1 oe 2 2 14 
Greece in Asia .... 19 21 22 9 5 9 15 6 7 7 oe 2 122 
Russia in Asia .... 45 en os 2 e* es os 4 5 os os en 56 
Palestine and Syria 10 19 1 17 1 1 2 4 4 5 2 3 69 
British West Africa 4 5 6 4 5 4 5 9 5 6 5 8 66 
TSF Pt wcccccceses - 24 9 15 19 2 27 27 25 11 5 7 8 179 
Morocco ....cecsee oe 13 3 1 6 ee 16 4 8 12 1 4 68 
Spanish Africa .... .. 4 3 an oa 5 ** 9 9 s 12 42 
Canary Islands ... .. 1 1 2 3 oe 4 4 os oe 1 3 19 
Algeria and Tunis. .. ee oe oe 1 on ee 1 1 1 6 
Other countries ... 5 4 2 8 1 1 3 1 1 2 28 

Totals ........1,802 1,557 1,246 1,014 1,099 1,203 1,495 1,198 1,089 932 921 1,169 14,725 





United States—Estimated Total Flour Output 
Estimated total output of wheat flour by United States mills, by months and calendar 
years, the figures from January, 1914, to May, 1920, being based on the reports of the United 
States Grain Corporation, supplemented by reports to The Northwestern Miller and estimates 
of the Census Bureau, and those since May, 1920, being based on reports to The Northwestern 
Miller and calculations by Russell’s Commercial News, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitted): 








1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 
January ...... 9,112 10,542 11,686 9,118 10,382 10,593 13,005 8,924 9,496 
February ..... 9,779 9,012 9,768 7,402 9,185 7,736 9,557 7,066 9,232 
MATCH .ccoscs 9,957 7,059 9,338 8,207 9,049 10,498 8,632 9,100 9,655 
APPL ceccccve ° 8,133 6,933 8,531 9,608 6,893 11,276 7,374 9,368 7,823 
MAY scccece oe 7,890 7,171 7,722 9,521 6,459 10,738 8,249 8,406 8,073 
June ..... ecee 7,661 7,361 8,465 7,291 6,784 7,130 7,461 8,087 8,136 
SUF cccvcceces 8,975 7,321 9,447 2,875 6,515 7,596 8,152 10,720 10,321 
August ...... - 10,965 8,645 11,231 5,714 10,238 12,042 9,059 13,266 12,271 
September ... 11,429 11,215 10,674 10,528 12,161 14,087 9,650 13,349 oes 
October «. 12,254 12,723 11,456 13,856 11,544 15,080 9,981 13,917 
November .... 10,660 14,213 12,669 16,601 10,987 13,519 9,889 10,166 
December .... 9,608 12,437 8,960 17,064 12,009 12,865 8,745 8,856 
Totals .... 116,423 114,633 119,947 117,785 112,206 133,088 109,754 121,225 *75,010 
The estimated total wheat flour output by crop years (July 1-June 30) is as follows, in 
barrels (000’s omitted): 
1914-15 1915-16 1916-17 1917-18 1918-19 1919-20 1920-21 1921-22 
111,970 122,064 115,584 115,390 121,425 129,395 106,427 122,692 
*Eight months. " 
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With international polo and world’s 
series baseball going on in or adjacent 
to New York, as well as a convention of 
bankers attended by nearly 10,000, it has 
been a bit difficult this week to keep one’s 
eye on the ball in the sense that appeals 
so keenly to men of business who have 
no time to play. In the other and less 
serious sense, a large number of Gotham- 
ites, both in and out of the flour busi- 
ness, have optically followed the spheroid 
rather closely. 

It is probably fortunate there has been 
something to cheer up the trade, be it 
ever so slightly, because the general flour 
market has been exceedingly quiet. As 
has been the case for many weeks, the 
railroad situation has been the only fea- 
ture of any interest. Traffic men at this 
end of the line have been exerting every 
effort to get cars through, but in spite of 
this they continue to take from three to 
six weeks in transit. 

As a result, the demand for spot stuff 
increases, and good brands on spot are 
bringing various premiums. It is thought 
that when the freight congestion loosens 
up there will be a rush of flour here, so 
there is a disposition to hold back, even 
though it is feared transportation will 
be poor all winter. Cats shipped com- 
paratively recently are coming through in 
much better time than those shipped some 
time ago, apparently because all sidings 
between here and Buffalo are so filled that 
there is no room to sidetrack any more. 

Large bakers report good stocks of 
flour on hand, with enough coming in 
steadily to keep them going. They ap- 
parently are looking for lower prices,— 
and buyers’ and millers’ ideas are widely 
at variance, 

There has been a noticeable domestic 
demand for Canadian flour which, al- 
though higher in price, is attractive to 
certain buyers because of its strength, 
and Manitoba patents sold this week in 
the New York market at about $7.25, 
duty paid. Canadian mills now are re- 
ported practically all sold ahead to the 
middle of next month. : 

Export demand continues ‘good, and 
buyers in Europe seem anxious to get 
flour. However, they, like domestic buy- 
ers, are interested in prompt shipment, 
and in many cases are willing to buy only 
on those terms. Some good sales of Ca- 
nadian flour were reported for export 
this week, part of which went through 
direct from Montreal. 

Conditions in the rye flour market were 
a little more favorable, as there was an 
increased demand for spot stuff. Prices 
were steadier, and the general pessimism 
seemed lifting somewhat. 

Prices toward the close of the week 
were a little higher, and were as follows: 
spring fancy patent, $7.50@8; standard 
patent, $6.25@7; clear, $5.25@5.75; hard 
winter straight, $5.50@6.25; clear, $4.75@ 
5.50; soft winter straight, $5@5.25; rye, 
white, $4.50@4.90,—all in jute. 


NORWEGIAN CONDITIONS 


Asbjérn P, Bjérnstad arrived here on 
Oct. 3, and is planning to spend several 
weeks visiting the various milling terri- 
tories for the purpose of arranging con- 
nections, 

Mr. Bjérnstad stated that while the 
financial position of Norway was excel- 
lent, the opportunity for flour business 
for the individual importer of that coun- 
try was extremely limited because of gov- 
ernmental control. He further stated 
that probably in February it would be 


decided whether or not this control would 
continue longer. In any event, though 
the flour business might become decon- 
trolled there would be very limited op- 
portunities for direct business on the 
present crop. 

The Norwegian importer acts only in 
the capacity of a distributing agent on 
certain specified percentages of flour, but 
the quantity allocated to each is limited 
to an amount considerably under the av- 
erage distribution of the individual im- 
porter. 

Another phase of this situation which 
is making it difficult for the individual 
importer is the fact that the government 
favors Norwegian mills wherever possible, 
and this is the principal factor in the 
reduction of the amount of flour allo- 
cated to importers for distribution. 

Mr. Bjérnstad, however, has special 
connections which will permit him to get 
a good proportion of whatever business 
there is to be had. 


AN IMPORTANT DECISION 


The principal topic of conversation in 
shipping circles at the close of the week 
was the long-delayed decision from the 
attorney general bearing on the question 
of the sale of liquor on United States 
Shipping Board vessels, as well as on the 
ships of other nations, inside of the three- 
mile limit. It was pointed out that 
American ships will be hard hit by this 
ruling, and some feel sure that Canadian 
ports will have a material advantage. 

The ruling holds all transportation of 
liquor in American waters to be contrary 
to the ruling, and under it no ship, wheth- 
er under the American flag or any other, 
will be permitted to bring intoxicating 
liquors within the three-mile limit, even 
though they be in sealed bars. 

Some close observers seem to feel that 
this move is an effort to win over the dry 
element in Congress to the ship subsidy 
bill, but whether this is true or not, it is 
apparent that considerable confusion may 
be looked for, and it is quite within the 
bounds of possibility that foreign ship 
owners may ask for an injunction, pend- 
ing the final Supreme Court decision. 

The only lawful “wet” spots in the 
United States are the foreign embassies 
at Washington, and assuming that these 
are permitted to be “wet” and are re- 
garded as “foreign soil,” it is difficult 
to see why a ship flying a foreign flag is 
not in the same class. Provided the bars 
of such ships were sealed inside of the 
three-mile limit and kept sealed while in 
American ports, it is not easy to com- 
prehend the logic of this ruling, except 
that purely for commercial purposes it 
was necessary to prevent foreign vessels 
from carrying and selling liquor if Amer- 
ican ships were not to be allowed to do 
so, and according to the law American 
ships had no right to carry or sell it. 


NOTES 


Cyrus S. Coup, vice president and gen- 
eral manager of the Northwestern Ele- 
ator & Mill Co., Toledo, was in New 
York, Oct. 4-6. 

L. I. Moore, formerly connected with 
Holt & Co., of this city, on Oct. 1 joined 
the New York office of W. C. Omand, 
flour exporter. 

Monroe Wellerson, of the New York 
office of the Washburn-Crosby Co., who 
has been in Europe for three or four 
months, returned here on Sept. 30. 


George L. Clewell, Jr., will represent 
the Diefenbach-Prina Milling a 
Rush City, Minn., and the Topeka (Kan- 
sas) Flour Mills Co., in eastern Pennsyl- 
vania. ° 

Jacob Tobler, of Tobler & Co., New 
York, American representative for Du- 
four & Co.’s bolting cloth, arrived home 


recently from a three months’ trip to 
Europe. 

Canadian railways have declared an 
embargo against sending their freight 
cars into the United States, as there are 
now 75,000 south of the line that the 
roads cannot get back. 

Though ‘Oct. 1 is “moving day” gen- 
erally in New York City, leases in the 
Produce Exchange as a rule expire on 
May 1, so the only flour man who moved 
at this time was A. F. Janss, from B-18 
in the annex, to B-12. 


Out of a lot of 65 cars of corn, coming 
from a Baltimore elevator fire, consigned 
to this market, 45 were sold for an 
amount equal to their freight. The other 
18 were bought by W. H. Wilson at $1 
per car, which is probably the cheapest 
corn on record. 


W. J. Brewer has been elected vice 
president of the Thompson Milling Co., 
Lockport, N. Y. He has been for a 
number of years sales manager of this 
concern, and has developed a wide circle 
of friends in the trade, who are all 
pleased at this election. 


O. J. Oberg, of the Christian Mills, 
Minneapolis, A. S. Cain, sales manager 
of the William Kelly Milling Co., Hutch- 
inson, Kansas, A. L. Jacobson, sales man- 
ager Arkansas City (Kansas) Milling Co., 
and A. C. McLeod, general manager Ca- 
nadian Cereal & Flour Mills Co., Strat- 
ford, Ont., were in New York this week. 


A. J. Gardner, New York flour broker, 
and wife, took W. G. Bullock, of John- 
son & Bullock, and Mrs. Bullock for a 
500-mile aéroplane trip, starting from 
College Point, going over North Port and 
thence to Southampton, along the south- 
ern shore of Long Island, then across to 
New Haven and back—a very modern 
and novel way of entertaining customers. 


The New York Flour Club will hold 
an informal golf tournament on Oct. 26, 
at the Westchester-Biltmore Country 
Club, at Rye, N. Y. This is an experi- 
mental proposition and members are 
privileged to invite friends. In all prob- 
ability, if the attendance warrants, these 
tournaments will be made a regular fea- 
ture of the club’s outdoor activities next 
season. 


The American foreign consular officers 
of the Department of Commerce this 
week have three inquiries for flour. Two 
are from Spain, quotations to be c.i.f., 
Corunna or Ferrol, and the other from 
Algeria, c.i.f., Algerian, Moroccan or 
French Mediterranean ports. Details of 
these inquiries are obtainable from the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C. 


Reports filed with the car service divi- 
sion of the American Railway Associa- 
tion for the week ending Sept. 23 show 
a shortage of 96,734 cars for handling 
freight.. The association pointed out that 
the reported shortage merely indicates 
that this number of cars were not avail- 
able for immediate placement, but does 
not necessarily show there will be long- 
deferred failure to supply them. 


The American Relief Administration 
received a cable on Oct. 5 advising that a 
cargo of 1,400 tons of foodstuffs, includ- 
ing flour, canned milk, cocoa, rice, etc., in- 
tended for Russia, has been landed: at 
Constantinople for distribution by the 
Near East Relief among Smyrna victims, 
replacing winter stores collected for 100,- 
000 orphans already used in the emer- 
gency. The ship was caught by wireless 
at Gibraltar, and ordered to rush to 
Constantinople, where the cargo is now 
being distributed. 


The McAlpin Hotel is instituting in- 
quiry among 20 industries of the country 
for 10 basic books from each to be in- 
cluded in the business library it is in- 
stalling. Since the industries are alpha- 
betically listed, the investigation has not 
yet reached flour milling, but so far the 
suggestions received from prominent 
members of the baking trade give fore- 
most place to “Technology of Bread Mak- 
ing,” by William Jago. Other books rec- 
ommended are “The Vitamin,” by Sher- 
man & Smith; “Fermentation,” by Jer- 

nsen; “The Science of Baking,” by J. 

. Summers; “Yeasts,” by Sorenson, and 
“The Chemistry of Foods,” by H. C. 
Sherman. 
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BALTIMORE 


Battrmore, Mp., Oct. 7.—Flour held its 
own pretty well this week, in view of all 
the efforts to get it down, though the 
demand was far from satisfactory. In 
the main, offerings were light and prices 
firm, yet a notable exception was that of 
a large southwestern mill the representa- 
tive of which declared that, while it had 
heavy orders on the books, it needed quick 
shipment business and would shade quo- 
tations 30c to get it. After leading the 
trade a merry dance for months, Minne- 
apolis No. 1 dark and northern wheat 
came back to normal and made a fine 
record on Oct. 2. 

Springs were steady and quiet, first 
patents closing nominally at $6.75@7; 
standard patents, $6.25@6.50,—in 98-lb 
cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 5@l5c 
less in jute, or 15@30c less in bulk. Trad- 
ing was small throughout the week, with 
many mills apparently not realizing that 
much of the premium on cash wheat had 
disappeared. For instance, some mills 
were asking up to $7 for standard pat- 
ent, while others were doing business at 
$6.25, cotton. The same disparity existed 
in top grade, with the orders going to the 
mills in position to sell basis present cost 
of wheat. 

Hard winters were nominally un- 
changed arid dull, short patents at the 
close ranging $6.50@6.75; straights, $6@ 
6.25,—in 98-lb cottons; 45@55c more in 
wood, 5@l15c less in jute, or 15@30c less 
in bulk. Sales were very limited, and 
confined mostly to straights at $6, cotton, 
and a little less. It was reported that 
one leading mill offered short patent at 
around $6.35, jute, but nothing appar- 
ently came of it. Generally speaking, the 
good brands were held stiffly and not 
pressed for sale. 

‘Soft winters were firm but inactive, 
short patents closing nominally at $5.65 
@5.90; near-by straights, $4.75@5,—in 
98-lb cottons; 45@55c more in wood, 5@ 
ldc less in jute, or 15@30c less in bulk. 
Good patents were in light demand and 
supply, western stock being held all of 
25c higher than southern, with the few 
buyers of this grade well fixed for the 
present. Near-by straights were firm for 
the desirable offerings and weak as to 
the undesirable, with some of the mills 
feeling the New York scarcity and seek- 
ing such stock for shipment to the me- 
tropolis. However, little has been done 
so far in this connection. 

City mills ran full time and reported 
good sales for export. They made no 
change in flour prices, but advanced feed 
$1 ton. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 17,809 
bbls; destined for export, 4,594. 


NOTES 


Most of the wheat received here this 
week is destined for export. 

William Rodgers, local representative 
of Knight & Co., grain, New York, is 
confined to his home by illness. 

Lewis Blaustein, head of the Atlantic 
Flour Co., and family, have returned 
from a protracted stay in Canada. 

Receipts of southern corn from Nov. 
3, 1921, to Oct. 7, 1922, 698,248 bus; year 
ago, 436,213. Range of prices this week, 
75@85c; last year, 5514,@59c. 

Exports from here this week included 
5,278 bbls flour and 1,356,955 bus grain— 
965,281 wheat, 60,000 corn, 165,000 oats, 
133,340 rye and 33,334 barley. 

No. 2 red winter wheat, garlicky, closed 
the week in this market at 1014c under 
No. 2 red winter, as against 84%c under 
last week and 5c under last year. 


Latest insurance rates on grain in Bal- 
timore export elevators: Canadian wheat, 
$1.30 bu; domestic wheat, $1.30; corn, 
85c; rye, 90c; barley, 75c; oats, 50c. 

Receipts of southern wheat from June 
20 to Oct. 7, 1,005,533 bus; same period 
last year, 851,766. Range of prices this 
week, 65c@$1.12; last vear, 93c@$1.1414. 


George A. Hax, the veteran feed. deal- 
er, who, owing to illness, was unable to 
as a Baltimore delegate to the grain 
dealers’ convention, is slowly but surely 
improving. 

Milton A. Smeak, chief flour inspector 
of the Chamber of Commerce, was sent to 
Philadelphia this week to examine a lot 
of flour which was offered cheap and 
which included some of the leading 
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brands, but he reported back that the 
flour had been damaged by fire, water 
and smoke and was unfit for human food. 


Three men working in the bakery of 
the Capital Cake Co., this city, were re- 
pense overcome by escaping gas last 

onday, and sent to a hospital for re- 
suscitation. 

At the close, today, No. 3 red winter 
wheat was within 4%,c of the price of 
No. 2 red winter, while No. 3 red winter, 
ene: showed a discount of 10c under 

o. 2 red winter, garlicky. 

The Baltimore Storage Co., Inc., with 
$200,000 capital stock, par value $100, to 
operate a general storage and warehouse 
business, has been incorporated by 
Thomas H. Vickery, J. Woodall Green 
and Tazewell Thomas. 

Visitors of the week were J. H. Ismert, 
travelling representative Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co., Kansas City; Peter H. Car- 
roll, of Henry Koper & Co., flour, New 
York; K. E. Humphrey, secretary, treas- 
urer and general manager El Reno 
(Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co. 

J. A. Peterson, superintendent West- 
ern Maryland Railway, who attended the 
oe dealers’ national convention at New 

rleans this week, wired home Wednes- 
day that David H. Larkin, chief grain 
inspector of the Baltimore Chamber of 
Commerce, had been elected vice presi- 
dent of the Chief Grain Inspectors’ Na- 
tional Association. 

The Baltimore Grocers’ Pure Food Ex- 
position, the first since 1916, opened in 
the Richmond Market Armory, Oct. 2, 
and will continue until Oct. 20. The 
armory is attractively decorated and 
there are nearly 100 booths of exhibits, 
which include almost everything good to 
eat. Among the leading exhibitors is the 
C. A. Gambrill Mfg. Co., Inc., operating 
the Patapsco Flouring Mills, of this city. 

In the finals of the Chamber of Com- 
merce handicap golf tournament played 
last Thursday, Eugene Blackford, of Gill 
& Fisher, grain exporters, defeated John 
George Oehrl, local representative of W. 
H. Miiller & Co., Inc., grain exporter, 
New York, 2 up and 1 to go, and will 
therefore be the custodian for the next 
year of the loving cup which has been 
presented by President Reynolds and 
which will go permanently to the player 
who wins it three times. As President 
Reynolds and Mr. Blackford are mem- 
bers of the same firm, it begins to look 
as though they had conspired to keep 
the cup in the family. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., Oct. 7.—Demand for 
flour the past week was disappointing, 
and receivers report few sales of any 

rade. A decline of 15@20c° bbl was 
ollowed by a corresponding advance, so 
that the range of prices quoted today is 
practically the same as a week ago. 

The car shortage is beginning to be 
felt seriously in New England, though 
arrivals of flour up to the present time 
have been fair. Buyers have consider- 
able flour either on the way or due for 
shipment from the mills, but are at sea 
as to when the shipments will arrive. 

So serious is this situation that it was 
considered at a meeting of the executive 
committee of the grain board of the 
Chamber of Commerce today. The trade 
here feels that inability to secure empty 
cars is especially due to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission forcing rail- 
roads to divert a large number for the 
loading of grain at Buffalo. The trade 
in New England has been advised to re- 
quest the Commission to authorize the 
railroads to cut off the supply of empty 
cars for Canadian shippers and supply 
them to mills in the United States for 
flour, which will move the grain, and 
thereby recognize the interests of home 
consumers rather than the farmers and 
consumers in other countries. 

Reports of flour on hand show that 
there is no great shortage in New Eng- 
land, although — are decreasing 
daily. There has been no appreciable 
increase in the consumptive demand, and 
this will account in a measure for the 
small decrease in stocks. 

The more optimistic members of the 
trade are of the belief that the time 
has come when buyers must find it to 
their interest to take more flour than 
hitherto. Others say the same, but still 
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believe a conservative policy in buying 
will continue to serve them best. 

Spring patents are quoted at $6.75@ 
7.40 bbl for standard, with special short 
brands held at $7.75@8. Hard winter 
patents are offered in the range of $5.90 
@7.25, the extreme being for short pat- 
ents. Soft winter patents are quoted 
at $5.90@7, with straights and clears un- 
changed from last week. Rye flour in 
good demand and held at an advance 
of 25c bbl. 


LOCAL STOCK OF FLOUR 
The local stock of unsold flour in Bos- 
ton, Oct. 1, in the hands of jobbers and 
wholesalers, amounted to 19,195 bbls, 
compared with 24,335 on Sept. 1 and 


27,889 a year ago. 
Louis W. DePass. 


BUFFALO 


Burrato, N. Y., Oct. 7.—The milling 
situation is deplorable, owing to the car 
shortage. There are no cars in Buffalo 
to transport the flour now accumulated 
in store. Great scarcity of flour is re- 
ported in the East and there is a con- 
tinual demand to ship to all points. How 
long this will continue, no one will ven- 
ture to say, but the railroads are said to 
have promised some relief. Buffalo is not 
able to provide cars, as the railroads do 
not abide by the priority rule. Millers 
are making a determined effort to have 
these rights recognized. The output of 
the mills has dwindled to a low point, 
and it is said will be less next week unless 
relief comes quickly. 

Prices have shown little change, due 
principally to the fact that there was 
such a small business done in all grades 
of wheat flour. 

Rye flour is quiet and unchanged. 

Local retail prices continue steady at 
$7.25 in cotton 24’s. Demand shows some 
improvement. Kansas mill agents here 
report buyers holding off for a break, 
and practically nothing was done. Short 
patents were quoted at $6.40@6.90, and 
standard patents at $5.50@6.40, Buffalo 
rate points. 

Millfeed prices have been advanced $1 
ton, with the exception of red dog, which 
is easy. The offerings of feed are ex- 
tremely light, and there is a good de- 
mand. Mixed cars with flour are occa- 
sionally obtainable. The call from the 
country is increasing, as dry weather has 
ruined pasturage and there is no hope at 
this late date for recovery. Mills are 
sold ahead for fully a month or six 
weeks, and there is no hope of western 
feeds moving. 

Corn meal coarse feed in active demand 
and firm at higher prices. Hominy feed 
in light supply and good demand. Gluten 
in very light sipply and firm. Cottonseed 
meal and oil meal strong and higher; 
fair inquiry. 

Some new buckwheat was offered, and 
few sales made, but none has arrived 
here yet. Quality is said to be good. 
Old is offered at $2.10, but nothing doing. 
Rolled oats firm and in good demand. 
Reground oat hulls quiet and in fair 


supply. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Buffalo mills for the week, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
This week ....sccccsccses 101,150 60 
Last week ...cccccccccces 111,628 68 
WEAF GOS ccosccecvescvees 157,845 96 
Two years AGO ....ceeeees 137,780 83 
Three years AGO .....s.e0% 159,300 96 


NOTES 


The H. O. Ricketson bakery has been 

pene by L. A. Buyea, of Platts- 
urgh, N. Y. 

C. O. Jackson has resigned his position 
with the St, Paul Milling Co. as repre- 
sentative in this market. 

W. M. Dyer, of Jamestown, N. Y., is 
now representing the Kehlor Flour Mills 
Co. in western Ree York. 

The Niagara Falls Shredded Wheat 
Co. will erect a handsome addition to its 
plant, 70x110, consisting of a basement 
and two stories. 

Charles W. Winter, assistant manager 
of the Southern California Baking ™ 
of San Diego, called at the local offices 
of the Washburn-Crosby Co. and Duluth- 
Superior Milling Co. during the week. 
Mr. Winter is making an extended tour 





to study the most improved baking meth- 
ods in the East. 

G. Prentzel, Jr., of Lanborn & Sons, 
New York, who has just completed a four 
months’ trip to practically every country 
of Europe, was an interesting visitor this 
week. 

Receipts of grain at this port for the 
week were 7,559,000 bus, of which 5,519,- 
000 were wheat, compared with 7,790,000 
bus grain, of which 5,714,000 were wheat, 
a year ago. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ervin Fischer, of New 
York City, are stopping at Buffalo for 
Saturday and Sunday as the guests of 
W. S. Preyer. Mr. Fischer is the New 
York manager of the Luluth-Superior 
Milling Co. 

Friends of James N. Hukill, well- 
known flour salesman, are gratified to 
learn of his appointment as’ manager of 
the Los Angeies office of the Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., which handles all of 
the southern California territory. 

E, Banoasser. 





ROCHESTER 


Rocuester, N. Y., Oct. 7.—The milling 
business here has settled down to more 
a matter of getting grain than sell- 
ing flour. Production has slumped to a 
little more than a quarter of capacity, 
and the output is the smallest for the 
year thus far, with a single exception. 

The difficulty centers around the hard 
wheat supply. To make the slump still 
more emphatic, it has been one of the 
biggest weeks of the year on soft wheat, 
which is bought here direct from farmers 
or shipped in from near-by points. With 
the majority of the mills here grinding 
only hard wheat, the relatively few soft 
wheat mills have made an equal total 
output. 

One or two of the hard wheat mills 
have been shut down all the week. 
Others have been running on half-time or 
reduced capacity. ‘The torecast for next 
week is not very encouraging. Buffalo 
appears to be the Gordian knot. It is 
next to impossible to get cars through 
the yards after they are loaded at the 
elevators. Railroads are concentrating 
on coal, and appeals for wheat cars take 
second place. About the only encour- 
agement millers are given by the rail- 
roads is assurance that they will do the 
best possible. In some respects the situ- 
ation is worse than at any time during 
the war. 

Under the conditions, hard wheat mills 
are in no position to sell much for 
prompt delivery. In reality they are 
sold considerably further ahead than 
they anticipated, gauged by the rate at 
which wheat is arriving. There is fair 
inquiry from eastern markets. Bakers 
also are taking on some fair-sized lots. 
A good part of the demand is for prompt 
shipment, but mills are turning most 
of the spot down, and accepting only for- 
ward shipments. Prices on hard wheat 
flours: springs patents, $7.40@7.75 bbl, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $7.80; 
spring straights, cotton 98’s, mostly local, 
$7.40; bakers patent, $7.10@7.25, cotton 
98’s, car lots, Boston; first clears, $6@ 
6.50, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, 
$6; low grade, $4.25, jute, car lots, Bos- 
ton. 

With rather heavy bookings, soft 
wheat mills are not reaching out aggres- 
sively after new business until they get 
nearer caught up. However, they are 
taking orders for forward shipments that 
come their way. Growers still hold back 
wheat, and some mills are buying and 
hauling in with motor trucks. With the 
market uncertain, mills generally are cov- 
ering promptly on sales of straights. 
Going prices: winter straights, $5.40@ 
5.50, cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, 
$5.50. Entire wheat steady at $6.80@7, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston. Graham 
unchanged at $5@5.10, cotton 98’s, car 
lots, Boston. A good part of the busi- 
ness in both entire wheat and graham 
is in mixed cars. 

There is a spot demand for rye 
flour, with less interest in forward ship- 
ments. However, there have been sales 
of some round lots, and mills are sold 
ahead well into November. Prices are. 
steady, with best white brands offered 
at $5.20@5.30 bbl, cdtton 98's, car lots, 
Boston. There is little business in. west- 
ern brands, with light, old crop, offered 
at $6.75 bbl, cotton 98's. 
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Feed prices are working higher. Dry 
weather throu September shortened 
pastures and this, together with the usual 
seasonal increase in demand, is expected 
to sustain present prices and possibly 
force them still higher. The most dis- 
couraging feature to the miller is the 
lack of available feed to meet the de- 
mand. Some are sold ahead for a month, 
and are out of the market; others are 
mostly shipping in mixed cars. Prices 
have tightened up 50c@$l, as follows: 
spring a. $27.50@28 ton, sacked, car 
lots, Boston; local, $25; winter bran, $26, 
mostly local; spring middlings, standard 
$29.50, flour $31.50, sacked, car lots, Bos- 
ton; local, standard, $27@28; winter 
middlings, $27@28, sacked, mostly loc.l, 
Rye feed higher at $25@26, sacked, most- 
ly local. Western feed firm, with ground 
oats held at $34 ton and corn meal at 
$32, both bulk, delivered. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as report- 
ed to The Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pct. of 


output activity 
Phle Wek ccccccccccceccove 5,100 27 
Least Week. cccccsccccccccecs 7,400 40 


Of this week’s total, 2,200 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 2,200 winter and 100 
rye. 

NOTES 

An overheated smoke pipe fired ihe 
bakery of G. H. Myers, 1149 Lyell Ave- 
nue, and it was two hours before it was 
under control. 

Traffic on the barge canal for the week 
ending Sept. 30 has been exceeded jut 
once in the history of the waterway, ac- 
cording to Charles L. Cadle, superintcn- 
dent of public works. Total tonnage on 
the canal for the season to Oct. 1 was 
1,211,484, against 960,588 for the saine 
period in 1921. The chief gains were 
made in wheat, corn, rye and flaxseed. 


T. W. Kwyapr. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Puiapevpuia, Pa., Oct. 7.—The vol- 
ume of business transacted in flour dur- 
ing the past week was only moderite, 
buyers lacking confidence in the stability 
of values and operating only for imme- 
diate and near future requirements. A 
premium over mill prices is generally 
obtainable for spot goods, which are 
most in request, as Freight congestion 
causes rather serious delays in delivery. 


PIER LEASE EFFECTED 


Director Sproule, of the department 
of wharves, docks and ferries, has an- 
nounced that he has leased the north side 
of municipal pier No. 40, South Wharves, 
to the United American Line, which con- 
trols a fleet of 26 of the largest and 
most up-to-date steamships operating 
under the American flag, under what is 
known as the Harriman interests, the 
fleet including the well-known steamships 
that were operated under the American- 
Hawaiian Lines between Pacific ports 
and New York, Philadelphia and Buos- 
ton before the war. 

The acquisition of this line of ships 
means much to the port of Philadelphia. 
In addition to the Pacific Coast service, 
it operates also to ports on the Continent, 
and the leasing of municipal pier No. 40 
is a direct recognition of the facilit‘es 
that are now offered at Philadelphia for 
the expeditious and economical handling 
of imports and exports. Two months 
ago the south side of this pier was 
leased to the United States Steel Prod- 
ucts Co., which is operating ships lhe- 
tween Philadelphia and the Pacific Coast, 
as well as to the Orient and Africa. 


NOTES 


The flour and feed warehouse of Con- 
rad Keiser, Tamaqua, Pa., burned last 
week, entailing a loss of $13,500. 

R, E. Neye, manager of the St. Louis 
branch of the Denver Alfalfa & Prod- 
ucts Co., Lamar, Colo., was on ’chanze 
this week. 

Emile C. Geyelin, passenger nt for 
the French Line, has ton 8 ointed 
general agent for the company for tlie 
state of Pennsylvania. 

The Philadelphia Tidewater Terminal 
has recently been elected a member of 
the Maritime Exchange and the Trafiic 
Club. The terminal, of which Harvey 
C. Miller is president, is preparing for 
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eception, on Oct. 21, of members of 
the Millers? National Federation on the 
Oregon Avenue piers of the company. 

The home of William J. McMullin, re- 
tired grain dealer, 1233 North Broad 
Street, was entered by thieves on Thurs- 
day and jewelry and clothing to the 
value of $2,000 were taken. 

William B. Stites, Hubert J. Horan, 
Fdward M. Richardson, Filson Graff and 
James J. Rodgers have returned from 
New Orleans with glowing accounts of 
the annual convention of the National 
Grain Dealers’ Association. 

Benjamin F. aye» who several years 
ago succeeded to the milling business 
established by his late father, Amos K. 
Ashby, in Burlington, N. J., died on 
‘Tuesday, aged 39. Mr. Ashby was a 
member of the Commercial Exchange of 
this city, and was prominent in the social 
and religious life of Burlington. He is 
survived by his widow, mother, two 
brothers and a sister. 

SamvEt S. DANIELS. 





PITTSBURGH 

PirrssurcuH, Pa., Oct. 7.—The flour 
market showed more activity this week 
than for some time, and merchants re- 
ported a satisfactory volume of sales. 
Due to the inability of the railroads to 
make deliveries on anything like tenta- 
tive schedules, there is a marked shortage 
of flour in this district. The embargo 
in force during the past week by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad on all except food- 
stuffs and other necessaries of life has 
been effective in clearing up the situation 
considerably, and it is expected that by 
the end of the coming week shipments of 
flour will be coming in regularly. 

Bakers have been liberal buyers this 
week, most of the orders placed being for 
prompt delivery. The family trade is 
also reported as brisk. During the week 
a number of mill representatives from 
the Northwest and Kansas called on bak- 
ers and jobbers here, and it is reported 
that some good-sized carload lot sales 
were made. 

Prices prevailing the past week: spring 
wheat patent $6.25@7.25, hard winter 
$5.75@6.50, cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh; soft 
winter, $4.85@4.60, bulk; clears, $5@5.50, 
cotton 98's, Pittsburgh; pure white rye 
$1.25@4.50, pure medium rye $4@4.25, 
pure dark rye $3.75@4. Fair demand for 
rye and clears. 

The millfeed market showed more ac- 
tivity, although prices underwent few 
changes. Quotations: standard middlings, 
$24.50@25; flour middlings, $28@29; red 
dog, $34.50@35; spring wheat bran, $23.50 
@24.50; winter wheat bran, $24.50@25.50. 


NOTES 


John Gruener is constructing a modern 
bakery at 706 Brookline Boulevard. 


G. Ellsworth Meech, vice president Red 
Wing (Minn.) Milling Co., was a recent 
business visitor to Pittsburgh. 

Joseph Pollock, who formerly repre- 
sented the Bay State Milling Co. in the 
Pittsburgh district, is now representing 
the William Kelly Milling Co., of Hutch- 
inson, Kansas. 

A petition in bankruptcy has been filed 
against B. W. Preston, a merchant and 
flour dealer of Spriggs, W. Va. The 
schedules filed show liabilities of $13,520 
and assets of $12,297. 


The Scottdale Federal System of Bak- 
eries, Inc., has been incorporated, with 
$6,000 capital stock, by J. E. Dean and 
Roy Rhea, of Pittsburgh, and J. S. 
Lynch, of Uniontown, Pa. 

Martin & Horn, who recently conduct- 
ed a flour mili at Yukon, Pa., have con- 
solidated with Sutton & Greenwald, mill- 
ers of West Newton, Pa., under the firm 
name of the West Newton Milling Co. 

John C. Fetterman has been appointed 
dean of men and university examiner of 
the University of Pittsburgh. Dean Fet- 
terman is widely known for his special 
interest in biology in its relation to the 
improved methods for the production and 
handling of foods. 


The aman 4 meeting of the Western 


Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association will be 
held at the Fleischmann Building, Satur- 
day evening, Oct. 14. B. A. Robinson 


will speak on “How to Stop Fires.” This 
is in line with the national fire preven- 
tion week movement now on. There will 
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also be reports by officers and members 
who attended the Chicago convention. 


Samuel Palozzo, a baker of Carnegie, 
Pa., was acquitted by a jury in court 
here after two days’ deliberation, of the 
charge of shooting to death two grocers, 
partners, in an altercation over a sale of 
bread. The shooting took place last Feb- 
ruary. Palozzo pleaded self-defense. 

C. C. Larus. 





OKLAHOMA MILLERS DISCUSS RATES 

Oxtanoma City, Oxtra., Oct. 7.—A 
further discussion of freight rate mat- 
ters affecting the milling and grain in- 
dustry, touching both intrastate and in- 
terstate tariffs, was indulged in by the 
Oklahoma Millers’ Association during its 
dinner and business session in Oklahoma 
City, Thursday night. The meeting was 
presided over by President T. C. Thatch- 


er, and 26 members, representing prac- - 


tically all the leading mills of the state, 
were present. 

Discussions were in anticipation of the 
contest between Oklahoma shippers and 
Oklahoma carriers over the application of 
the latter for an increase in Oklahoma 
rates. Millers have assisted the Okla- 
homa traffic association in preparing tes- 
timony to be given at a hearing to be 
had by the corporation commission, the 
date for which has not yet been fixed. 

They were in anticipation also of a 
readjustment of rates between Texas and 
Oklahoma, affecting flour in particular. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
ordered that grain rates into Texas, in 
group three classification, shall apply to 
export shipments from Oklahoma. Okla- 
homa millers want the same concession 
made to include flour shipments. It was 
this stand of the Oklahoma millers that 
incited a protest recently by Texas traffic 
associations, which contended that Okla- 
homa City millers, for illustration, would 
be given an advantage over Texas millers 
in certain sections of Texas. 

Discussions related also to advantages 
said to be held by some other states of 
the Middle West over Oklahoma in re- 
gard to rates to points east of the Mis- 
sissippi River. These rates, millers con- 
tend, bottle up the Southwest, shutting 
it off from eastern markets. 

The association’s action with reference 
to Texas rates on flour is being directed 
through the Southwestern Millers’ 
League, of which C. V. Topping, of Kan- 
sas City, is secretary. The case already 
has been placed before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

A committee, consisting of T. C. 
Thatcher, Myron Humphrey, of Chicka- 
sha, and Secretary Frank Foltz, was ap- 

ointed to confer with officials of the 

ock Island Railroad with reference to 
a Rock Island order that forbade the fur- 
ther loading of grain in Rock Island cars 
in Oklahoma until a congestion in Kan- 
sas, along the El Paso division of the 
road,-had been relieved. The committee 
was notified, on Oct. 6, that the order 
had been revoked within 24 hours after 
it was issued. 





INDIANA FLOUR PURCHASES 

Totepo, Onto, Oct. 7.—Secretary 
Charles B. Riley, of the Indiana Millers’ 
Association, has announced purchases of 
flour, made on Sept. 20, for state insti- 
tutions. The specifications called for 
“straight winter wheat, no patent out, 
first quality, and straight spring wheat, 
no patent out, first quality, f.o.b., rail- 
road stations at points where institutions 
are located, packed in 98-lb cotton sacks.” 
The purchases of winter wheat flour were 
as follows: School for Feeble-Minded 
Youth, Fort Wayne, $5.13 bbl; State Re- 
formatory, Jeffersonville, $4.99; Indiana 
Girls’ School, Clermont, $5.25; State Sani- 
tarium, Rockville, $5.20; Farm Colony, 
Butlerville, $5.25; Woman’s Prison, In- 
dianapolis, $5.20; Central Hospital for 
Insane, Indianapolis, $5.15; Soldiers and 
Sailors’ Orphans’ Home, Knightstown, 
$5.20; Soldiers’ Home, La Fayette, $5.25; 
State Prison, Michigan ity, $4.94. 
Awards of spring wheat flour were for 
the School for Feeble-Minded Youth, 
Fort Wayne, $5.15; Indiana Girls’ School, ' 
Clermont, $5.40; Indiana School for Deaf, 
Indianapolis, $5.40; Northern Hospital 
for Insane, Lo $5.15; State 
Prison, Michigan City, $5.10; State Sani- 
torium, Rockville, $5.40; Robert Long 
Hospital, Indianapolis, $5.50. 

A W. H. Wicern. 
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Pacific wheat is somewhat further from 
the world’s price basis at the week end, 
caused by active demand for prompt 
wheat to fill export requirements for 
waiting ships. Influenced by the demand 
for prompt and transit wheat, farmers 
are equally bullish on October and No- 
vember. The trade, however, takes the 
view that, as soon as the present export 
requirements are filled, Pacific wheat 
must fall to a lower level, as neither 
wheat nor flour can be sold on the present 
price basis. Many farmers, however, re- 
fuse to appreciate the importance of 
these factors, appearing to consider that 
wheat has an intrinsic value not shared 
by any other commodity, and is inde- 
pendent of supply and demand. 

As a result, Pacific flour is a slow 
sale, the cost of production being too 
high to permit competition with flour 
based on the wheat values of other sec- 
tions of the United States or of foreign 
countries. 

California can generally be relied on to 
take a steady volume of north Pacific 
Coast flour of some magnitude, but busi- 
ness with that state is subnormal. The 
premiums demanded for hard Washing- 
ton choice milling wheats, on account of 
the short spring wheat crop in the Pacific 
Northwest, make it difficult for north 
coast mills to meet the competition of 
California mills in that state, which are 
mixing California and southern Idaho 
baart wheats and making a fairly strong 
flour, which sells at a price the northern 
mills cannot. meet. 

There are some inquiries from the Ori- 
ent, but offers are tov low to result in 
business. United Kingdom inquiry is 
very light, and the misalignment of prices 
is too great to bridge. 

State trade is very seriously handi- 
capped by the acute car shortage, both in 
obtaining wheat and making deliveries of 
flour and feed. Washington blue-stem 
family patent is 20c lower than a week 
ago, being quoted at $6.70 bbl, basis 49-lb 
cottons. . Washington bakers patent is 
held at $6.40, and pastry flour at $5.10, 
both basis 98's. 

First patents are quoted here at a wide 
range, Dakota being quoted at $6.40@7.90 
bbl, carloads, basis 98’s; Montana, $5.95 
@6.80; Kansas $6.60@7; Washington, 
made from Dakota wheat $6.90, from 
Montana wheat $6.40. 

The millfeed market is $2 higher for 
the week. Washington mill-run is selling 
to jobbers at $26 ton, in mixed cars. Mon- 
tana mixed feed is quoted at $22.50@23. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: Flour Pct. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ........ 52,800 6,422 69 
Last week ........ 52,800 34,693 66 
Year ago ......06. 52,800 27,340 52 
Two years ago .... 52,800 22,686 43 
Three years ago.... 52,800 33,054 62 
Four years ago.... 46,800 27,737 59 
Five years ago..... 40,800 27,219 58 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: Flour Pet. 

i Weekly output ofac- 
capacity for week tivity 
This week 36 


Coevecee 57,000 20,789 
Last week ........ 57,000 37,200 65 
FOP OOD. 200<sivee 57,000 60,581 89 
Two years ago..... 57,000 25,606 45 
Three years ago.... 57,000 43,120 76 
Four years ago..... 57,000 36,989 63 
Five -years ago..... 57,000 27,433 48 


Twenty-six interior mills of Washing- 
ton, Oregon and northern Idaho, for the 





two weeks ended Sept. 30, 1922, with a 
two weeks’ capacity of 136,200 bbls of 
flour, made 73,002, or 54 per cent of ¢ca- 
pacity, against 62,994 made the previous 
fortnight by 24 mills with a two weeks’ 
capacity of 136,500 bbls, or 46 per cent 
of capacity. 
EXPORT RATE DISCRIMINATION 


The recent reduction in the rates for 
wheat, flour and millfeed, originating in 
Montana west of Lavina, for export, with 
milling-in-transit privileges, at Seattle 
and Tacoma, made by the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway Co., has 
aroused a storm of protest from certain 
interests. 

Interior Pacific northwestern millers 
object to confining the benefits of the 
new rates and transit privileges to Seattle 
and Tacoma mills, as do the mills of 
Portland and Astoria. As far as the 
latter cities are concerned, the Milwaukee 
could not grant them these rates, as that 
road has no joint rates to them, though 
they will receive the advantage of the 
reduction from the Great Northern, W. 
P. Kenney, vice president in charge of 
traffic, having announced that his road is 
“making export rates on wheat from’ Mon- 
tana points to Seattle, Portland and As- 
toria on the same basis as the Milwaukee 
line has made to Seattle.” What action 
the Northern Pacific will take has not yet 
been announced. 

What the railroads will do, if anything, 
to meet the demands of interior millers 
to share in the benefits of the reduced 
rates and milling-in-transit privileges is 
uncertain. The milling capacity of east- 
ern Washington, Oregon and northern 
Idaho is of considerable magnitude, and 
it will not passively submit to the dis- 
crimination of -granting its competitors 
important concessions. 

The larger interior mills are as much 
interested in the export trade as the tide- 
water mills, and are dependent on obtain- 
ing hard wheat from Montana on an equal 
basis with the tidewater mills in order 
to compete in certain important export 
flour markets. There would appear to be 
no reason why the railroads should not 
include the interior mills in the benefits 
of the new tariffs, but the fact remains 
that, for some reason, they have not 
done so. 

NOTES 

The Mabton (Wash.) Alfalfa 
burned Oct. 1; loss, $10,000. 

The Pacific Northwest has shipped 
647,877 bbls flour to the Orient since 
July 1. 

September wheat exports from Seattle 
and Tacoma: to Japan, 276,000 bus; to 
Shanghai, 16,666; to Victoria, B. C., 1,666. 

Flour exports from the Pacific North- 
west, July 1-Sept. 30, 1922, were 1,109,056 
bbls, of which 732,082 moved from Seattle 
and Tacoma and 376,974 from Portland 
and Astoria. Wheat exports for the same 
period were 6,503,489 bus. 

Choice Montana milling wheat is sell- 
ing on this coast at 5@6c bu below fancy 
milling Washington spring wheat. Choice 
Big Bend blue-stem commands $1.30@ 
1.31, against $1.25 for Montana dark 
northern spring. Club is quoted at $1.11 
@1.11¥%4, coast. 

The Moore & McCormick Steamship 
Co. has entered the intercoastal trade, the 
Commercial Pathfinder, of this line, hav- 
ing sailed Oct. 3 from New York, via 
Philadelphia and Baltimore, for Pacific 
ports. The firm of Walker-Ross, Inc., 
is Seattle agent, and Struthers & Barry, 
of San Francisco, general Pacific Coas 
agents. : 

Flour shipments from Seattle to Cali- 
fornia in September were 31,884 bbls, as 
follows: to San Francisco, 24,197; San 
Pedro, 5,952; San Diego, 1,735; to Atlan- 
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tic seaboard, 4,087 bbls to Savannah. 
Tacoma shipments, 1,425 bbls to San 
Francisco. Seattle millfeed shipments to 
California in September were 1,080 tons; 
to Honolulu, 918. Tacoma shipments to 
California, 1,280 tons; to Honolulu, 831. 

Flour exports and shipments to United 
States insular possessiuns from Seattle 
and Tacoma in September, according to 
the Merchants’ Exchange, totaled 253,913 
bbls, as follows: to Shanghai, 118,140; 
Dairen, 42,752; Hongkong, 34,525; Japan, 
5,848; Manila, 11,803; Cebu, 2,875; Hono- 
lulu, 12,846; United Kingdom, 7,129; 
Sweden, 110; Nicaragua, 1,342; Ecuador, 
1,000; Peru, 1,290; Bolivia, 13,922; Hon- 
duras, 331. 

The car shortage in the Pacific North- 
west is increasingly serious. Shipments 
of grain and other products are suffering 
long delays for lack of cars. O. O. Cal- 
derwood, traffic expert of the state de- 
partment of public works, has gone to 
Washington, D. C., to demand the release 
of 100 cars daily for this section. A 
number of grain steamers have been held 
for some weeks for cargo, as cars cannot 
be obtained to move wheat from the in- 
terior. 

More than one half of the eastbound 
cargo routed through the Panama Canal 
for the year ended June 30, 1922, accord- 
ing to the Panama Canal Record, origi- 
nated on the west coast of the United 
States. Of the total eastbound move- 
ment 42.7 per cent went to the east coast 
of the United States, 31.1 per cent to the 
United Kingdom and 22.1 per cent to 
continental Europe. Since the opening 
of the canal, eight years ago, 15,835 ships 
have passed through it, with 61.348,406 
tons of cargo, on which tolls of $56,003,- 
440 were paid, 


OREGON 


Portianp, Orecon, Oct. 7.—There was 
a fair volume of business in the local 
flour market this week. Family patents 
were reduced 20c to $6.75, local mills 
giving, as the reason, price shading in 
the north. Bakers flour prices were un- 
changed at $6.25 for hard wheat and 
$6.50 for blue-stem patents. 

There is a good inquiry from the Ori- 
ent, but only a moderate amount of busi- 
ness has been worked, as most of the 
prices indicated were too low. 

Weekly output of Portland mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output ofac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week .....+.+- 57,000 8 
Last week .......- 57,000 18,920 33 
Fear G80 .c.ccsecces 48,000 25.034 52 
Two years ago..... 48,000 34,780 72 
Three years ago.... 42.600 35.222 82 
Four years ago..... 40.500 24,964 61 
Five years ago..... 33,000 29,323 88 


NEW STEP IN SPERRY PURCHASE 


Suit to foreclose a mortgage of $3.000,- 
000 against the Portland Flonuring Mills 
Co., Puget Sound Flouring Mills Co., Pa- 
cific Coast Elevator Co.. W. F. Har- 
brampf, Inc., Everett (Wash.) Flouring 
Mills Co. and Harrington Milling Co. was 
filed on Wednesday in the circuit court 
of Multnomah County by the Security 
Savings & Trust Co. of this city, as trus- 
tee for holders of bonds marketed by the 
defendants jointly and severally. It is 
a step in the transfer of the properties 
to the Sperry interests. 

An order of foreclosure is asked for 
on the grounds that the Portland Flour- 
ing Mills Co. defaulted on an interest 
payment due Aug. 1, 1921, and has not 
since cured this default. The plaintiff 
seeks to exercise the option granted by 
the mortgage of declaring the entire 
$3,000,000 due and payable. In addition 
to this sum, $120,000 interest, $25,000 at- 
torneys’ fees and $1,500 trustee’s fee for 
services is asked. It is the intention of 
a committee representing the bondhold- 
ers, if the property is bid in by them, to 
transfer it to the Sperry Flour Co., of 
California. If this arrangement is fol- 
lowed out, the Sperry company will pur- 
chase the property, issuing in payment 
therefor preferred stock. 


NOTES 
The British steamer Great City sailed 
for the United Kingdom with 369,000 
bus wheat. 
Wheat shipments last month aggre- 
gated 4,099,043 bus, against 4,928,603 in 
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the same month of 1921. Shipments for 
the season to date have been 5,832,132 
bus, as against 11,559,580 last year. 

The millfeed market is very firm, with 
a keen demand, especially for mill-run, 
at $27 ton. 

Total shipments of wheat (flour in- 
cluded) from all nortan Pacific ports for 
the season to date are 11,494,240 bus, 
compared with 18,481,940 in the corre- 
sponding period last year and 11,947,818 
two years ago. 

Total flour shipments from Portland 
last month were 154,615 bbls, compared 
with 221,916 in the same month last year. 
For the season to date, shipments have 
been 376,974 bbls, against 579,205 in the 
same period last year. 

Two oriental cargoes cleared this week 
were on the Japanese steamer Sline Maru, 
with 36,150 bbls flour for Shanghai and 
199,623 bus wheat for Moji, and the 
American steamer West Keats, with 
12,500 bbls flour for Dairen, 5,073 for 
Tientsin and 46,666 bus wheat for Moji. 

Wheat buying was not brisk during the 
week, and prices followed the Chicago 
trend, closing at $1.20 bid for blue-stem 
and baart, $1.09 for western white, $1.10 
for soft white and $1.04 for western red. 
There were several sales of full and part 
cargoes in England at prices equal to 
only $1.05@1.05% here. Dealers have 
been predicting for some time that the 
parity between values here and abroad 
would soon be restored, but the spread 
is still about as wide as ever. 


J. M. Lownspate. 





LOS ANGELES 


Los Anoetes, Cat., Oct. 7—The Los 
Angeles Flour Men’s Club held its month- 
ly meeting at Maison Pierre Cafe, 735 
South Olive Street, on Oct. 6. 

Pointing out that the railroad shop 
craft strike is settled as far as the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe is concerned, 
President Wells, of that company, has 
declined a request of the executive com- 
mittee of the Federated Shop Crafts for 
a conference relative to the strike situa- 
tion. 

J. M. Conklin has been elected presi- 
dent of the California Retail Grocers’ 
and Merchants’ Association. The annual 
election took place at the convention held 
at Del Monte last week. 

The Millers’ Club will be entertained 
on Oct. 10 at the Los Angeles Athletic 
Club by the Nicholls-Loomis Co. 





SAN FRANCISCO 


San Francisco, Cat., Oct. 7.—There 
has been little change in the flour market 
this week. Small lot buyers continue to 
show a fair ‘amount of interest. Sales 
to jobbers and to large bakers are con- 
fined almost wholly to their near-by re- 
quirements. Reports would indicate 
that contracts for deferred shipments are 
very restricted, probably less business 
being entered by millers and jobbers for 
future requirements of the trade than 
has been the case in several seasons. 

Mill prices in carload lots, delivered 
San Francisco, remain unchanged as fol- 
lows: Dakota fancy patent $8.15, stand- 
ard patent $7.80, clear $6.65; Montana 
fancy patent $7.40, standard patent 
$7.05, clear $5.90; Kansas standard, 
$6.90; eastern first clear, $5@5.20; Wash- 
ington and Oregon straight grade, $6.50 
@7; blue-stem cut-off, $5@5.50,—98’s, 
cotton. 

There is no change in millfeed prices. 
Inquiry continues fairly active, with of- 
ferings sufficient to care for all require- 
ments. Eastern red bran and mixed 
feed are quoted at $26@26.50 ton; north- 
ern standard, $29@30; all white, $80@ 
$2; low grade flour, $38@39,—delivered, 
San Francisco. 

NOTES 


Receipts of grain at. San Francisco 
for September: wheat, 7,273 tons; bar- 
ley, 91,678; bran, 264; beans, 31,779 sacks. 

The following stocks of grain were in 
warehouses and on wharves Oct. 1: 
wheat, Port Costa 11,220 tons, Stockton 
19,738, San Francisco 817; barley, Port 
Costa 42,702, Stockton 4,001, San Fran- 
cisco 7,406; beans, 52,295 sacks. 

European war talk was the governing 
feature of grain prices this week, and 
caused considerable buying by both ex- 
port and speculative trade, Prices were 








firm, with a strong upward tendency, and 
heavy movement of grain from country 
points followed. Shipments were ham- 
— by shortage of cars, but this con- 

ition was reported improved at the 
close of the week. Common shipping 
barley was in good demand. Exporters 
wanted it, and bidding in the country 
was keen for any good lots offered. 

San Francisco is planning a quiz into 
bread — Flour has gone down, but 
bread has jumped over 314c per lb, ac- 
cording to bids received at the City Hall. 
The supplies committee states that the 
city buys approximately 100,000 lbs of 
bread a year. While housewives are 
claiming that bread should sell for less 
than it is now selling, a letter received 
from D. O’Donough, sales manager for 
the California Baking Co, says that, 
“owing to the bread war among the bak- 
eries, bread has been selling at 1@2c 
below cost.” He informs the city that 
further purchases must be at the rate 
of 7.8c per lb, or an increase of 3.8c per 
Ib over present prices. 


MONTANA 


Great Farris, Monrt., Oct. 7.—Condi- 
tions in the milling trade have been some- 
what sluggish this week. The outlook is 
for no considerable improvement locally 
for some time. 

This city has just experienced its sec- 
ond bank suspension within the year, the 
total resources exceeding $5,000,000, and 
the effect has been almost paralyzing 
temporarily to consumers of flour whose 
deposits are tied up. There has been a 
tightening of credit such as the com- 
munity has never witnessed before, and 
retail merchants who handle flour have 
made their purchases on the basis of im- 
mediate needs. Prices stand about as 
they have been for the last month. Cur- 
rent quotations: patent flour $7, and first 
clear $5, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Great 
Falls, in car lots. Bran $21.50, and 
standard middlings $23 ton, same terms. 


MONTANA FLOUR MILLS CO. 


Plants of the Montana Flour Mills Co. 
are running at 80 per cent of their 
capacity, according to C. R. McClave, 
president of that corporation. The stock- 
holders held their annual meeting in 
Great Falls on Oct. 4, resulting in the 
re-election of the old board of Seessters 
and officers. 

The company has milling plants at 
Great Falls, Lewistown, Harlowton and 
Bozeman, the largest being the Great 
Falls mill. Lewistown is the home office 
city. In addition to the milling of flour, 
the company operates a ceretena mill at 
Bozeman, where it grinds oats into vari- 
ous forms of breakfast foods. The mill- 
ing capacity of the company on a flour 
basis is 4,000 bbls. The plants at Great 
Falls, Lewistown and Harlowton are run- 
ning 24 hours a day. 

Mr. McClave says that Montana’s wheat 
crop this year is second only to that of 
1915, when the state is credited with a 
yield of 42,180,000 bus, and he forecasts 
a total in excess of 40,000,000 bus this 
year. 


ATTEMPT TO ENFORCE WHEAT CONTRACT 


A temporary restraining order was 
granted on the application of the Mon- 
tana Wheat Growers’ Association this 
week by the district court at Fort Ben- 
ton, against E. F. Damrose, a member, 
who, it was alleged, was attempting to 
dispose of his wheat independently of 
the contract agreement, which it is 
claimed exists between him and the asso- 
ciation through the wheat pool clause. 

C. M. Strawman, manager of the asso- 
ciation, stated, following the filing of the 
suit, that it was intended to establish 
the legality of the membership contract, 
especially that feature which binds the 
member to sell his wheat through the 
agency of the association for a period of 
seven years. 

* @« 


As one means of solving the problem 
of car shortage in Montana territory, the 
Royal Milling Co. this week used ore cars 
to haul wheat from its near-by elevators 
to stor bins at the plant. The only 
drawback is said to be the fact that the 
shape of the bottoms precludes the fullest 
use of the unloader in service at the mill, 
and some shoveling is required. 

Joun A. Curry. 
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NEBRASKA 

Omana, Nes., Oct. 7.—Millers in this 
territory say domestic buyers of flour are 
looking for lower prices and are strong- 
ly disinclined to buy for deferred ship- 
ment. Practically all of the business 
being done now is for prompt shipment. 
There is some export demand, but it js 
not so large in volume as millers would 
like. Export sales are at very close fig- 
ures. As a general thing the flour busi- 
ness remains on a hand-to-mouth basis. 

A fairly large movement of wheat to 
this market continues, and enough good 
milling wheat is coming in to supply the 
demand. Dark hard winter remains at a 
10c premium over the ordinary, and dark 
northern spring still commands a very 
substantial premium over dark hard 
winter. 

There is a demand for feed. As 
a result of the approach of winter the 
millers look for an increased demand 
during the next 90 days. Following are 
prices at which manufacturers and job- 
bers are selling in round lots: bran, $19@ 
20; shorts, $23.50@24; middlings, $25@ 
25.50; red dog, $31; alfalfa meal, choice 
$25, No. 1 $22.50, No. 2 $19@20.50; lin- 
seed meal, 43 per cent, $46@46.50; cot- 
tonseed meal, 41 per cent, $44@45; hom- 
iny feed, white $24, yellow $24. 


OMAHA OUTPUT 


Output of Omaha mills, with compari- 
sons, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Flour Pet, 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ........ 18,900 21,938 110 

Last week ........ 18,900 20,306 107 

Year a80 .ecccceses 24,000 18,896 78 

Two years ago..... 24,000 15,707 65 
NOTES 


Corn suffered further deterioration in 
September. Some of the winter wheat 
is up in the eastern counties, and dry soil 
conditions are causing seeding to go for- 
ward slowly in the central counties. 

Edward P. Peck, vice president and 

neral manager Omaha Elevator Co., 

as gone with Mrs. Peck to Tarrytown, 
N. Y., to spend a month at the home of 
Mrs. Henry D. Estabrook. Mr. and Mrs. 
Peck have spent the month of October 
at Tarrytown for many years. 

Charles H. Wright, president, and 
Frank P. Manchester, secretary, Omaha 
Grain Exchange, have returned from 
New Orleans, where they attended the 
annual convention of the Grain Dealers’ 
National Association as the official rep- 
resentatives of the Omaha Grain [x- 
change. Leicn Leste. 





ONTARIO GRAIN CROPS 
Toronto, Ont., Oct. 7.—The depart- 
ment of agriculture for the province of 
Ontario has issued its annual autumn 
estimate of grain yields for this prov- 
ince. The principal figures, with acreages 
and yield per acre, are as follows: 


Yield 
Fall wheat— Acres Bus per acre 
922. cccccee 813,935 18,246,432 22.4 
LOBL. ocrscces 621,420 13,667,879 22.0 
2980.2 cccces 762,371 18,492,013 24.3 
TELS. cc cccene 619,494 15,051,703 24.3 
BERG vcccncsce 362,616 7,054,845 19.5 
1882-1921.... 802,479 17,226,113 21.5 
Spring wheat— 
1932. .ccccece 124,206 2,200,830 7.7 
1981. .cccccce 152,904 1,907,459 12.5 
1920. ..cccces 267,367 4,480,472 16.8 
BORD ..s + ose eee 361,150 5,646,544 15.6 
Sbncnests 351,423 8,186,191 23.3 
1882-1921.... 826,072 6,292,075 16,3 
Barley— 
1938. ..cccces 433,922 14,243,255 32.8 
2OBL. nw ceccvece 462,176 10,149,353 22.0 
1990. cvccece 484,328 16,660,350 34.4 
1919. ccccces 569,183 13,133,757 23.1 
WBIB..s wrecee 660,404 24,247,673 36.7 
1882-1921.... 629,797 17,800,956 28.3 
Oats— 
1988... cccee 3,034,090 122,183,752 40.8 
pt) Pee 3,094,958 72,576,191 23.4 
1920. .ccceee 2,880,053 129,171,312 44,9 
1919....000. 2,674,341 78,388,018 29.3 
BORE. ccccce 2,924,468 131,752,601 45.1 
1882-1921... 2,364,171 84,528,913 35.8 
Ry 
1922. .cceeeee 152,709 2,669,463 17.5 
1921... cece 122,868 1,755,599 14.5 
1930. .cccccee 133,090 2,349,880 17.7 
1919... cee. 140,072 2,219,042 15.8 
1B. wcccccce 112,726 1,812,909 16.1 
1882-1921.... 119,502 1,964,349 16.4 


It will be noticed that the crop of 
fall wheat is one of the best in many 
years. Spring wheat is falling off in 
Ontario. Many farmers no longer sow 
this grain. During the war an attempt 
was made to introduce marquis wheat, 
but experience proved that this is not 
suitable for Ontario. It changes its 
character entirely under the soil condi- 
tions found here. A; H. Battey. 
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Quotations corrected to date shown. 








KANSAS CITY, OCT. 7 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.0.b., 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 
«++ +$6.00@6.40 


Patent ..ccceeee ecccscccccese 
Straight ....++ pebew os she eeeceesee ent Het} 
First clear ...+++ Ccnagwkahseestat Dee 

Second clear ...++ Dds Shaceneseteea EEO 


MILLFEED—Market gained strength, with 
demand broad and excellent. Bran advanced 
50c@$1, and shorts are $1@1.50 higher. 
Current quotations, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: 
bran, $19.50@20; brown shorts, $22@23; gray 
shorts, $25@26. 

WHEAT—A good demand prevailed most 
of the week for cash wheat. A decline of 
about 2c on Monday was not overcome by 
the subsequent gradual strengthening of 
prices until late in the week. Saturday’s 
sales were on a basis of unchanged to ic 
higher prices for hard, and 8@4c higher for 
choice milling samples of soft wheat. As 
usual of late, local and outside mills took the 
largest percentage of offerings, but shippers, 
elevator interests and exporters made fair 
purchases in the aggregate. Offerings of 
choice samples were not large. Cash prices: 
hard wheat, No. 1 $1.06@1.16, No. 2 $1.05@ 
1.15, No. 3 $1.04@1.14, No. 4 $1@1.13; soft 
wheat, No. 1 $1.15@1.17, No. 2 $1.14@1.15, 
No. 3 $1.09@1.13, No. 4 98c@$1.07. 

CORN—Demand was good the fore part of 
the week, and this, coupled with moderate 
offerings, resulted in a day to day advance. 
Quotations on Saturday were 1% @2%c high- 
er for white and mixed, and 8%c higher for 
yellow corn. Demand was only fair at the 
advance, Cash prices: white corn, No. 1 
63c, No. 2 62% @638c, No. 8 62%c, No. 4 62c; 
yellow corn, No. 1 65%c, No. 2 65%c, No. 3 
65e, No. 4 64%c; mixed corn, No. 1 62%@ 
63c, No. 2 62% @63c, No. 3 62@62%c, No. 
4 62¢, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


r— Receipts—, —fhipments—, 
1922 1921 1923 1921 
Flour, bbls. 26,650 $3,086 124,800 132,275 


W’'t, bus.1,637,550 2,122,200 1,151,000 1,927,250 
Corn, bus..128,750 277,500 158,750 116,250 
Oats, bus..202,300 205.700 37,500 66,000 
Rye, bus... 3,300 17.600 2,200 1,100 
Barley, bus 17,500 34,500 7,800 37,700 
Bran, tons. 1,320 760 4,360 2,680 
Hay, tons.. 38,276 3,036 468 276 





DULUTH, OCT. 7 
FLOUR—Nomina! prices today at Duluth- 


Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 
1922 1921 

Family patent ......-. $6.45 @6.70 $7.75 @8.00 
Bakers patent .......- 6.20@6.45 7.50@7.75 
First clear, jute ...... 5.20@65.45 6.00@6.25 
Second clear, jute .... 3.70@3.95 4.560@4.90 
No. 2 semolina ....... 5.65@5.90 6.25@6.50 
Durum patent ........ 5.40@5.65 6.00@6.25 


RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mill, per barrel, In cottons: 
pure white, $4.85; No. 2 straight, $4.15; No. 3 
ay $3.50; No. 6 dark, $4.95; No. 8 rye, 
0.40. 


WHEAT—With war news mixed and the 
embargo and transportation in the East 
showing no sign of improvement, the trade 
is disposed to refrain from doing much until 
the situation elears up. Operations in both 
futures and cash indicated a stowing up. 
Wheat is piling up at Buffalo, and it is dif- 
ficult to make shipments through there. 
Shippers must have a permit and guarantee 
prompt unloading, otherwise they must pay 
heavy daily demurrage for delay to boats. 

The country movement has slowed up and 
a slackening is noted in the cash business 
done here, as well as the futures. Prices 
backed and filled, but In the end there was 
no material change. Stocks are accumulat- 
ing in the elevators. 


GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing prices of No. 1 dark northern 
wheat on track and to arrive, in cents, per 
bushel: 
No. 1, track No.1, arr. 
112% 





Sept. 109% @113% 2 
Oct. -. 109% @111% 109% 
Oct. . 110% @112% 110% 
Oct. 110% @112% 110% 
Oct. 111% @113% 111% 
Oct. 112% @1144% 112% 
Oct. . 112% @114% 112% 
-——Amber durum———7"_  —Durum—, 
Sept. No.1 No.2. No.1 No.2 
=. 99% @103% 97% @102%" 87% 85% 
2... 97% @101% 95% @100% 85% 83% 
3... 98%@101% 96%@ 99% 86% 84% 
4 98% @101% 96%@ 99% 86% 84% 
5 985% @101% 965% @ 99% 865% 84% 
6 98% @101% 96%@ 99% 86% 84% 
7 99% @102% 97% @100% 87% 85% 


Daily closing prices of coarse grain, in 
cents, per bushel: 





‘ orn Oats Rye 
2 mixed 3 white No.1 Barley 
4 cedage % 34% @34\% 66% 46@59 
: tte eees 60% 34% @35% 65%  46@58 
4 65% 46@58 
5. ‘ 65% 46@58 
66 46@58 
° sooee 63 35 @36% 65 46@58 
, 35% @36% 65%  46@58 


Daily closing prices of wheat futures dur- 
ing the week, per bushel: 
pring——7.P-——_ Durum, 
Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Oct. Nov. Dec. May 
30.... 106% 106% 106% 87% 88 86% 
ct 


103 85% 85% 
102% 86% 87 86 

104% 103% 86% 85% 
. 104% 105 86% 89 85% 
«see 103% 105% 106 86% 86% 85% 90 
sees 104% 105% 106% 87% 87% 86% 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


eeee 


103 
103 


2..+++ 102 
seeee 102% 
+++ 102% 
+++ 103 


3 
4.. 
5 
6 
7 


co—Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 
Spring .... 878 3873 729 609 333 316 


Durum ....2,420 1,436 1,611 2,687 886 —_ 
6 














Winter .... 13 76 14 
Totals ..3,306 1,885 2,354 3,255 1,285 1,687 
Corm ..co-. 179 818 ee +» 104 ee 
Oats ...... 48 23 1 ee 1 
Rye ..... --1,800 353 498 843 405 470 
Bonded... 29 ee oe os ee ee 
Barley .... 290 75 290 60 45 239 
Bonded... 31 3 ee ee ee ee 
Flaxseed .. 399 62 192 145 172 12 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 
elevators, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

c——Domestic——, -——-Bonded——_, 

1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 


Corn ...... 720 697 ee ee ee oe 
OGM cccsee 912 5,201 1,639 4 ee ee 
RYO ..ccece 3,469 870 450 44 ee ee 
Barley .... 821 620 398 55 38 1 
Flaxseed .. 491 881 1,335 ee 3 3 


GRAIN STOCKS 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Oct. 7, and 
receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in bushels 


(000’s omitted): Receipts by 
7~Wheat stocks—, ———grade——,, 
1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 1920 
<< ’ bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1, 2 nor §1,163 330 220 328 99 17 
All other 
spring ..1,523 870 1,264 120 60 16 
1,2 am 
1, 2 dur 1,110 $876 663 493 124 233 
All other 
durum ..3,008 2,519 1,737 694 776 299 
Winter .... 102 128 9 4 61 15 
Mixed ..... ° 19 140 681 605 819 
Totals ..6,901 4,242 3,933 2,270 1,792 1,456 
FLAXSEED 


Prices worked up irregularly to high point 
on Oct. 6, by which time the urgent demand 
had apparently been pretty well filled. The 
closing day prices lost a net 14% @2c, and 
finished on about low spots for the day. The 
net price gain against the close of Oct. 2 
ranged 6%c in December to 8%c for the 
current delivery. May finished 4%c under 
peak price of the week. Business showed 
greater volume, and trading interest more 
activity. Both crushing houses and elevators 
were in the market for spot supplies as well 
as for job lots to arrive. The cash basis was 


without change. 
~~ Close ——_, 
Oct. 8 


Opening 
Oct.4 High Low Oct.7 1921 
Oct. ..$2.20 $2.82 $2.19% $2.29% $1.88 
Nov. .. 2.21 2.32 2.20 2.28% 1.90 
Dec. .. 2.16 2.26% 2.15% 2.23 1.89 
May .. 2.29 2.23 2.24% 1.94 





CHICAGO, OCT. 7 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round Iots, 
f.o.b., Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 Ibs, to the retail 


merchants ........+++ eeceee +++ +$7.10@7.30 
Spring patents, jute ......... oeee 6.20@6.80 
Spring straights, jute - 5.75@6.50 


. 4.75 @5.25 
3.00@3.90 





Spring clears, jute ... 
Second clear, 140 Ibs, 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 


First patent, Kansas, jute .......$5.50@6.40 
Patent, 95 per cent ........ eee 5.20@5.80 
Clear, Kansas, jute .........+.++. 4.25@4.75 


SOFT WINTER FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute ...........$5.75@6.60 
Straight, southern, jute ... -+++ 5.25@5.50 
Clear, southern, jute .. sees 450@4.60 


RYE FLOUR 


Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl..... $3.90@ 4.65 
Rye flour, standard, jute ......... 3.65@4.10 

WHEAT—Receipts, 442 cars, against 461 
last week and 804 a year ago. Strength in 
red winters a feature of the cash market. 
Mills active buyers, with a local miller buy- 
ing 85,000 bus from store at 8c over De- 
cember. Nos. 1 and 2 red now quoted at 
10@1ic over. Hard winters and springs in 
fair milling demand, and premiums steady 
to a shade firmer. Range of prices for the 
week, with comparisons: 


This week” Last week Last year 
10 





. 


2 red. 109% @117_ .....@110% .....@..... 
1 hd. 107% @111 1064%@111 113 @120% 
2 hd. 106% @111 106 @111 109 @118% 


ins. 109% @112% 109 @114%.....@..... 
2M B. .eee @111 109 @109%..... @133% 
1dn. 116% @123% 124% @130% 141 @143 
2dn. .....@.....114 @125 137 @160 


CORN—Receipts, 2,179 cars, against 2,728 
last week and 4,214 a year ago. 


Prices 2@38c 


up for the week. Demand was active, and 
all buyers in market. Shipment sales totaled 
2,200,000 bus. Cash prices: 


This week Last week Last year 
1 mix... 63% @68 62% @66 46 @49 
2 mix... 63% @68 62% @66 46% @49 
3 mix... 63 @67% 62% @65% 46% @48% 
4 mix... 63 @64% 62 @65 46 @48 
5 mix... 68 @66% 60% @64 44% @46 
6 mix... 62% @66 60% @64 44 @46% 
1 yellow. 64% @68 63% @65% 46% @49% 
2 yellow. 64 @68% 63 @66% 46%@49% 
3 yellow. 64 @68 62% @65% 46%@49 
4 yellow. 63% @67% 61% @65% 46 @48% 
5 yellow. 62% @67% 60% @65 46 @47 
6 yellow. 61% @66% 60 @64% 44% @47% 
1 white. 64% @68% 64% @65% 46%@49 
2 white. 64 @68% 634% @66% 46% @49% 
3 white. 68% @67% 62% @65% 46% @48 
4 white. 634%@67% 61% @65 46% @47 
56 white. 62% @66% 60% @64 coer @ecee 
6 white. 62% @66% 60 @63% 44 @45% 
RYE—Receipts, 37 cars, against 71 last 


week and 33 a year ago. Mills not much 
interested in offerings, but there was a fair 
shipping demand. Sales for shipment were 
635,000 bus, all for export. No. 2 ranged 
70% @75c, compared with 70@72%c last week 
and 87@98c a year ago. 

OATS—Demand was fairly good, but late 
in week premiums broke %@lic, due partly 
to withdrawal of elevator from market as 


buyer. Cash prices, with comparisons: 
This week Last week Last year 
1 white. 40% @43 40% @43 36 @42 
2 white. 39% @43% 40 @42% 33% @41% 
3 white. 88% @42% 39 @41% 30% @37 
4 white. 38%@41 38 @40 30% @33% 
CORN GOODS—Demand very good, but 


mills behind on deliveries, due to scarcity 
of cars. Corn flour $1.75, white and yellow 
granulated corn meal $1.62%@1.70, white 
and yellow cream meal $1.60@1.70, pearl and 
granulated hominy $1.62%@1.75, oatmeal 
$2.85, jute, car lots, f.o.b., Chicago. Rolled 
oats, $2.50@2.55 per 90-lb sack. 

LINSEED MEAL—Demand fair and im- 
proving. Trade showing more disposition to 
follow advance, Operations of mills restrict- 
ed by car situation. Fine ground meal $45 
ton, and pea size $45, f.o.b., Chicago. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Week’s receipts and shipments of flour 
and grain (000’s omitted): 

7-Receipts— --Shipments— 

1922 1921 1922 1921 


Flour, bbis..... 317 226 298 144 
Wheat, bus.... 945 672 687 557 
Corn, bus...... 4,372 7,244 2,567 4,427 
Oats, bus...... 2,454 1,301 eee 269 
Rye, bus....... 68 30 ees 68 
Barley, bus.... 196 118 cee 54 





MILWAUKEE, OCT. 7 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, in cot- 
ton, per barrel, f.o.b., Milwaukee: 






Mprimas PECOME occcccccceccecceser $6.45 @7.30 
Spring straight .......eseeeeee++- 6.15@6.50 
First clear ....c.ccecccecccscecess 56.2595.60 
Second clear .....eeceeeseececeees 410@65.10 
Kansas patent .......cceeeeeeeees 6.95 7.20 
Kansas straight .........e.-++6- +» 6.15@6.45 
Rye flour, white ......... 4.99@5.20 
Rye flour, straight ......... 4.49@4.80 
Rye flour, dark .......... «+ 3.594.320 
Corn flour, 100 Ibs ....... - 1.85 41.90 
Corn meal, 100 Ibs ......... 1.2890@1.85 
Corn grits, 100 Ibs ......... 1.75 @1.80 


MILLFEED—Higher. Receipts, 3,180 tons; 
last year, 2,880; shipments, 6,083 tons; last 
year, 6,842. Fair demand, but offers negli- 
gible. Mills sold up, and holding supovlies 
for mixed car shipments. Bran $1.50 higher: 
winter bran up $1, maintaining premium of 
$1@1.50 ton. Middlings advanced 50c. Flour 
middlings and red dog nominally unchanged 
but firm. Hominy feed 75c higher: rye feed 
up $1@1.50. Oat feed advanced 60c. Meal 
and gluten feed firm but unchanged. Stand- 
ard bran, $21:50@22.50; winter bran, $22.50 
@23; standard fine middlings, $22.50@23; 
flour middlings, $23.50@25.50; red dog, $29.50 
@32.50; hominy feed, $28.25; rye feed, $20.50 
@21.50; old process oi] meal, $43.50; cotton- 
seed meal, $39.50@44.50: gluten feed, $31.85; 
reground oat feed, $8.50@9,—all in 100-Ib 
sacks. 

WHEAT—Closed firm to 6c higher. Re- 
ceipts, 75 cars; last week, 75; last year, 136. 
Good milling and shipping demand for all 
offerings, which are light. Basis firmer; 
No. 1 fancy dark Dakota northern quotable 
at 14@17c over Minneapolis December; ordi- 
nary dark, 10@13c over; ordinary northern 
spring 6@10c discount. No. 1 hard winter 
3@3%c over December price; No. 1 red win- 
ter 10@lic over. No. 1 dark Dakota north- 
ern closed at $1.18@1.25, No. 2 $1.13@1.22, 
No. 3 $1.10@1.18; No. 1 red winter $1.18@ 
1.18%, No. 2 $1.17% @1.18, No. 3 $1.14@1.16; 
No. 1 hard winter $1.10% @1.11, No. 2 $1.10 
@1.11, No. 3 $1.09@1.10; No. 1 mixed $1.09% 
@1.20, No. 2 $1.07% @1.19, No. 3 $1.06@1.16. 

RYE—Advanced 3@3%c. Receipts, 30 
cars; last week, 30; last year, 23. Offerings 
light and all kinds wanted, Wisconsin being 
preferred. Basis higher; No. 2 spot ranged 
1@1%c over December price. No. 1 closed 
at 72% @73c; No. 2, 72% @72%c; No. 3, 
71% @72%c; No. 4, 70@7I1c. 

CORN—Advanced 3% @i4c. 
cars; last week, 374; last year, 892. Receipts 
moderate, but applied chiefly on sales. De- 
mand good, local and shipping. Basis high- 
er; No. 2 yellow ranged 6c over December 
price; white 5%c over; mixed, 5% @5\%c over. 


Receipts, 271 


No. 2 white closed at 67% @68c; No. 2 yel- 
low, 68@68%c; No. 2 mixed, 67% @67\%c. 
OATS—Advanced 2@2%c. Receipts, 226 
cars; last week, 240; last year, 330. Offerings 
moderate, and demand good from millers and 
shippers. Basis stronger; No. 3 white spot 
quotable at 2@8c over December price, ac- 
cording to weight, closing at 40% @41%c. 
BARLEY—Closed firm. Receipts, 189 cars; 
last week, 143; last year, 171. Premiums for 
choice Wisconsin ic easier; other grades firm. 
Offerings fair and demand fair from malt- 
sters and shippers. Choice to fancy, bright, 
47@49-ib test, quotable at 65@67c; fair to 
good, 44@46-lb test, 63@65c; light weight, 
40@43-lb test, 60@62c; feed, 59@6l1c. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
c—Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1922 1921 1922 1921 
91,100 34,400 38,510 27,300 
102,200 182,250 42,025 265,072 
401,080 1,265,700 672,835 532,314 
463,345 691,635 225,320 327,925 
298,620 262,650 63,960 62,380 
43,865 31,970 36,600 16,610 
3,180 2,880 6,083 6,842 


Flour, bbls.. 
Wheat, bus. 
Corn, bus... 
Oats, bus... 
Barley, bus. 
Rye, bus.... 
Feed, tons.. 





ST. LOUIS, OCT. 7 

FLOUR—Quote, nominally, 
f.o.b., St. Louis: 

SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


OED wc swab eenenesteseeee $6.40@6.90 
ENE 12:4.504009.8.05405 0600000605 6.00 @6.25 
First clear 4.75 @6.20 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 


jute basis, 


Patent 
EE 6's. 0:5:6:0::.60004000000 0900004 
First clear 


SOFT WINTER FLOUR 


5.75 @6.25 
5.25 @5.50 
4.00@4.25 


Patent 5.50@5.80 
eee ee ere 5.00 @5.25 
PE SE 9605665630800 000000048 4.00@4.25 

MILLFEED—Offerings continue rather 
limited, while demand is fairly active from 
all sections. Quotations, per ton, in 100-Ib 
sacks: hard winter bran, $21@22; soft bran, 
$21@21.50; gray shorts, $26@27. 

WHEAT—Soft wheat irregular in price, 
but there was fair milling demand and a 
good clearance of all offered. Hard wheat 
in good demand, export and elevator buyers 
taking all offerings of the cheaper classes 
and the low grades at small discounts. Re- 
ceipts, 484 cars, against 494 last week. Cash 
prices: No. 2 red, $1.16@1.17: No. 3 red, 
$1.12@1.13: No. 4 red, $1.08@1.10; No. 2 
hard, $1.18@1.15; No. 3 hard, $1.10. 

CORN—Cash demand continues fair, with 
numerous sales made for export. Offerings 
plentiful. Receipts, 411 cars, against 353. 
Carh prices: No. 1 corn, 66@67c; No. 2 corn, 
66@67c: No. 2 yellow, 67c; No. 6 yellow, 64 
@65c; No. 2 white, 67c. 

OATS—Weakness in cash premiums had a 
depressing effect on December oats. Domes- 
tic cash demand showed improvement. Re- 
ceipts, 168 cars, against 157. Cash prices: 
No. 2 oats, 42@43c; No. 3 oats, 41c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

7—Receipts—, -—Shinoments— 

1922 1921 1922 1921 
99.520 144.990 123,250 192.910 
Wheat, bus.. 886.950 854.292 528.870 862.540 
Corn, bus.... 677.390 496.762 422.630 379.520 
Oats, bus.... 556.990 794.000 449,310 575.620 
Rye, bus..... 16.590 17.600 7,320 
Barley, bus.. 25,600 19,600 2,330 


F'our, bbls... 


12,770 





TOLEDO, OCT. 7 

FLOUR—Soft winter wheat patent flour, 
98’s, f.0.b., mill, $5.40@5.70; spring, $6.25@ 
6.45; Kansas, $5.90. 

MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.0.b., 
Toledo: 
daviaresdees $23.50 23.75 
25.09 @ 25.75 
Winter wheat middlings 26.50 @ 27.75 

WHEAT—Receipts, 84 cars, 57 contract. 

CORN—Receipts, 51 cars, 35 contract. 

OATS—Receipts, 25 cars, 21 contract. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
7-Receipts— -Shinpments— 
1922 1921 1922 1921 
Wheat, bus.. 701.000 138.000 60.000 43,000 
Corn, bus.... 64,000 69.000 24.000 18,000 
Oats, bus.... 226,000 92,000 46,000 76,000 





BOSTON, OCT. 7 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 


Spring patents, special short...... $7.75 @8.00 
Spring patents, standard ......... 6.75@7.40 
Spring first clears ...........+. «++ 5.25@6.00 
Hard winter patents ............. 5.90@7.25 
Soft winter patents .........+.46. 5.90@7.00 
Soft winter straights ............+. 5.35 @6.25 
Soft winter clears ....... aeceeeees 5.00@5.50 
Rye flour, white patent .......... 4.75 @5.00 

MILLFEED—A sharp advance in wheat 


feeds, domestic ranging $1.50@2 ton higher. 
Canadian bran and middlings fully $1 ton 
higher than earlier in the week, with a quiet 
demand, Other feeds quiet but steady. 
Spring bran, domestic, $29.25@29.75 for pure 
and $28.50@28.75 for standard; Canadian 
bran, $26.50, Boston; winter bran, $28.50@ 
28.75; middlings, domestic, $29.50@34; Cana- 
dian middlings, $27.60, Boston; mixed feed, 
$28.50@34; red dog, $36.50; gluten feed, 
$38.20; gluten meal, $48.45; hominy feed, 
$33.50; stock feed, $33; oat hulls, reground, 
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$15; cottonseed meal, $42.50@47; linseed 
meal, $48.50,—all in 100’s. 

CORN MEAL—Market firmer, with better 
demand. Granulated yellow $2, bolted yellow 
$1.95, feeding meal and cracked corn $1.75, 
all in 100’s. 

OATMEAL—Better demand, with market 
firmer at $2.85 for rolled and $3.19 for cut 
and ground, in 90-lb sacks. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
v~Receipts— 7-—Stocks— 
1922 1921 1922 1921 


Flour, bbis.... 20,135 24,865 «+++  seees 


Wheat, bus... ...-- 41,100 ....- 109,442 
Corn, DUS...20 ceece ceece ceeoos 781 
Oats, bus..... 84,470 23,560 826,763 6,659 
Rye, bus...... 1,830. 100 278 1,220 
Millfeed, tons. 62 30 eee eee 
Corn meal, bbis 300 72 
Oatmeal, cases 3,800 700 
Oatmeal, sacks 400 350 


Exports from Boston during the week end- 
ing Oct. 7: 30,000 bus oats to London, 1,500 
sacks flour to Liverpool, 6,400 to Antwerp 
and 2,500 to London. 





NEW YORK, OCT. 7 

FLOUR—Market quiet, the only demand 
being for spot stuff, as buyers are not anxious 
to buy ahead until that in transit has arrived. 
Car situation was the only feature in the 
market, and railroads promise no relief. 
Fairly good export demand, most of which 
is for Canadian flour. Prices: spring fancy 
patent, $7.50@8; standard patent, $6.25@7; 
hard winter straight, $5.50@6.25; clear, $4.75 
@5.50; soft winter straight, $5@5.25; rye, 
$4.50@4.90,—all in jute. Receipts, 275,127 
bbls. 

WHEAT—Congestion on eastern roads and 
difficulties in moving grain to seaboard were 
features this week. Cash grain very scarce 
in local markets, and even bids at high 
prices failed to bring out supplies. Prices: 
No. 2 red, c.i.f., nominal; No. 1 northern 
spring, $1.24%; No. 2 hard winter, $1.28%; 
No. 1 northern Manitoba, $1.21%; No. 2 
mixed durum, $1.10%. Receipts, 255,800 bus. 

CORN — Underlying sentiment leaned 
strongly to bull side. Prices firm. Stocks on 
hand small and arrivals light. Prices: No. 2 
yellow, 86c; No. 2 mixed, 85%c; No. 2 white, 
86c. Receipts, 56,800 bus. 

OATS—Local spot market firm and offers 
light. Prices practically unchanged. No, 2 
white, 54%c; No. 3 white, 53%c; No. 4 white, 
5l%c. Receipts, 546,000 bus. 





BALTIMORE, OCT. 7 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


Spring first patent .......-..6.+ $6.75 @7.00 
Spring standard patent ........+-+ 6.25 @6.50 
Hard winter short patent ......... 6.50@6.75 
Hard winter straight ........+... 6.00 @6.25 
Soft winter short patent ......... 5.65 @5.90 
Soft winter straight (near-by)... 4.75@5.00 
Rye flour, white ......eee.eeseeee 4.60@5.00 
Rye flour, standard ..........00e08 3.75@4.10 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent ......+e++.e05 $8.25 
City mills’ winter patent .........+4+. 6.85 
City mills’ winter straight ............ 6.55 


MILLFEED—Strong and more. active, 
Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring 
bran, $26.50@27; soft winter bran, $27.50@ 
28; standard middlings, $28.50@29; flour 
middlings, $30@31; red dog, $35@36; city 
mills’ middlings, $28 @ 28.50. 

WHEAT—Advanced 1%@3%c; demand 
and movement good. Receipts, 172,036 bus; 
exports, 965,281; stock, 1,470,575. Closing 
prices: spot No. 2 red winter, $1.23%; spot 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.13; October, 
$1.13; range of southern for week, 65c@$1.12. 

CORN—Gained 5%c; movement light, de- 
mand active. Receipts, 202,158 bus; exports, 
60,000; stock, 195,844. Closing prices: do- 
mestic No. 2 yellow or better, track, 85% @ 
86c; No. 2, spot, 81%c; contract, spot, 79%c; 
range of southern for week, 75 @865c. 

OATS—Up 1% @2c; demand and movement 
improving. Receipts, 282,544 bus; exports, 
165,000; stock, 655,289. Closing prices: No. 
2 white, domestic, 51@51%c; No. 3 white, 
domestic, 50% @5lc. 

RYE—Jumped 3%c; movement fair, de- 
mand good. Receipts, 91,927 bus; exports, 
133,340; stock, 254,202. Closing price of No. 
2 western for export, 88c bid; a small bag 
lot of southern sold early in the week at 80c. 





BUFFALO, OCT. 7 
FLOUR—Prices per barrel, cotton %’s, 


carloads: Spring 
Mast Patent GPTING «0... cccsccceess $7.00@7.25 
EO WORE oo ccc ccc eecsectsces 6.75 @6.85 
PUD GE cece cetesciincicovesed 5.50@5.60 
Peer ec reer e cr 3.25 @3.35 
Bey WD MONEE 3c ccc cccncvstecver 5.00@5.25 
WE, MNES ve ccc ccesscesceviws 4.50 @4.75 
EE faieidc iss a kcewqgeae ech oO 3.95 @4.25 
Sacked 
BPO, DOP COM 6 cic ccc cccdietness $.....@24.60 
Standard middlings, per ton.... - @25.00 
MEO GOO cccteccovsecesocsess - @28.50 
Plow? midGlings ......ccccscess - @30.00 
Red Gog, POF OR ..ccvcscecsscese - @33.50 
Corn meal, table, 100 Ibs ....... 1.85@ 1.90 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton...... 31.60 @32.00 
Cracked corn, per ton ....... «+ 31.50@32.50 
Hominy feed, white, per ton.... 31.25@32.00 
Gluten feed, per tom ..........45 esos» @34.75 


Cottonseed meal, 43 per cent.... 45.00@45.256 
Oil meal, 31 per cent, ton .....:. 44.50@45.00 
Rolled oats, 90 Ibs, sacked ..... .....@ 2.765 
Reground oat hulls, sacked..... 
Buckwheat, old, 100 lbs ........ eeee 
WHEAT—Millers here claim they cannot 
buy wheat and sell the flour at prices asked 
through billed. No. 2 red is held at $1.20%, 
Buffalo. Good demand for track through 
billed. Western sellers claim prices should 
be higher, owing to scarcity of wheat, 
CORN—Market opened with sellers anxious 
for supplies, and there was a steady ad- 


vance in prices, with a good inquiry at the 
close and no offerings. Closing: No. 2 yel- 
low, 81%c; No. 3 yellow, 80%c; No. 4 yel- 
low, 79%c; No. 6 yellow, 78%c; No. 6 yellow, 
77c,—on track, through billed. 

OATS—Very few cars came on the market, 
and these sold as soon. as offered. Buyers 
would have paid closing prices for more. 
Closing: No. 2 white, 49c; No. 3 white, 47%c; 
No. 4 white, 46c,—on track, through billed. 

BARLEY—Good barley scarce and held 
high. Some grades advanced 6c yesterday. 
Exporters buying freely. Some local busi- 
ness at the close of the week. Malting was 
quoted at 68@72c, and feed at 65@67c, on 
track, through billed.’ Malting, c.i.f., 68 @70c. 

RYE—Active inquiry for No. 2, through 
billed. No offerings. 





PHILADELPHIA, OCT. 7 
FLOUR—Receipts, 10,377,032 lbs in sacks. 
Exports, 12,000 sacks to Manchester, 2,000 
to Leith, 1,000 to Dundee; 600 to’ Rotterdam, 
500 to Liverpool and 4,000 to Glasgow. Quo- 
tations, per 196 lbs, packed in 140-lb jute 
sacks: : 


Spring first patent ..........e00+- $7.00 @7.50 
Spring standard patent .......... 6.50@7.00 
Spring first clear .........cecseee08 . 5.560@6.00 
Hard winter short patent ........ 6.25 @6.50 
Hard winter straight ...........+. 6.90 @6.15 
Soft winter straight ......... e+e 4.65@5.16 


RYE FLOUR—Quiet and easier, with mod- 
erate but ample offerings. Quotations: $4.75 
@5 bbl in sacks, according to quality. 

BUCKWHEAT FLOUR—Arriving in small 
lots and sold slowly at $3.25@3.50 per 98-lb 
sack. 

WHEAT—Alternately higher and lower, 
but closed firm at a net advance of 2c. Re- 
ceipts, 718,119 bus; exports, 301,866; stock, 
1,451,676. Quotations, car lots, in export ele- 


vator: 

No. 3 ‘red winter .cccccccccee $1.16% @1.19% 
No. 8 red winter .ccsccdcccee 1.13% @1.16% 
No. 4 red winter .........-5. 1.09% @1.12% 
No. 5 red winter ...:...s0s0- 1.05% @1.08% 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky.... 1.08% @1.11% 
No. 3 red winter, garlicky:... 1.03% @1.06% 
No. 4 red winter, garlicky.... 1.00% @1.03% 


No. 5 red winter, garlicky.... 
Mixed wheat 3c under red winter. Sample 
according to quality. . 
MILLFEED—Supplies small, and market 
firm and generally higher. Demand readily 
absorbed the offerings. Quotations, car lots, 


per ton: 

DOTIRS BPORs osc cccecocetsstsre $27.50 @28.50 
Bott winter bran ...ccccceccesr 28.50@29.00 
Standard middlings ......+..... 27.00 @ 28.00 
Piour midGGlings. ..006.ccccccecs 32.00 @33.00 
Med GOS cecciscacscsecdecves «++ 37.00@37.50 


CORN—Trade quiet, but with light offer- 
ings the market for export deliveries ad- 
vanced 2%c. Local ‘car lots scarce’ and’ 4c 
higher. Receipts, 284,164 bus; exports, 68,- 
571; stock, 65,387. Quotations: car lots, in 
export elevator,,No. 2 79% @80%ec, No. 3 78% 
@79%c, No. 4 77% @78%c; car lots, for local 
trade, No. 2 yellow 86@86%c, No. 3 yellow 
85@8hkec. . : , 

CORN PRODUCTS—Offerings light, and 
market firm in sympathy with raw material. 
Trade, however, quiet. Quotations: 


Kiln-dried— 100-lb sacks 
Granulated yellow meal, fancy .......- $1.85 
Yellow table meal, fancy ........+4++ » 1.85 


OATS—Firm and 38%c higher’ under 
scarcity. Demand équal to offerings. Re- 
ceipts, 140,492 bus; stock, 224,349. Quota- 
tions: No. 2 white 55@55%c, No. 3 white 54 
@54%e. 

OATMEAL—In small supply and firm but 
quiet. Quotations: ground oatmeal, 100-lb 
sacks, $3.75; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per 
two 90-lb sacks, $5.30; patent cut, per two 
100-lb sacks, $7.60@8; pearl barley, in 100-lb 
sacks, fine $6.30, coarse $3.25. 





MINNEAPOLIS, OCT. 10 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or round 
lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, per 
196 lbs, were within the following range: 


Short patent, 98-lb Oct. 10 Year ago 

COCEOM 2... ccvcscccece $6.30@6.95 $7.70@8.30 
Standard patent ...... 6.00@6.40 7.50@7.85 
Second patent ........ 6.80@6.15 7.15@7.35 
*First clear, jute ..... 4.75@5.00 5.00@5.25 


*Second clear, jute.... 3.00@3.40 4.05@4.20 
*140-lb jutes, 
Durum flour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.o.b., Minneapolis, today (Oct. 10), in 
jute, were: . 


Oct. 10 Year ago 
‘No. 2 semolina ....... $5.10@5.45 $6.15 @6.30 
Durum flour .......+..+ 4.00@4.55 6.10@5.70 
CIOBE cccccccccesceces 3.25@3.50 4.10@4.55 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Oct. 10), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 


Oct. 10 Year ago 
BAR ccccccvcceces $20.50@21.50 $12.00@12.50 
Stand. middlings.. 22.00@22.50 12.50@13.50 


Flour middlings... 25.00@26.00 19.00@22.00 
R. dog, 140-1b jute 29.00@30.00 26.00@31.00 


CEREAL PRICES 

Quotations of cereals and feeds in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: : 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $25.50@ 25.75 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 25.75 @26.00 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 25.75@26.00 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*... 25.75@26.25 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-Ilb sacks. ..... @18.00 





White corn meal, granulatedt.. 1.85@ 1.90 
Corn meal, yellowt .......+-+.. 1.80@ 1.85 
Rye flour, white® .........+.0+5 4.40@ 4.50 
Rye flour, pure dark* ..... 3.20@ 3.30 
Whole wheat flour, bbit 5.80@ 5.90 
Graham, standard, bbit ....... 6.70@ 5.80 
Rolled oats®® ......cccccsccsecs oes @ 2.55 
Linseed oil meal*® ..........++.. 44.00@ 45.00 


*In sacks. tPer 100 Ibs. 
**90-lb cotton sacks. 


tPer bbl in sacks. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 
1922 1921 1920 1919 
Oot. 34...6 serces $37,220 463,455 385,270 
Oct. 7.... 455,834 389,340 355,760 454,390 
Sept. 30... 436,660 423,615 $21,210 478,385 
Sept. 24... 396,451 426,615 310,695 471,030 
Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 
“7 1922 ~*~. 1921 1920 1919 
Oats Bb..00° seess 3,130 2,950 


Oct. 7....- 3,425 4.495 3,925 — 4,916 
we oc 3,980 1,050 26,560 
Sept. 24... 3,213 ° 2,885 ....... 2,100 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1922 1921 1922 1921 
July 29. 61 65,790 212,935 174,040 eve eee 
Aug. 5. 60.68,490 195,410 187,310 365 620 
Aug. 12. 60 68,990 196,411 210,642 eee eos 
Aug. 19. 60 69,140 198,001 219,913 367 eee 
Aug. 26, 61 69,490 177,633 213,412 A} eos 
Sept. 2. 59 67,690 185,121 203,654 eee eee 
Sept. 9. 58 62,290 198,696 200,423 eee eee 
Sept. 16 67 67,440 226,448 217,220 357 357 
Sept. 23 56 63,240 237,135 242,146 cen oee 
Sept. .30 54.62,240 242,546 204,968 eee eee 
Oct, 7.. 49 52,350 238,824 185,422 ese eve 
CASH WHEAT PRICES 

Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1_northern, No, 2 dark, No. 2 northern, 
December and May wheat at Minneapolis, 
per bushel: 


No. 1 dark No. 1 nor 
Oot. @ socee « -$1.07% @1.145% $1.065% @1.12% 
Oct. 6 -.cccece 1.09% @1.16% 1.07% @1.14% 
Oct. 6 ....+-- 1.10% @117% 1.08% @1.15% 
Oct. F sisccos 1.10% @1.17% 1.08% @1.15% 
Gat. §, cccene - 110% @1.16% 1.08% @1:14% 
Got. 16 codecs 1.114% @1.17% 1.09% @1.15% 

No. 2 dark No. 2 nor 
Oat. © ceccves $1.03% @1.10% $1.02% @1.09% 
Oct. 6 cccdcoe 04% @1.13% 1.03% @1.11% 
Ost, 6 sevcees 1.05% @1.14% 1.04% @1.12% 
Oot. F cccccee 1.05% @1.14% 1.04% @1.12% 
Oot. O cccccce 1.05% @1.13% 1.04% @1.11% 
Oct, 10 ccccecs 1.064% @1.14% 1.05% @1.12% 
Oct. Dec. May Oct. Dec. May 
Geccces $1.05% $1.08% 7..... $1.07% $1.10% 
B.rces - 106% 1.09% 9..... 1.06% 1.09% 
Seccvece 1.07% 1.10 10..... 1.07% 1.09% 


‘Daily closimg cash prices of No, 1 amber, 
No. 1 durum, No. 2 amber and No. 2 durum 
wheat at Minneapolis, per bushel: 


No. lamber No. 1durum 


3 Beene 89% @93% 82% @88% 
SE sh ovansseed 89% @93% 825% @88% 
SS Pee ares 89% @938% 82% @88% 
Gn, F eoccccscnes 90% @94% 83% @89% 
Oe eae 90% @94% 83% @89% 
PETER EL ES 95% @97% 83% @89% 

No.2amber No. 2 durum 
Oe, © 2 6-06 canon th 86% @92% 80% @85% 
4, ee 86% @92% 80% @85% 
Sty B wenstessnee 86% @92% 80% @85% 
Sl T wencsbedges 87% @93% 81% @86% 
SI tes ached 87% @93% 81% @&6% 
Gh BP ksecasesee 92% @94% 82% @87% 


COARSB GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


Oct. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
3.. 58 @58% 35% @37% 65 @65% 46@58 
4.. 58 @58% 35% @37% 65 @65% 47@59 
5.. 58% @59 85% @37% 66% @67 48@60 
6.. 58% @59 35% @37% 66 -@66%: 48@60 
7.. 594% @60-. 35% @36% 66% @66% 47@59 
9.. 60% @60% 35 @36% 66% @67% 47@59 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS . 

Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
Saturday were: Oct. 8 
Oct.7 Sept. 30 1921 





Wheat, bus 4,222,800 4,805,960 4,049,480 
Flour, bbis ... 27,712 28,930 25,589 
Millstuff, tons ... 2,395 1,768 671 
Corn, bus ....... 100,740 1,196,000 383,520 
Oats, bus ...... + 724,130 804,840 1,664,650 
Barley, bus ..... 349,180 322,920 309,320 
RPS, BE vecsccce 264,960 228,420 -189,950 
Flaxseed, bus 23,908 198,650 239,850 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 


ing Saturday were: Oct. 8 

Oct.7 Sept. 30 1921 
Wheat, bus .....1,306,800 1,319,310 1,395,900 
Flour, bbls ...... 521,920 483,388 413,980 
Millstuff, tons ... 17,469 17,371 15,396 
Corn, bus ....... 47,600 36,900 111,250 
Oats, bus ....... 1,108,280 1,054,200 297,540 
Barley, bus ..... 283,920 310,620 148,680 
Rye, bus ........ 17,000 35,280 22,650 


Flaxseed, bus ... 33,060 39,240 33,800 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 

dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 














Oct. 8 Oct. 9 

Oct. 7 Sept. 30 1921 1920 

No. 1 dark ...., 690 553 637 296 
No. 1 northern.. 101 67 34 15 
No. 2 northern.. 144 87 24 5 
GERD evvoccsse 1,339 907 2,543 1,959 
| reer 2,273 1,714 3,288 2,275 
| Beer 5.339 5.925 ...6e coece 
BR EGP vickcc cs 83,686 26,400 § ccccse overs 
Em 1987 ois... ‘. 869 aes ee eoese 


_ COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): - 
, ’ Oct.8 Oct. 9 Oct. 11 
Oct. 7 Sept. 30 1921 1920 1919 
Corn 59 31 176 


eee 36 
Oats ..15,610 15,895 19,049 3,555 4,191 
Barley .. 330 © 377° 1,344 926 972 
Rye .... 619 411 325 40 = 6,038 
Flaxseed. 34 21 922 216 39 





October 11, 1922 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: . 


7— Mp|s——. o——Duluth—_, 
Track Toarr. Track Oct. Dec. 








Oct. 3....$2.27% 2.24% 2.24 2.23% 2.20% 
Oct, 4.... 2.30 2.28 2.27% 2.27 2.25% 
Oct. 6 .... 2.33 2.31% 2.30 2.29% 2. 
Oct. 6.... 2.35 2.383 2.31 2.31 

Oct. 7.... 2.33 2.32 2.30 - 2.30 


Oct. 9.... 2.29 2.28 2.27% 2.27 2.29 
Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
-——Receipts——, —In store-——_, 
1922 1921 1920 1922 1921 i929 
Minneapolis. 24 240 306 34 922 216 
Duluth..... 399 62 192 491 884 1,338 








Totals.... 423 302 498 525 1,806 1.554 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1922, to cect. 
7, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


--Receipts—, -—Shipmen:s— 





1922 1921 1922 1921 

Minneapolis .... 966 829 216 232 
Duluth ......... 916 470 345 501 
Totals ........ 1,882 1,299 561 33 





OCEAN RATES 


, Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic pirts, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted 1 is- 
day, Oct. 10, in cents per 100 Ibs: 


oF rom ——_ -—_, 


Phila-Hamp- 

New Bos- Balti- del- ton 

To— York ton more phia Roads 
Aberdeen .... 28-830 32.00 32.00 32.00 2.00 
Amsterdam .. 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 6.00 


Antwerp ..... 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 
Belfast ...... 18.00 .... 18.00 .... aie 
Bremen ..... 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 Sade 
Bristol 20.000. 16.08 cose cove 15.00 15.00 
Cardiff. ....+- 16.00 .... - rene 
Bergen ...... 25.00 .... 2 

Christiania .. 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
Stavanger sees " 
Copenhagen... 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 


. 30.00 30.00 
Glasgow ..... 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Stockholm ... 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 ice 
Gothenburg... 25.00 .... 26.00 25.00 

MalmG ...0.% 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 ouee 
Hamburg .... 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Bordeaux .... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 eens 
Havre ......+ 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Marseilles ... 30.00 .... sese wees 
Helsingfors .. 28-30 28-36 28-30 28-30 





Genoa, Naples 30.00 .... 30.00 30.00 ee 
BBwll .cccccese 16.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 ese 
Leith '. ccces + 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 ‘a6 
Liverpool .... 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
London ...... 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Londonderry... 18.00 .... 18.00 .... eee 
Manchester .. 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
Newcastle ... 16.06 2... ceose coon cae 
Rotterdam ... 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 
Gibraltar © BAGO “vese woes cove oT 
Southampton. 20.00 .... 

Danzig ..... + 23.00 

PIPGES. ccccee 265.00 . 

Stettin ....... 30.00 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of ¢crain 
in store at above points for week ening 
Oct. 6, in bushels (000’s omitted): 








Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley !"lax 
Consolidated .... 808 22 37 15 
CMUIVIOD wccccccee 836 16 98 
Grain Growers .. 998 129 124 Tr 
Fort William .... 839 35 154 12 
Aa ee 1,686 205 325 12 
North Western .. 1,085 64 153 ase 
Port Arthur ..... 916 7 239 10 
Can. Gov’t ...... 401 26 88 30 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 2,246 90 36 18 
Private elevators. 5,120 366 407 26 

Totals ........ 14,936 944 1,663 123 
Vee? Q@@ cececccis 14,197 1,998 1,281 1,005 
Receipts: 2c. 15,521 654 1,125 36 
Lake shipments... 9,100 ee 75 59 
Rail shipments... 355 204 76 eee 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’S OMITTED) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— hus 
No. 1 hard ..... 144 No.1C. W...... 1 
No. 1 northern. .6,600 No, 2 C. W...... 99 
No. 2 northern..1,221 No. 3 C. W...... 265 
No. 3 northern... 957 Ex. 1 feed ..... 12 
ws @ eecaree den 7 i ike 0 6 200 77 
Seek DB vaes dooces CS © BOOM cocccccse 73 
BIO. 6 sccee ° - 66 Special bin ..... 14 
Feed . Secdede & Others ........: 191 
DUPE 20. cece 412 Private ........ 366 
Winter ..... cove 7 onal 
Special bin ..... 255 Rees ees. 1,098 
OCRETS 2. ccccss -1,652 
Private ........ 5,120 

Total .seccss 16,694 





Minneapolis-Duluth- Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneap»/is, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
-eMpis— -Duluth—, Winn peg 
1922 1921 1922 1921 1922 1921 
Oct. 4.... 600 865 697 611 1,941 


1 
Oct. 5.... 522 656 401 272 1,777 1.089 
Oct. 6.... 442 464 294 245 1,557 1,099 
Oct. 7.... 391 539 275 249 1,868 1,152 
Oct, 9.... 712 668 226 842 2,092 1 238 
Oct. 10.... 526 664 448 227 2,101 1,564 














Totals ..3,093 3,156 2,241 1,846 11,336 7,185 





The total imports of foreign cotton in- 
to the United States in 1921 amounted to 
277,897 bales, compared with 599,989 in 
1920 and 350,716 in 1919. Over half of 
our imports come from Egypt, the 
amount reaching 145,787 bales in 1°21; 
359,789 in 1920 and 172,971 in 1919. 
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TROUBLE! TROUBLE! 


The milling business is becoming a 
matter of transportation. For the mo- 
ment this overshadows any consideration 
of whether it is possible to sell flour or 
not. As a matter of fact, it is not easy 
to sell flour, but, after all, what does 
that matter if'cars cannot be secured to 
move it after it is sold? Operation of 
the mills seems about to be determined 
as much by ability to get cars and wheat 
is to make sales. 

One Toledo miller sums up the whole 
situation by saying that there is nothing 
the matter with the milling business ex- 
cept “the trouble to sell flour, the trouble 
to get wheat, the trouble to get sacks, 
the trouble to get coal, the trouble to 
sell foreign exchange, the trouble to get 
cars, and the trouble to get shipments 
through, once they are made.” That 
seems to be enough “trouble,” and it will 
be noticed that it nearly all hinges and 
turns on the transportation situation. 

The administration of the railroads 
will probably be blamed, but back of that 
is governmental meddling with business, 
and particularly with that of the rail- 
roads and failure to give them protec- 
tion, for a number of years past. The 
present situation is the logical outgrowth 
of what has gone before, and the United 
States government is vastly more to 
blame than the railroads. 

embargoes on freight movement were 
lifted this week, in spite of the conges- 
tion which still exists at eastern ter- 
ininals. The movement of wheat is seri- 
ously affected by the transportation situ- 
ation. These conditions are bringing 
about a change in trade sentiment from 
bearishness to bullishness. It is now felt 
that transportation conditions, rather 
than the statistical position of wheat, 
may have the determining influence in 
making prices. 





THE WEEK’S MILLING 


There is little to be said ‘about the 
milling business this week, aside -from 
what has been featured above on trans- 
portation conditions. Some millers say 
business is “rotten,”* and some say it is 
fair, but all complain about the scarcity 
of cars and the trouble in getting ship- 
ments through. 

The fact of the matter is that business 
with the mills is rather spotted and un- 
even, and some millers are evidently far- 
ing better than others in making sales. 
Considerable price cutting is going on, 
and within limits it is a question of what 
the mill can get rather than what it 
wants. However, with the increased 
firmness and strength in the wheat mar- 
ket, mill quotations have been more 
steady. 

One of the mills represented at Toledo 
was put in full-time operation again this 
week; another shifted over to its large 
unit, so the production showed some in- 
crease. Domestic business was rather 
slow, with a disposition on the part of 
buyers to hold om, and a manifest reluc- 
tance to make purchases. Buyers are 
evidently not being stampeded or fright- 
ened by* the possibilities of war in the 
Near East. 

Some more export sales were made 
this week, but this business was not par- 
ticipated in by all the exporting mills. 
Offers were too low for some of them to 
accept. Congestion at eastern ports, and 
the increasing uncertainty of getting 
shipments through in time to make cer- 
tain steamers or sailings may put some- 





thing of a damper on this business. Most 
of these sales are made for shipment at 
seaboard at a certain time, last half Oc- 
tober, for example, and hence the risk 
involved in a bad transportation situa- 
tion. 

It is impossible for mills to accumu- 
late’ any considerable amount of’ orders 
ahead. The report of an 800-bbl Ohio 
mill that it had -unfilled-sales, -Oct.- 1,-of 
21,482 bbls is quite exceptional, although 
this mill makes both soft and hard wheat 
flours, and that is a great help. An 
miller who has 30 days’ bookings ahe 
on the basis of full-time running, is to 
be congratulated. His position would 
seem to be more comfortable thaiis or- 
dinarily the case. 

The movement of wheat is restricted, 
and millers are beginning to feel some 
concern aboyt getting enough soft wheat 
to take care of their business. No. 2 red 
has advanced from 5c over to 9c over at 
Chicago this week. The reason for this 
is that the wheat is not coming in. No. 2 
red is now selling at: a premium over 
hard winters. 

Toledo millers were bidding $1.091, 
for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate points, 
Oct. 6. The flour output increased to 74 
per cent of capacity. Soft winter wheat 
standard patent was quoted at $540@ 
5.70, local springs $6.25@6.45, local _Kan- 
sas $5.90,—in 98's, f.o.b., Toledo; soft 
winter wheat bran $23@23.75, mixed feed 
$25@25.75, middlings $26.50@27.75. 

The bright spot is. the demand for 
feed and the firmness in prices. 'What- 
ever may be said about feed having ad- 
vanced too fast, the fact remains that 
it is selling readily, and that prices are 
moving up rather than down. A few 
millers say the demand for feed is slow, 
but most report it brisk and heavy, with 
no trouble in selling output. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48,- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output § activity 
Ce Ga rin. ce ncinns sted 35,500 74 
eT | ae Seer 20,500 42% 
TE MAIO <b cd. iecherbecvces 25,700 53% 
TWo years ago .........+6. 26,500 55 
Three years ago ..........++ 42,500 88% 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1921 and 1920: 

No. Capacity Output Pct: 


This week ...... 23 147,960 82,793 56 

Last week ...... 26 141,150 76,237 64 

Year ago ....... 21 133,350 69,416 52 

Two years ago... 29 132,550 80,980 61 
Nores 1° 


William H. Brudi, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
is now representing the Moses Bros. 
Mills, Great Bend, Kansas, in Indiana. 


Lester M. Howard, formerly with 
Henry Raddatz, grain, Toledo, is now 
connected with C. A. King & Co., To- 
ledo. 

Joseph Healey, Indianapolis, Ind., is 
now representing the Consolidated Flour 
Mills Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, in In- 
diana. 


T. A. Linfitt, who is now representing 
Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., Milwaukee, 
Wis., in Ohio, called at this office on 
Oct. 2. 


J. F. Hall, district manager Weber 
Flour Mills Corporation, Salina, Kansas, 
was in Grand Rapids and Detroit, Mich., 
this week. 


The many friends of David Anderson, 
president National Milling Co., Toledo, 
will be glad to learn that he is out once 
more, after being confined to the house 


for ‘about two weeks: on account. of an 
attack of the flu. 

F. W. Burton, formerly with the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, - is 
now representing Bernhard Stern & 
Sons, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis., in Michigan. 

According to report of: Secretary Tan- 
ner, of the Ohio Millers’ State Associa- 
tion, Oct. 3, prices being paid farmers 
by mills for wagon wheat showed a 
range of 90c@$1.10. 

Cyrus S. Coup, vice president North- 
western Elevator & Mill Co., Toledo, is 
in the East on a business trip, and ex- 
pects to visit New York, Baltimore and 
Washington before returning. 


At a meeting of the executive commit- 
tee of the Ohio Millers’ State Associa- 
tion, at Columbus, it was decided to 
hold the fall meeting at Columbus,. Nov. 
14-15, headquarters to be ‘announced 
later. 

“It is anticipated that the strike of lake 
seamen, and the consequent delayed 
movement of coal via the lakes to Du- 
luth, might result in a greater supply 
being available for Ohio industries. 
However, lake movement appears to be 
continuing and Ohio industries are still 
having difficulty in getting coal. 

The Indiana Millers’ Association ° is 
conducting a campaign to increase its 
membership. Each member is pledged 
to secure mills in his immediate vicin- 
ity not now members. Edgar H. Evans, 
of the Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, se- 
cured the first application, being that of 
the Richmond Rollef. Mill & Elevator'Co. 


W. C. Weir, formerly connected with 
the Indianapolis, Ind., branch of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co.,-Minneapolis, and 
later with the Thomas Page Milling Co., 
Topeka, Kansas, is now representing the 
Weber Flour Mills Corporation, Salina, 
Kansas, in Kentucky and West Virginia, 
working under the jurisdiction of the 
Toledo district sales office. ‘ 


John J.:Morken has been engaged as 
sales. manager of.the David Stott Flour 
Mills, Inc., Detroit, Mich. He was for- 
merly connected with various mills, -in- 
cluding the William Kelly Milling Co. 
Hutchinson, Kansas, Wells-Abbott-Nie- 
man Co., Schuyler, Neb., and Bernhard 
Stern & Sons, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis., and 
has extensive field experience. 


The William Hayden Milling Co., Te- 
cumseh, Mich., has recently installed a 
modern hydroelectric plant, and will sell 
surplus power in several adjoining towns. 
The enieue feature of the plant is the 
fact that it is an automatic control type, 
and is protected by thermo-relay, cen- 
trifugal and pressure switches, making it 
necessary for an attendant to visit the 
plant only once during the day. Opera- 
tion to date has been very successful, 
and has exceeded its guaranty. 


Announcement was issued to the trade 
Oct. 2 of the continuation of the firm 
of W. H.. Morehouse & Co., grain and 
seed, Toledo; which was recently discon- 
tinued owing to the death of Frank W. 
Annin, owner and manager. The busi- 
ness will be continued by William H. 
Annin, who was associated with his fa- 
ther in the firm for 10 years, and C. M. 
Saunders, formerly of the C. M. Saun- 
ders Co. and, the Saunders-Weider Co., 
Huntington, W. Va., and the Ashland 
(Ky.) Trading Co., and more recently 
engaged in the brokerage business in 
Grand Rapids, Mich., and Toledo, Ohio. 





EVANSVILLE 


EvansvitteE, Inp., Oct. 7.—Improve- 
ment in demand, both domestic and ex- 
port, was noted by Evansville millers this 
week. Prices have held pretty steady 
notwithstanding the fluctuations at Chi- 
cago. Orders have. been larger, and there 
has been evidence of depletion in stocks. 
Export demand has increased somewhat. 

Evansville is not having the transpor- 
tation difficulties noted at other points. 
There has been a renewal of labor dis- 
turbances in railroad shop districts, but 
nothing really sensational has happened. 
Two of the trunk lines in Evansville have 
not accepted the plan of settlement for 
their shopmen made by other roads, and 
nonunion men are being employed. Bom- 
barding homes with bricks and assaulting 
men going to and from work is the ex- 
tent of the trouble reported. The roads 
have practically full forces at work, and 
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trains are running on nearly schedule 
time. 

Flour quotations for the week end, 
f.o.b., Evansville, in 98-lb sacks, carload 
lots: best patent, $6.75@7.25; straights, 
$5.75@6.35; Kansas hard, $4.25@6,50; 
clears, in jutes, firsts $4@4.50, seconds 
$3.50@4. 

Millfeed continues in strong demand, 
with millers unable to fill orders that 
come in increasing quantities from all 
over the country, due in large part to the 
drouth that has been widespread. Quo- 
tations for the week end, f.o.b., Evans- 
ville, in 100-lb sacks, carload lots: bran, 
$22 ton; mixed feed, $26; shorts, $29. 


NOTES 


John L. Igleheart has been elected to 
a vice presidency in the Ohio Valley 
Improvement Association, which is pro- 
moting the construction of locks and 
dams in the Ohio River. 


- Indiana farmers who have permitted 
wild onions or garlic to get the better of 
their wheat fields are paying the cost of 
their negligence.. Purdue University has 
sent out a squad of men over the state to 
teach them how to eradicate the evil. 
Much of the wheat that has been infested 
with garlic will prove of no value except 
as chicken feed. 
W. W. Ross. 


GEORGIA 


Attanta, Ga., Oct. 7.—The flour trade 
continues dull and narrow, but some small 
lots are being sold to meet immediate 
needs. Many merchants and jobbers have 
good stocks on hand. As result of the 
dull trade it is reported that most of the 
flour mills in the West are operating only 
part time, which has increased the price 
of wheat millfeed. While demand for 
millfeed is moderate, stocks are small and 
prices strong. 

Cottonseed meal prices are steady and 
firm at $34 for 7 per cent meal, but de- 
mand is only moderate. A few feeders 
are in the market to work off surplus 
live stock to the early fall market. 

Middle Georgia oil mills are beginning 
to operate, but cottonseed is not being 
offered freely by the farmers. 

Hay receipts continue light. Alfalfa 
is very scarce, and prices high, but tim- 
othy and clover are steady, with prices 
about unchanged. Demand is small, and 
stocks about in keeping therewith. 

J. Horge Ticner. 


NASHVILLE 

NasHvILiE, Tenn., Oct. 7.—Flour de- 
mand from the Southeast has been quiet 
this week. New sales have been unusual- 
ly light, being confined to scattering of- 
fers for quick shipment. Specifications 
are holding up satisfactorily, and mills 
are able to run better than 60 per cent 
of capacity. 

The transportation situation in the 
South is showing improvement. Rail- 
roads are able to furnish cars with more 
promptness, and shipments of grain are 
coming through with less delay. The 
improvement in the West has been de- 
cidedly noticeable, where the delays in 
movement were of a serious character 
several weeks ago. No active renewal of 
flour buying is anticipated immediately 
under the uncertainty in the wheat mar- 
ket and unsettled condition of world af- 
fairs. 

Flour prices have moved within a nar- 
row range, and at the close were sub- 
stantially as follows: best or short soft 
winter wheat patent, 98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b., 
Ohio River points, $7@7.40; standard or 
regular patent, $6@6.25; straight patent, 
$5.50@5.80; first clears, $4.25@4.75. 

Rehandlers report trade quiet, with. a 
fair lot of small orders. Prices: spring 
wheat first patent, 98 lbs, cotton, deliv- 
ered at Nashville, $7@7.25; hard winter 
wheat short patent, $6@6.25. 

Wheat PD have been fairly well 
maintained. Mills are able to get sup- 
plies to meet all demands, with less 
transportation difficulty. No. 2 red, with 
bill, is quoted at $1.27@1.30 bu, deliv- 
ered, Nashville. 

Millfeed continues strong, continued 
dry weather having increased demand. 
Some mills are oversold. Prices: soft 
winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, f.o.b., 
Ohio River points, $28@26; standard 
middlings or shorts, $28@32. 

Corn meal is quiet. Prices: bolted 
meal, in sacks, per 100 lbs, f.o.b., Ohio 
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River points, $1.55@1.60; unbolted, $1.50 
@1.55. 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output by Nashville and southeastern 
mills, in barrels, as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller: 
Fiour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 
This week ......- 193,980 124,204 64.02 
Last week .....++ 192,930 122,382 63.3 
Year ago ....+0.. 206,130 123,128 59 
Two years ago.... 196,530 119,061 60.6 


Three years ago...218,190 185,030 84.8 


STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Oct. 7 Sept. 30 
Flour, DbIB .....eeseeeee 31,600 30,500 
Wheat, bus ...eeesenees 120,000 176,000 
Corn, DUB cccccccccccece 84,000 71,400 
Oats, DUB ..ccceceseeees 238,000 197,300 


NOTES 

Charles D. Jones, R. W. Hale, S. S. 
Kerr and Harry Williams represented 
the Nashville Grain Exchange at the 
Grain Dealers’ National Association con- 
vention at New Orleans. 

L. C. Ewing, president and organizer 
of the Cereal Milis Co., Louisvilie, Ky., 
died recently, aged 57 years. Mr. wing 
was a prominent figure in Louisvilie 
business, and was known as one of the 
largest corn millers in the country. 

Joun Lerrer. 





VIRGINIA 

Norroitk, Va., Oct. 7.—The past week 
has been featureless, so far as the flour 
trade is concerned. Quotations have been 
held within a narrow range, and there 
has been nothing in the general situation 
to warrant anxiety on the part of buyers. 
Sales have been limited to occasional car- 
load lots. Freight has been moving with 
its old-time regularity, and shipments 
have been reported moving normally. 
Michigan and Uhio top patents are quoted 
at $6@6.25, and standard patents at $5.50 
@5.85. Kansas and other hard wheat 
flours held a little more firmly, patents 
being quoted at $6.80@7.30, and stand- 
ards at $6.25@6.75. Northwestern springs 
are offered at $7.25@7.50, with advertised 
brands 50@75c more. 

Feed prices again advanced this week, 
and business has been somewhat brisk. 
Bran is quoted at $26.85@28, standard 
middlings at $28.50@z9, and flour mid- 
dlings at $31@33. 

NOTES 

Henry Barton, Suffolk, feed and flour 
broker, was here this week. 

A. C. Webb, of the Soyco Mills, Green- 
ville, Ohio, was in Norfolk this week call- 
ing on the trade. 

W. R. Meech, manager Norfolk branch 
of the Lyon & Greenieaf Co., is in Ligo- 
nier, Ind., visiting the company’s mill, 
and will go on to Grand Rapids, his old 
home. He expects to be absent for two 
weeks, 

Josern A. Lesuie. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Dvtutn, Minn., Oct. 9.—No particular 
change in the attitude of flour buyers 
was evident last week. Sentiment was 
possibly a little more favorable to buying 
on breaks in the price of wheat, but lower 


prices seem to be the expectation of users.- 


Interest in the market is largely confined 
to those whose supplies are getting down 
to the point where replenishment is neces- 
sary. A fair domestic demand for first 
clear was reported, and second clear, 
which has been dragging for some time, 
found some improvemeut in demand from 
export sources. 

The transportation problem is begin- 
ning to be felt by millers. One mill here 
reports that it is having trouble in making 
eastern deliveries because of difficulties in 
getting cars. The immense volume of all 
kinds of business is proving too much for 
the railroads, and the movement is gen- 
erally believed to be just getting started. 

The durum mill had a fair demand, 
although the transportation situation is 
restricting its opportunities. The trade 

nerally is looking for prices to work 
ower, and is not committing itself very 
far ahead. 

Rye flour business is getting smaller in 
volume. Some inquiry from the East was 


received, but no business resulted from it. 
Buying was only by the home trade. 
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Bran and middlings are reported in 
active demand, a the market is 
strengthening. The mills cannot supply 
the call, and are busy grinding and de- 
livering on old contracts. Other feeds 
are also wanted, with the mills having 
nothing to offer. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Fiour Pct. of 
output activity 
This week ..cccccccccccccs 25,960 70 
Last week ....cccscscccecs 28,876 78 
Last Year ..c.ccccccscccecs 17,010 46 
Two Years AGO ...sceseeees 15,630 42 


NOTES 

H. F. Salyards, president of the Duluth 
Board of Trade, was in Chicago today. 

W. M. McCarthy, of the International 
Grain Co., was here from Minneapolis 
today. 

Durum futures have shown fair activ- 
ity, but spring is in a rut and practically 








asking as high as $1,500 per day for delay 
beyond 72 hours. 
Receipts of flour from interior mills 


for transport down the lakes were heavy 
last month, and shipping was correspond- 
ingly heavy. The embargo in the East 
will probably have the effect of slowing 
up the movement somewhat, although 
millers undoubtedly gain by relieving the 
railroads to the extent of the water haul 
to Buffalo. 


During September, receipts of coal at 
Duluth were 1,495,040 tons, but only 10,- 
617 were anthracite. For the season to 
Sept. 30, receipts have been 1,987,052 
tons, of which 14,960 were hard coal 
screenings and 21,179 hard coal. The 
movement during October will probably 
be considerably heavier, for anthracite 
will be coming in much better volume. 


Receipts of wheat have slowed up and 
demand has fallen off. The mills want 


George A. Zabriskie, New York City 
Elected a Director of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 


no one interested in it. Rye contracts 
have also slowed down. 


Board of Trade members will vote 
Thursday on proposed reductions in the 
commission rates on rye to a minimum of 
lc per bu and on corn of 4c per bu. 


F. T. Hurley, of the Occident Elevator 
Co., Minneapolis, has arrived in Duluth 
to make his home and represent the com- 
pany here. He has applied for member- 
ship in the Board of Trade, and will open 
an office at once. 


William Clarke Reid, of McConnell & 
Reid, Glasgow, Scotland, was in Duluth, 


Friday, the guest of A. L. Goodman, of 
the Duluth Universal Milling Co. He 
left here for Minneapolis, and will visit 


the Southwest and West. 


The water rate on wheat, Duluth to 
Buffalo, the past week has fluctuated be- 
tween 5¥%4c and 7c per bu. Today some 
business was placed at 5 %c in cases 
where the party chartering guaranteed 
prompt unloading. Con n at Buffalo 
is badly disturbing the hess of mov- 
<< All vessels are demanding 
embargo clauses in their charters, some 





top grades and the elevators show a little 
inclination for them, but the lower class 
sells slowly. Prices are now being quoted 
only on No. 1 dark northern track and 
to arrive. In durum wheat the condition 
is a little better, demand being somewhat 
more pronounced and buyers taking it 
more readily. 

Grain men are aroused over the fact 
that Canadian grain can move into Buf- 
falo without permit and monopolize space 
there to the disadvantage of American 
arg but American grain canot move 

to Montreal without permit. Protests 
against this condition have been made to 
various government agencies, and demand 
made that treatment similar to that ac- 
corded to American grain be extended 
to Canadian grain. é 
F, G. Carson. 





STALE BREAD IN BALTIMORE 
BattirmorE, Mp., Oct. 10.—(Special 
Telegram)—It is said that the leading 
bakers of Baltimore have mutually 
agreed not to take back any more stale 
or unsold bread on or after today, un- 
der penalty of $100 per oven. The abuse, 
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which was prohibited during the war 
period, has since grown until it has be- 
come an intolerable nuisance and tax. 


Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





NEW PILLSBURY DIRECTOR 


George A. Zabriskie Elected to Directorate 
of Minneapolis Company—Served as 
National Flour Distributor 





At the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
held in Minneapelis on Oct. 10, George 
A. Zabriskie, of New York City, was elect- 
ed a director of the company. Mr. 
Zabriskie has spent practically all of his 
business life in the New York flour trade, 
and most of it as the representative of 
the Pillsbury company there. He en- 
tered the trade as a boy in the office of 
G. W. Smith, then the eastern represen- 
tative for the Pillsbury-Washburn Flour 
Mills Co. After an apprenticeship in 
the office, he travelled through New York 
state and New England selling Pillsbury’s 
Best, and subsequently took over the 
entire management of the New York 
office, 

On Dec. 15, 1917, Mr. Zabriskie was 
appointed national flour distributor by 
the United States Food Administration. 
In February, 1919, he was elected presi- 
dent of the United States Sugar Equali- 
zation Board, and for more than two 
years he devoted nearly all his time to 
the public service in connection with 
these two offices. In the summer of 1919 
he received the cross of the Order of the 
Crown from the King of Belgium. 

No one in the eastern flour trade is 
better known, or has a wider circle of 
warm friends, than Mr. Zabriskie. He 
has for years been prominent in the 
work of the New York Produce Ex- 
change, but his influence has been felt 
far beyond the limits of the city in 
which his business career has largely 
centered. Alike through his recognized 
ability and through his generous and en- 
thusiastic personality, he has won an un- 
questioned position among the leaders in 
the eastern flour trade. 

His election as a director of the com- 
pany with which he has so long been con- 
nected marks not only a well-deserved 
recognition for him, but also another and 
an exceedingly important step in the ex- 
pansion of the activities of the Pillsbury 
company. The acquisition last spring of 
the 3,000-bbl mill at Atchison, Kansas, 
which is already in full operation, and 
the announcement two weeks ago of the 
plan for building a 7,000-bbl mill at Buf- 
falo, have been other notable events in 
the company’s history during the year. 
Mr. Zabriskie’s election as a director is 
closely in line with these steps toward a 
greater development and expansion of 
the company’s business, and it is felt 
that in his new capacity he will be a 
still greater asset to the company in the 
extension of its activities in the East 
than he has been during the many years 
when he has served the company with 
such conspicuous efficiency as its New 
York representative. 





PUBLIC HEARINGS IN GRAIN INQUIRY 


Wasuincton, D. C., Oct. 7.—The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, which is con- 
ducting an inquiry into the grain trade 
in response to a resolution of the United 
States Senate, announces that commis- 
sioners Victor Murdock, John F. Nugent, 
Huston Thompson, and Vernon W. Van 
Fleet will hold a series of public con- 
ferences with representative grain men 
at Washington, New York and Chicago. 
The Washington conference will be held 
in the commission’s offices on Tuesday, 
Oct. 3, at 10 a.m., followed by the New 
York conference on Oct. 6-7, and the 
Chicago conference Oct. 10-16. 

These conferences are for the purpose 
of obtaining information pertinent to 
that part of the Senate resolution call- 
ing for “all the facts concerning market 
manipulations, if any, in connection with 
large export transactions, or otherwise.” 

The facts concerning the slump in 
grain prices during the last six months 
of 1920 after future trading in’ wheat 
was restored, as well as the reasons for 
the severe fluctuations in the price of 
May futures of 1921 and 1922, will be 


inquired into. 
JoHN Marrinan. 
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October 11, 1922 
TROUBLES IN ENGLAND 


(Continued from page 153.) 
will be restricted to England and Wales. 
Its extension to Scotland and/or Ireland 
can be considered at a later date. 

3. The detailed estimates for 1922, for 
England and Wales only, are as follows, 
in sacks of 280 lbs: 
> ity, 1922 (England 
er pres Serer khaae me 40,132,000 
a 1983 Sateibthvashee 30,612,190 
Quantity exported oversea and 

to Scotland and Ireland (av- 


erage 1912-16) ....--+++++- 2,100,969 
Excess quantity to be exported 
In 1922 weccccesceccecceeee ? 
32,713,159 
Less imports retained in Eng- 
land and Wales ....+.ee+«+ 2,160,250 
30,552,909 
Estimated excess potential ca- 
pacity im 1922 ....eeesereeeeees 9,579,091 


4, Potential capacity (“existing in 
possibility, not in fact”) is computed as 
follows: Nominal capacity per hour 
stated in sacks multiplied by 6,350 hours 
(127 hours per week multiplied by 50 
weeks equals 6,350 hours per annum). 

5. Stocks of flour held by English and 
Welsh millers were slightly less on June 
30 than on Jan. 1, 1922. The actual out- 
put of the mills during that period was, 
as nearly as may be, the quantity de- 
livered. The committee recognizes that 
the flour made by all mills will not, over 
any moderately long period, exceed the 
quantity delivered, and that the present 
bad position is due to the fact that the 
quantity pressed on the market exceeds 
by a large percentage the quantity actu- 
ally required. From these considera- 
tions it follows that the position would 
not be remedied by a reduction of pres- 
ent or recent output, but by a control of 
potential output. 

6. The remedy appears to lie in mak- 
ing the quantity of flour offered bear 
some reasonably close relation to the 
quantity required. 

7. Since 1914 some firms have lost 
trade, some have increased their output. 
The former, or most of them, are striv- 
ing to regain lost trade; the latter are 
fighting to retain their gains or extend 
them. These efforts are spoiling the re- 
sults obtained by all. It is suggested 
that an accommodation between contend- 
ing parties is likely to be profitable to all 
concerned, and that such arrangements 
would enable the industry to act as a unit 
against imported flour. 

8. The very large difference between 
potential output, as defined in clause 
and actual output is minimized by the 
following considerations: 

(a) Since the introduction of a week’s 
holiday per annum to operatives, in ad- 
dition to public holidays, many or most 
mills are not operated 6,350 hours per 
annum, 

(b) Many country mills find it unde- 
sirable to run full time in*the summer 
months. 

(c) Water mills, subject to floods or 
short water, work much less than 6,350 
hours per annum. 

(d) Many mills find it more profitable 
to work on a two-shift or single-shift 
system than on a three-shift system. 

The difference can be further mini- 
mized: 

(e) By the purchase and closing of 
superfluous or redundant mills, more par- 
ticularly of those which contain old or 
obsolete machinery, or mills which are 
badly situated in relation to their sup- 
plies of raw material or to the disposal 
of their finished products. 

(f) By the cessation of milling on 
Sundays and week ends. 

9. For relatively full information con- 
cerning the scheme for insuring output, 
and the later scheme for purchasing su- 
perfluous mills, reference should: be made 
to clauses 18, 14 and 15 of the full re- 
port. For the purposes of this synopsis, 
made in view of the council’s recom- 
mendation of a scheme combining these 
two sets of proposals, it is sufficient to 
provide this summary of them. 

10. A limited company would be 
established, to exist for a minimum num- 
ber of years. Its principal functions 
would be to insure output, and to pur- 
chase, close and sell mills. Its income 
would be derived from an “original pre- 
mium” to be devoted exclusively to the 
provision of a reserve or guaranty fund 
ultimately returnable to all contributors 





_ portunities for increasin 
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who observe the terms of membership, 
and from current premiums representing 
a specified amount, say 6d or Is per sack 
of actual output. 

1l. Each policy holder would have to 
provide certified information as to: 


(a) His output in some specified 
period, either post-control or pre-war, or 
an average of two periods, one pre-war 
and one post-control, to be used as a basis 
for arriving at his registered output. 

(b) Any excess milling capacity he may 
possess beyond his registered output. 

12. The sum of registered outputs so 
ascertained would probably exceed the 
actual requirements of the country, and 
the governing body would have to order 
a flat reduction of registered output, so 
that the actual permissible output should 
be slightly in excess of requirements. 

13. The company would, as favorable 
opportunities present themselves, pur- 
chase and close superfluous mills. This 
would provide opportunities for an in- 
crease in the permissible output of the 
remaining mills. Further, as the demand 
for home made flour increased, say, as 
a result of increased population, or as 
imports of flour diminished, other op- 
the permissible 
output would arise. Such increase would 
be hypothecated in various ways, e.g., in 
restoring outputs, reduced as indicated in 
paragraph 12, and in due course to mill- 
ers possessing registered excess capaci- 
ties. 

14. A policy holder whose deliveries 
exceeded his permissible output would, 
within a small limit, pay an increased pre- 
mium to the company, and, beyond that 
limit, a large increase in premium. 

15. A policy holder whose output fell 
below his permissible output by a quan- 
tity not exceeding, say, 20 per cent of the 
latter, would receive compensation on 
such shortage. The O’Hagan scheme of 
1913 proposed that this amount should 
be 3s per sack. Under existing conditions 
it would have to be increased, and prob- 
ably varied from time to time, so that 
on an average of the industry, a miller 
would prefer to accept theecompensation 
to selling flour at prices returning, after 
deducting the expense of sale pm trans- 
port and other avoidable expenses, an 
amount of gross profit less than the com- 
pensation. 

16. Policy holders would be debarred 
from directly increasing the potential 
output of the country, but the company 
would be at liberty, after a specified 
period of time, to buy and sell the right 
to registered output of any policy holder 
under certain conditions. 

17. Provisions would have to be formu- 
lated dealing with the case of (a) mill- 
ers who factored flour, and (b) millers 
who have mixed flour during the period 
chosen for the purpose of fixing standard 
output. 

18. In order.to increase the deliveries 
of the policy holders and to reduce its 
liabilities under its policies, the executive 
committee of the company may make spe- 
cial arrangements to compensate some 
policy holders in such way as it, the 
executive committee, may deem fit, for 
any loss made by such policy holder, by 
reason of selling against competitors who 
are not policy holders of the company, 
or from over-sea competition. 

19. If the company be wound up, the 
guaranty fund shall be distributed “pro 
rata” to the then members of the com- 
pany, and at stated intervals any sur- 
plus funds shall be returned to the con- 
tributors. It is believed that the cost of 
providing compensation under the con- 
ditions specified will be small. 

The cost of providing against loss on 
the purchase, dismantling and resale of 
mills cannot at this stage be estimated, 
for so much will depend on the number 
of mills offered, and on the number 
which the company may deem it desir- 
able to buy in the interest of the remain- 
ing policy holders. The committee thinks 
that the total cost involved, arising main- 
ly from the elimination of superfluous 
mills, will be small in relation to the ad- 
vantages to be gained. It cannot be gain- 
said that the average cost of manufac- 
turing flour will be substantially reduced, 
if the mills in operation can be worked 
to, or more nearly to, their most eco- 
nomical output, and such economies alone 
may be equal to the final net cost to the 
industry in its concentrated form. 


C. F. G. Rarxes. 
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I attended a party where the guests 
were mostly Swedes, and they danced 
a dance called the mazurka,—not once 
but any number of times successively. 
A very blond man with pale blue eyes 
and evening dress trimmed with braid 
seemed to be directing the festival and 
to him bearing my simple question I 
went: “Don’t you,” I said, “dance any- 
thing but the mazurka? Don’t you ever 
waltz, or one-step?” “No,” he said look- 
ing sadly at the floor, “we yust mazurka, 
mazurka, mazurka.” 

Another dance; a flapper dance with 
bobbed hair and the rest of it and a mid- 
dle aged man toyed with the question I 
had asked, albeit in a slightly different 
form. Approaching a blasé youth of 
eighteen, he said, “Don’t you ever do 
anything but jazz?” And the youth ex- 
haling a cloud of smoke replied, “We 
only jazz.” 

The dreamy waltz! Observe the dizzy 
gyrations of the man who does not jazz; 
remark the pump handle action of his 
left arm; like centipede’s his busy feet— 
“Oh mother must I dance like that when 
I grow old?” inquires the little one. 

Within the sylvan dell eurythmic Isa- 
dora dances in her abbreviated costume, 
and when the hurdy-gurdy comes to Mac- 
dougal Street in spring the children will 
improvise joyous little dances of their 
own. The haunting music of the minuet 
with harp and deep bassoon; the folk 
dance in which the peasants kick each 
other; dance halls for counterjumpers; 
jigs, Highland flings (with bagpipes), 
Virginia reels, fandangos, the farandole 
of southern France—what matters it the 
time or tune if people dance? 


* *# 


According to Ellery Rand, in the New 
York Times, skirts are long, hair is long 
and dancing grows more _ temperate. 
“Short skirts still linger, of course, 
quite a lot of them, and more than quite 
short, many of them. But they are left- 
overs. The change was so sudden, for 
all the warning they’d had, that many 
were caught unawares; also there were 
stubborn unbelievers. And their unbe- 
lief is suitably punished as they walk, 
not draped, but merely and _ briefly 
dressed. The man-milliners of Paris, 
London and New York determine how 
simple-minded multitudes of males are 
to be vamped each season. By these 
arbiters of the elegancies, to whom per- 
haps more than to herself woman owes 
her reputation for infinite variety, it 
has been decided that she who has been 
so frank and boyish ever since the war 
is from now ah oy a while) to be ob- 
viously artful. Her dress is to be super- 
sophisticated, and she must assume a 
new sophistication of manner to match 
the new dress. Bobbed hair must go as 
soon as it can grow.” 


“Grouse fever,’ like “buck fever,” 
paralyzes the hunter. Here is a man 
who missed the chance of a lifetime to 
bag the winged bird but made up for it 
twenty years later. J. Carlisle Lord re- 
lates the story in the New York Evening 
Post as follows: “To shoot a grouse is 
the ambition of all upland sportsmen. 
Many a trip has the sportsman made 
for grouse, without success. Once, near 
Greenwood Lake, he had his chance. It 
was noon and the woods were still. 
Shafts of golden sunlight flickered 
through the trees. Suddenly a big cock 
grouse began to drum. Turning, the 
sportsman saw the bird in an opening 
not twenty yards away. For some min- 
utes the drumming continued, then, 
leisurely, the grouse got up, flying direct- 
ly over the gunner. 

“Here was the opportunity of a life- 
time. But instead of firing the city 
sportsman had an attack of “grouse 
fever.” There he sat powerless to raise 
the gun until the bird had vanished. 
The remembrance of that trip filled the 
sportsman with remorse and a deter- 
mination never to have a recurrence of 
such inaction, when brain and muscle 
failed to co-ordinate. 


“Last armistice day the sportsman 
went to the same place, after an in- 
terval of almost twenty years, the pic- 
ture of the grouse he did not shoot still 
in his mind. Birds were scarce. Even 
a friendly native trudging in rubber 
boots said he had been out for six hours 
and had put up only two, both out of 
range. The outlook was discouraging. 
Choosing a ledge of rocks overlooking 
a noisy Teouh, its water cold as ice, with 
a clear view over a valley in one direc- 
tion and the lake in the other, the hunter 
began to eat his lunch. Into his mind 
flashed a picture which had appeared in 
a sporting magazine of a man wading up 
a stream, shooting grouse as they flew 
above. The sportsman wondered if the 
picture of grouse flying over a stream 
would come true in this case. 

“Just then, above the noisy chatter of 
the stream, two shots rang out, followed 
by a third. Sandwich in mouth, for no 
time must be lost, he swung around, as if 
on a chair, picking up his gun and slip- 
ping the safety catch to cock both bar- 
rels. Towards the lake came a grouse, 
flying as fast as a teal duck. The bird 
hesitated a fraction of a second whether 
to fly across stream into the woods or 
continue down stream. It chose the 
brook, The hunter had just time to raise 
his gun, aim in the direction of the 
grouse, and press the right trigger. A 
rush of wings, and the sportsman ducked, 
fearing the bird would strike him in his 
face. The grouse, shot in the head and 
neck, fell fifteen feet away, on a ledge, 
blending with the leaves. The bird was 
about twelve years old, unusually large, 
and had undoubtedly presented itself as 
target for many gunners.” 

* # 


Paul Kester, brother of the late 
Vaughan Kester, is author of the adap- 
tation of Kistermaeckers and Delarde’s 
play, “The Woman of Bronze,” in which 
Margaret Anglin is appearing again this 
season. Mr. Kester wrote “The Coun- 
tess Roudine” in collaboration with Mrs. 
Fiske for Mme. Modjeska; “Zamar,” 
produced by Salvini, who also appeared 
in his “Student of Salamca”; “What 
Dreams May Come” and a new version 
of “Guy Mannering”—both produced 
by Mme. Janauschek. With Vaughan 
Kester he wrote “The Cousin of the 
King”; his “Eugene Aram” was pro- 
duced by Walker Whiteside. “Sweet 
Nell of Old Drury,” written in 1900, was 
produced by Julia Neilson and Fred 
Terry at the Globe Theatre in London. 
In America “Sweet Nell of Old Drury” 
was given by Mlle. Rhea and Ada Rehan, 
in Australia by Nellie Stewart and in 
the Orient by Matheson Lang. Kester 
has written plays for Julia Marlowe, 
Mrs. Langtry, Bertha Galland and 
Annie Russell. For E. H. Sothern he 
made a dramatization of “Don Quixote” 
in something like three weeks. “The 
Woman in Bronze” is his second play 
for Miss Anglin who appeared in his 
“Beverly’s Balance” a few years ago in 
New York. Some of Kester’s other plays 
are “The Bill Toppers,” “The Lady in 
the Case,” “The Love of a King” (orig- 


inally “Friend Hannah”), “Queen Fiem- 
etta” with Mildred Aldrich from the 
French of Catule Mendes, “The Cava- 
lier” with George Middleton, and “When 
Knighthood Was in Flower.” 

“His Own Country,” a novel written by 
Paul Kester in 1918 or thereabouts, was 
not, as the title might suggest, a war- 


time romance but a book dealing un- 
sparingly with the race question in the 
South. Familiar with both sides of the 
Mason and Dixon’s line, the author stat- 
ed a modern condition and then followed 
to a logical conclusion the plight of the 
new negro in the Old Dominion. One otf 
the most dramatic scenes in the story is 
that of the good people of Weyanoke, 
Virginia, about to welcome % resident of 
Montreal, who has purchased one of 
their estates through correspondence, and 
their discovery upon his arrival that the 
“Canadian” is an ex-slave of Weyanoke: 
an arrogant and wealthy negro with a 
white wife. R. E 
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Canada—Crop Year Exports 
Exports of grain and flour from Caneda 
during the crop years ended Aug. 31, 1922 
and 1921, via United States and Canadian 
seaboard ports, as reported by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics: 


WHEAT, BUS 


1921-22 
15,968,169 


1920-21 


To— 
49,213,551 


United States 
United Kingdom— 
Via U. 8S. ports 83,015,124 
Via Canadian ports.. 29,279,556 
Other countries— 
Via U. 8. ports 16,994,342 
Via Canadian ports... 13,292,566 


168,549,757 136,173,785 


WHEAT FLOUR, BBLS 


1921-22 
679,299 


21,571,055 
13,183,301 


32,621,955 
19,583,923 





1920-21 
United States 1,257,139 
United Kingdom— 

Via U. 8. ports 

Via Canadian ports.. 
Other countries— 

Via U. 8. ports 

Via Canadian ports.. 


1,465,559 
2,159,866 


1,895,165 
2,692,264 


629,539 
1,374,457 


1,136,252 
1,475,609 





Totals 7,878,589 6,886,560 


TOTALS, WHEAT AND FLOUR, BUS 
1921-22 1920-21 

19,025,015 64,870,677 
United Kingdom— 


Via U. 8. ports ..... 91,643,366 28,166,071 

Via Canadian ports.. 41,395,744 22,902,698 
Other countries— 

Via U. S, ports ..... 22,107,476 35,454,880 

Via Canadian ports.. 19,932,806 25,768,979 


+++. 194,004,407 167,163,305 


OATS, BUS 


1921-22 
2,121,049 


8,018,685 
9,062,924 


2,065,210 
5,770,380 


To— 
United States 





Totals 


1920-21 


To— 
2,871,473 


United States ........ 
United Kingdom— 

Via U. 8S. ports ..... 

Via Canadian ports.. 
Other countries— 

Via U. 8. ports 

Via Canadian ports.. 


4,775,453 
21,067,556 





27,038,248 28,714,482 


BARLEY, BUS 


1921-22 
16,629 


Totals 


To— 1920-21 
United States 
United Kingdom— 

Via U. 8S. ports 

Via Canadian ports.. 
Other countries— 

Via U. 8S. ports 

Via Canadian ports.. 


+ 12,422,161 


RYE, BUS 
To— 1921-22 
United States 89,172 
United Kingdom— 
Via U. 8. ports 
Via Canadian ports.. 
Other countries— 
Via U. 8. ports ..... 
Via Canadian ports.. 


3,754,034 
6,543,506 


593,047 
1,514,935 


3,441,623 
7,372,668 





Totals 10,815,597 


1920-21 
446,525 


2,114,044 eeeveece 
98,3382 F...cevee 


1,671,095 
1,101,815 


1,721,549 
497,913 





4,521,010 


FLAXSEED, BUS 
1921-22 
2,614,386 


1,235 
12,722 


Totals 3,219,435 


1920-21 
United States ........ 2,790,822 
United Kingdom— 

Via U. 8S. ports 

Via Canadian ports.. 
Other countries— 

Via U. 8S, ports .... ° . 

Via Canadian ports.. 43,040 


2,628,363 2,883,862 
Kingdom not listed 





Totals ..ccccccccccce 
*Exports to United 
separately. 


Canada—Flour Exports by Ports 
Exports of wheat flour from Canada dur- 
ing the crop year 1921-22 (Sept. 1 to Aug. 
31), by points of exit, in barrels of 196 lbs: 
r To 
From— Uz. K. U. 8. 
Halifax, N. 8..... 714 eeceee 
Other Nova Sco- 
tia points 
St. John, N. B.... 
Other New Bruns- 
wick points ... 
Montreal, Que. ..1,904,658 
Quebec, Que, .... 8,8 
Coaticook, Que. .. 
Abercorn, Que. .. 
St. John’s, Que... 
St. Armand, Que.. 
Other Quebec 
points 
Cornwall, Ss oe 
Prescott, Ont. ... 
Welland, Ont. ... 
Niagara Falls, 
Ont. 215,980 
Bridgeburg, Ont.. 216,725 79,178 
Western Canada 
(Fort Frances to 
Pacific Coast).. 
Vancouver, B. C.. 
Prince Rupert, 
B. C. 








Others 
533,998 


48,647 
95,715 


142 
623,726 
26 


60,073 
25,904 
2,114 
4,826 


595,941 
69,281 
13,655 
18,366 


1,033 
1,234 


44,421 


307,287 


250,134 
59,350 


28,574 
173,324 


31 


6,041 
115,826 





4,587,129 676,814 2,614,646 





Mexico—Crops 


Grain crops of Mexico, as estimated in the 
fragmentary reports of the Anuario Esta- 
distica Mexicana, by calendar years, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted): 

Wheat Barley Corn Oats 
ROBB. cs cccse «cvcce FECRR cscs 
1920... 14,951 . ee eeee 
1919... 14,239 
1918... 6,959 
1915... 4,000 
1914... 4,389 
1907... 11,468 
1906... 12,862 
1905... 11,120 


10,839 78,443 
10,840 206,737 
7,615 110,065 
6,616 86,544 
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“How did Blithers get a job with the 
government?” 

“His congressman had to get him a 
government job or pay his railroad fare 
back home.” —Birmingham A ge-Herald. 

* #*# 


“My wife is quite mad. I can’t have 
her put away, however, until she has killed 
some one—preferably a stranger!” 

—Journal Amusant (Paris). 
* #*# 


“Look here! Do you say I stole the 
one pound note you lost?” 

“No, I don’t say. that.” 

“Then what do you say?” 

- “Well, I say that if you hadn’t helped 
me look for it I might have found it.” 

—Pearson’s Weekly (London). 
» 


a 


Aged Scotswoman (who has been 
knocked down by youthful cyclist): “Can 
ye no ring yer bell?” 

Youthful Cyclist: “Aye, but I canna 
ride a bicycle.” —Tit-Bits. 
+ * 

In conversation “what?” is heard often- 
est, except “our car” in the first year 
of its ownership. 

—St. Louis Globe Democrat. 


7 * 


A sweep and a baker in a small coun- 
try town had quarreled. Strangely 
enough, they had exactly the same 
names. One morning the local paper 
contained the following announcement: 

“In consequence of frequent and ir- 
ritating mistakes, John Jones, the baker, 
begs to announce that he is not the same 
person as John Jones, the sweep, and 
that he has no connection with the latter.” 

But he was more irritated than ever 
when he read the sweep’s reply, which 
appeared in the next copy of the paper: 

“John Jones, the sweep, who was de- 
clared yesterday to be a different person 
from, and to be in no way connected 
with, John Jones, the baker, wishes to 
be known in future as ‘Lucky John 
Jones.’” -  —Answers (London). 

* * 


When “Bill” Travers went to a regatta 
off Newport one summer, and promptly 
observed that most of the yachts in the 
big squadron belonged to Wall Street 
brokers, he seemed to fall into a reverie, 
from which he emerged to put the dis- 
concerting query, “I s-s-say, where are 
the c-c-customers’ yachts.” 

—Boston Globe. 
oa 

A bricklayer of Bristol, over 70 years 
of age, has just retired from his trade 
and started a market garden. Surely, 
this is rather late in life to start work. 

—Passing Show. 
* #*# 

“And where have you been, my pet?” 
asked Willie’s mother when he returned 
after an unusually long absence. 

“Playing postman,” replied the family 

ope. 

“And how did you play postman, 
sweetest?” she asked. 

“Why, I left a letter at every house in 
the road,” explained the prodigy; “real 
letters, too!” 

“But wherever did my darling get the 
real letters from?” inquired mama, smil- 
ing. 

“Out of your wardrobe drawer,” re- 
sponded Willie triumphantly. “Those 
old ones, tied up with pink ribbons!” 
—Pearson’s Weekly (London). 
* #*# 


Guide 
“Lidies an’ genlemen, we are now 
one o’ the oldest public ’ouses 
country.” 

Startled Passenger: “Wot for?” 

—Punch. 


(on sight-seeing charabanc): 
assin’ 
n the 


Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser's responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED—A MECHANICAL DRAFTSMAN 
with some experience in flour mill work. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 





SALESMAN WANTED 


Good-sized milling concern in 
Nebraska is desirous of securing 
a real experienced flour sales- 
man acquainted with the trade 
in Indiana and Ohio to cover 
that territory from its Chicago 
office. An exceptional opportu- 
nity for the man who can sell the 
goods, Give full particulars 
about yourself in first letter. Ad- 
dress 897, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR 
salesman with following among Illinois 
bakery trade, by northwestern country mill 
producing high grade flour; give fuil par- 
ticulars, references, etc., in first letter, 
Address 882, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 








SALESMEN WANTED 


A Minneapolis milling company 
has openings for three keen, ag- 
gressive salesmen to call on the 
trade in Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
Duluth and northern Minnesota 
territory; men who can deliver 
the goods with a quality prod- 
uct and competitive prices would 
do well to address 907, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 





A MILL MANUFACTURING STRICTLY 
quality flour is desirous of securing sales- 
man to cover northeastern Iowa territory; 
only a man of experience and able to pro- 
duce volume need apply; give references 
in first letter. Address Scott Logan Mill- 
ing Co., Sheldon, Iowa, 





WE ARE DESIROUS OF SECURING A 
high grade, competent chemist, one who 
understands not only running protein but 
washing gluten; we operate a spring as 
well as a winter wheat mill, together with 
a corn and rye mill; in replying state com- 
pensation desired, when available, also 
your references. David Stott Flour Mills, 
Inc., Detroit, Mich. 


October 11, 1922 


BY EXPERIENCED MILL MAN, 10 YEARS 
as accountant, grain buyer and office man 
in large and small mills; prefer West or 
Southwest; good references. Address 888 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. y 





EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN DE- 
sires connection with reliable firm for 
northern Minnesota-Milwaukee territory; 
can furnish A-1 reference. Address 904, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AN EXPERIENCED SALESMAN IN BOTH 
spring and Kansas flours desires position 
with high grade mill covering New York 
territory; Syracuse headquarters. Address 
903, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 


AVAILABLE—A SALES MANAGER WITH 
successful record with spring wheat mills; 
can furnish best of references; employed 
but interested in larger opportunity. Ad- 
dress 869, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTENDENT 
in fair-sized mill; have milled in large 
mills, my last position being head miller in 
a 1,000-bb] mill; can furnish references, 
Address 913, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 














AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL FROM 50 10 
200 bbls by young married man; have my 
own tools; would consider position as sec- 
ond miller, bolter or grinder, big mill; can 
come at once. P. E. Harmon, Box 212, 
Basin, Wyo. 





15 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE WITH TWO 
firms calling on jobbers and bakers, New 
York state; open for connection with good 
mill; can furnish best of references. /iI- 
liam J. Cullen, 96 West Seventh Street, 
Oswego, N. Y. 





AS SUPERINTENDENT OF 600- TO 5,000- 
bbl mill; can handle either spring, hard 
or soft wheat mills; many years’ experience 
and can furnish the very best of refer- 
ences. Address 908, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


SALESMAN POSSESSING INITIATIVE, 
experience and wide acquaintance in Wis- 
consin and northern half of Illinois is open 
for an engagement by Oct. 1 with spring 
wheat mill. Address 890, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis, 

AS FLOUR SALESMAN FOR AGGRESSIVE 
mill, grinding full line of quality flours; 
have had several years’ experience calling 
on the bakery trade of Pittsburgh and 
surrounding towns. Address 902, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 








BY YOUNG LADY, WHO HAS HAD SEV- 
eral years’ experience in flour mill office; 
thoroughly familiar with flour sales and 
grain work; excellent knowledge of mill- 
ing in transit, rates and claims; good ref- 
erences. Address 892, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





WITH HARD OR SOFT WHEAT MILL AS 
manager or sales manager, or assistant to 
either; 20 years’ milling experience; prefer 
salary and bonus arrangement with oppor- 
tunity to secure working interest later if 
services are satisfactory. Address 8%6, 

. care Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





AS DISTRICT SALES MANAGER IN NEW 
England, New York state or Pennsylvania; 
12 years’ experience; 34 years of age; 
can show you that I have talent for salcs 
Promotion and ability to direct salesmen 
from office and field; best of references. 
Address 884, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





SUPERINTENDENT-MILLER OF ABOVE 
ordinary capability wants connection with 
substantial concern; I have had 18 years of 
practical experience milling hard and soft 
wheat, durum, corn and rye, in mills up 
to 6,000 bbls capacity; can refer you (o 
past connections and others; will guaranice 
results; can arrange an interview in Min- 
neapolis this week. Address “Young E<«- 
pert,” 895, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








WANTED—A THOROUGH MILL MAN, 
capable of selling, buying and handling 
the milling-in-transit desk; this mill is in 
north Texas in a good black land town of 
2,000 population, with good schools and 
churches; Allis 200-bbl flour, 100-bbl meal 
and 140,000 bus of wheat and oats storage; 
mill on two good trunk lines and has ample 
trackage; desires a man to furnish a rea- 
sonable amount of working capital and go 
50-50 in the profits. Address 915, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS HEAD MILLER BY AN ALL ROUND 
man with wide experience in all kinds of 
milling. Address 885, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS SECOND MILLER IN ANY MILL 
above 400 bbis capacity; can furnish good 
reference; will come on short notice; state 
wages. Address 905, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


HIGH CLASS SALES MANAGER, OR 
branch manager, available at once, 15 
years’ experience selling northwestern and 
southwestern flours, desires to connect with 
first class milling company; age 36; have 
family; splendid references; kindly com- 
municate by telegram. Address 901, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE—KEARNEY FLOUR MILL3; 
one of the best mills in the state of Ne- 
braska; no better location; doing fine busi- 
ness; invite inspection; age and poor healih 
forces sale. If interested, ask F. F. Roby, 
proprietor, Kearney, Neb. 





FOR SALE—200-BBL FLOUR MILL IN 
South Dakota, 30,000-bu elevator in con- 
nection, including buildings, ground aid 
complete outfit in tiptop shape; for qui:k 
sale will sacrifice at $15,000; unusual terns. 
P. H. Sackett, 112 Lumber Exchange, Min- 
neapolis. 





300-BBL ROLLED OATS MILL FOR SALE 
or for rent; reasonable; mill is in govd 
condition and ready to operate; is equipped 
with latest machinery for making round 
tubes and up-to-date packing room 1m::- 
chinery. Address Jersey Cereal Food (»., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


FOR SALE—ONE OF THE BEST FLOUR 
and feed mills in north Texas; Allis mil!— 
200-bbl flour, 100-bbl meal and ample feed 
mills, with 140,000 bus wheat and ots 
storage; this mill is on two trunk lines 
and has ample trackage; will stand the 
closest inspection; has made 30 per cent on 
investment; will take part trade on clear 
Teal estate and income property; reason 
for selling, retiring from business. A4d- 
dress 914, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 

















